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CHAPTER I. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


F course a man who narrates his own experiences, who talks of 
himself, and who chronicles events both great and small, must 
necessarily lay himself open to being called garrulous, perhaps even vain. 
So I must submit to being charged with these petty crimes in trying to 
give an account of the queer position I occupied with these new people. 
I cannot remember at any time in my whole existence, not even during 
occasional periods of mellowness, that I have ever had a very exalted 
or roseate opinion of my own achievements in life. On the contrary, 
I can count various distinct times that I have had heavy reckonings 
with myself, in which I have administered severe and well-deserved 
mental kicks, notably in my affair with Mrs. Romney. But this last 
turn of the wheel left me in a dull state of amazement which wiped 
out all previous experiences. Let me state the situation in bold, clear 
English, without any softening of the outlines or garnishing of the 
truth. 
I, Stephen Barradale, for the sum of thirty-five hundred dollars a 
year, agreed to become the polite lackey to these new people. I agreed 
to keep the Madam’s visiting-book, to make out her visiting-list, to 
order her State functions, and to introduce Washington high life to her. 
These, in plain terms which could not be blinked, were the duties that 
were meant in the bond, although at the time I failed to understand 
them, to my everlasting regret be it said. 

I suppose I could never have had any ambition, for I remember 
that as a little chap my desire was to grow up to be a street-car driver. 
The only stumbling-block to me in this glorious career was my inde- 
cision as to whether I should run a car on F Street or on the Avenue. 
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That was as long ago as when we boys used to drop a penny into the 
little stone gutter in the Capitol grounds, up by the old fish-pond, and 
watch it voll along on end till it would come out at the big gates at 
the entrance, and there, unless we were spry, would be swallowed up 
in the mud and slime of the open drain that ran across the pavement. 
Those were the days when the sluggish old Tiber Creek flowed across 
the Avenue, covered over with a primitive wooden culvert, not always 
a safe conduit by any means. Sometimes there was a rickety wooden 
hand-rail along its sides, oftener there wasn’t. Then beyond the Tiber . 
were all the little one-eyed shops that lined the streets on one side down 
as far as Shillington’s book-store, the whole presided over by the ugly 
old Globe building. At Shillington’s we used to stand on tiptoe and 
flatten our noses against the window-panes to see the last prints in the 
picture papers, or, what was more likely still, we used to follow some 
passing drum and fife; for, even though the war had long been over, 
there were always troops in our midst, and old dilapidated blue army 
wagons hobbling along through the mud-holes of the Avenue. But I 
don’t remember even while following the inspiring fife and drum ever 
having had any martial spirit or any fervor to become anything in life, 
not even. a soldier. Clearly, I must have been without it in my com- 
position, for later at Young’s school the spark was not lighted, nor 
after that at college were there any stirrings of ambition that I can 
recall. I don’t remember ever having been an actual disgrace in my 
studies, but I was always content to scratch through narrowly, provided 
I stood well in the college team. 

No, that jade Fate has played me two unworthy tricks. It is true 
that she has endowed me liberally in some respects, for I think I may 
lay claim to brains, to superior physique, and certainly, without any 
undue vanity, to a kind of masculine good looks; but she stopped 
there. She did not give me the wherewithal, that nameless faculty for 
making life a success. But, far worse than that, she cursed me with 
birth in the District of Columbia. 

I have never been able to decide just where in these sixty square 
miles that make up the District the mischief lies that seems to play the 
devil with the most of us who have been afflicted with birth here. 
Certain it is that few of the native-born have ever attained anything in 
the way of success, and I am conspicuously not one of the few. There 
seems to be an enervation, a sort of mental malaria afloat, that lays 
waste, kills, or perverts any energy or ambition that nature might have 
endowed us a 

I don’t know just what I expected to do with my life when I came 
home after graduation. I may have had some ideas on the subject be- 
fore I left my alma mater, but, if so, as soon as I felt the lazy, para- 
lyzing atmosphere of my native place again, everything became un- 
comfortably vague, and, although I was confronted with the fact that 
I had my own living to earn, I was just about as much in the dark as 
to how I was going to do it as the traditional unborn babe. I know 
I had a pretty bad quarter of an hour, which somehow has managed 
to stretch itself over the best part of my life so far. 

But in all sober earnestness, while I-am reviewing the situation and 
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damning myself for being what I am, I ask what chance a fellow has 
to make a start in life if he remains in the District? There is no 
business save the small trades that go to supply the town, and the pro- 
fessions hold little or no inducements. No lawyer may ever rise beyond 
a modest local recognition: there can never be the goal of the Supreme 
Bench before him, he may not even hope to attain an ordinary District 
judgeship; for the Executive, with always a political debt to pay or a 
political future to consider, will not choose from a community behind ° 
which is neither State nor vote, and the same reason holds against 
various other positions within his gift. No one ever seems to consider 
the nonentity who is without the ballot. 

Nevertheless, I made an attempt at a profession. I have now 
somewhere in my possession a framed certificate of graduation at a law 
school and one of subsequent admission to the bar. Then I tried for a 
consulate, or a secretaryship in a foreign embassy. I was not even 
particular where it should be, so long as it was in the diplomatic ser- 
vice; and upon this strong and influential pressure was brought to bear, 
but somehow it never came to anything. Then I tried going into a 
brokerage business. ‘This seemed at last to be the very road to quick 
fortune, but here was disappointment again. An unsuspected strain in 
me of a certain inherited scrupulousness unfitted me for the turnings 
and twistings which this business seems to demand, and I finally 
abandoned it. Then, whimsically enough, my mind reverted to my 
ambition asa little chap to be a street-car driver. By Jove! it wasn’t 
a half-bad idea to stand on the platform of one of those slow-crawling 
green or yellow cars which do not get over the ground any faster than 
our citizens do on foot. Well, after months of waiting, wasted in the 
vain hope that something would turn up, I finally sauntered, or stum- 
bled, or fell, without further struggle, and naturally without enthusi- 
asm, into the great engulfing arms of the government. A department 
door swung behind me and swallowed me up, and I became a machine, 
a thing without ambition, individuality, or illusions. I was Stateless, 
homeless, and voteless. 

Owing partly to my inclinations, which have ever led me to seek 
social distinction, and partly to the birthright of my old name, there 
have been few doors in the polite world that have not been open to 
me; and this, together with the fact that I knew the ins and outs of 
social life here so thoroughly, was the means of springing the trap in 
which I was caught, and is the why and wherefore of this tirade and 
of my calling myself a spade. 

Through all my meanderings in life, while there are some shady 
and unsavory spots, still I have always managed to keep a fair amount 
of self-respect, but this self-respect, like Bob Acres’s courage, oozed 
entirely before the inglorious combination of circumstances. For 
though I might delude myself with being the private secretary to a 
Secretary, and might even occasionally do his confidential writing or 
take down his private letters in short-hand, in reality I could not blink 
the fact that I was only the secretary to a Secretary’s wife. My good 
and honored father would have turned in his admiral’s grave had he 
known of it. And why did I submit to such a position? Well, partly 
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from lack of energy and ambition, and partly from a misapprehension 
in the first place. It all happened simply enough, too. 

I reached my desk rather late one morning, and knew that in all 
probability I should be docked for it; for it is one of the pleasing 
customs of this administration to know all the small doings of its em- 
ployees and to keep a tally on all who are in the least derelict. I re- 
member that as I passed the door-keeper he glanced at me sharply, and 
as I sprang up the stone steps that led to my corridor I knew a pencil- 
mark had gone down against my name. On entering our division and 
going to my desk, Billings looked up from his work and said,— 

“A messenger has been in here looking for you, Barradale.” 

“ Anything up?” I asked, half startled ; for another pleasing cus- 
tom of department life is that one’s tenure of office hangs continually 
in mid-air, like Mohammed’s coffin, with birds of evil omen circling 
about it. 

“Don’t know,” he replied ; then, lowering his voice and making a 
significant motion of his hand, he said,— 

“‘ Miss Johns has just received a yellow envelope.” 

I glanced across at Miss Johns and saw her with her face buried in 
her arms on the desk before her; at her side the fateful yellow enve- 
lope; on the floor the crumpled letter of dismissal ; and not a clerk 
in the whole room but had suspended work to pity her and to shudder 
‘in silence for himself. At the sight of her bowed head and the despair 
of her attitude, the gorge rose in me. Involuntarily my hand clinched 
and my lips curled in contempt for a great government run upon such 
lines, where faithfulness and ability go absolutely for naught, and 
where civil service is a daily lie. 

However, I had little time to indulge in contempt for my govern- 
ment, or in pity for Miss Johns. I felt that my own-time had come. 
A messenger came hurrying in through the swinging green baize door 
and said to me,— 

“ The chief clerk wants to speak to you, sir.” 

Billings looked at me while this message was being delivered, as 
much as to say, “ Your time has come.” 

I stepped out into the corridor and made my way leisurely to the 
room of the chief clerk. As I went along I wondered what was up, 
what the complaint was to be, or, if it should prove to be outright dis- 
missal, what the cause was. I recalled with certainty that I had paid 
my assessment to the campaign fund, and that I had carefully held my 
tongue about some remarkable doings under the new head of a certain 
division. By the time I had reached the end of the corridor I was 
convinced in my rapid review that there was nothing of a serious 
nature to be charged against me. As I entered the chief clerk’s room 
he nodded to me in his usual brusque way and went on with some 
writing. There was nothing for me to do but to await his pleasure or 
leisure. In a few moments he swung around in his chair and looked 
me over in a cool, contemplative sort of way, and finally, after a more 
lengthy survey of me than was agreeable, he condescended to jerk out 
a few curt sentences : 

“Mr. Barradale, the Secretary has asked me to send him some one 
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who has certain qualifications and a certain kind of knowledge about 
— well, he will explain to you better than I can. I am informed 
that you are well equipped for what he wants. I think perhaps you 
may do. You will please present yourself to the Secretary immediately 
and say to him that Mr. Blunt thinks you are the man he is looking 
for. Good-morning.” 

He turned back to his desk, and I was dismissed. I was more 
surprised than I had been for many a long day, and immediately took 
up my line of march for the office of the Secretary. As I traversed 
the endless stone corridors, I wondered what the qualifications and - 
knowledge were that I was supposed to possess, and what the Secretary 
proposed to do with them when he got them. I had never been sent 
for by the chief before, being altogether too subordinate ever to be 
wanted. 

When I reached the anteroom I found it filled with the usual crowd 
that always belongs to the waiting-room of a Secretary. There were 
one or two Congressmen, various applicants and supplicants, and at 
least two cranks, among the number, and on one and all of their faces 
were stamped hurry and anxiety. I had to cool my heels for a long 
time, and to see one after another admitted into the inner room while I 
was consumed with impatience, curiosity, and not a little apprehension. 
At last I sent in my name, and was promptly asked to state my busi- 
ness; but, as that was just what I could not do, I had to say that Mr. 
Blunt, the chief clerk, had sent me upon the Secretary’s own order. 
This brought me into the Secretary’s presence at once. 

He was in the midst of a low-toned conversation with some one, 
and merely glanced at me in an absent sort of way. 

As I stood about waiting for him to give me his attention, I had 
ample time to study him. 

The Honorable Horatio Childs had been appointed to a Cabinet 
portfolio from the West, and political report had it that his appoint- 
ment was a direct reward for the vast sums of money he had con- 
tributed out of his own wealth to the campaign. Be that as it may, in 
the short time since the new administration had come in he had already 
proved himself one of the strongest and ablest men in the Cabinet, and, 
unless I was much mistaken, he was going to prove the soundest finan- 
cier the department had known in many a year. He was a natural- 
born organizer and handler of men, and I was soon to learn that he 
had the sternest sense of uprightness and was the most single-purposed 
man I had ever met. Afterwards I often wondered how, with such a 
make-up, coupled with high-strung mental sensitiveness and _irrita- 
bility, he ever became a successful politician. He was tall and slight 
in build, with fast-whitening hair. His eyes were keen, though kindly, 
and he had that peculiar twang or intonation in his voice, accom- 
panied by occasional slips in pronunciation or speech, which belongs 
to some parts of the country and which marks the self-made man who 
has been too busy or too indifferent to free himself from the illiteracies 
peculiar to his section. As I stood aside, watching his quiet gestures 
and catching the tones of his quick nervous speech, I felt the power 
.of the man; and it was evident that the man to whom he was talking 
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felt it also. The Secretary walked a few steps towards the door with 
the man, where they paused for a few moments in parting; then he 
turned back and approached me ; but it was evident that my name and 
business had slipped from his mind, for he said, in a quick, irritable 
voice,— 

«What can I do for you, sir?” 

I could not prevent a smile of amusement creeping into my face 
at the idea of being sent on an unknown mission and then having it 
demanded of me in this stand-and-deliver fashion. I replied, with 
some little dignity,— 

“IT do not know what you can do for me, Mr. Secretary : that is - 
just what I have come here to find out. Mr. Blunt, the chief clerk, 
sent me to you and told me to say to you that Iam the man you are 
looking for. My name is Barradale.” 

“Qh! ah! yes,” replied the Secretary, fixing his eyes on me 
piercingly and uncomprehendingly. Then his face lighted up. He 
smiled broadly. Memory had come to him. 

“Mr. Barradale, come to my desk. Sit down: I want to talk to 

ou. 

I took the seat he indicated. He settled himself at his desk and 
seemed in no hurry to enlighten me as to why I had been summoned. 
Just then a messenger brought in a card. A ieteating look came over 
the Secretary’s face as he read it. He said, curtly,— 

“ Ask him to wait a few moments, and don’t admit any one until 
I ring.” Then he turned to me and spoke rapidly : 

“Mr. Barradale, I have need for the services of a private secretary, 
and I want some one who has been in Washington long enough to be- 
come acquainted with life here, some one who knows the ropes thor- 
oughly, both in official and social circles. In the press of business in 
the department I have not had time to look about for myself. I have 
asked Mr. Blunt to send me some one thoroughly qualified for my 
purpose. He mentioned you, and tells me you have been in the de- 
partment four or five years, that you stand- well in your office. I 
understand that you were born in the District, that your people were 
of social importance here, that your father was an admiral in the navy, 
and that you yourself know every phase and every side of life here. 
- Is this right ?” , 

He paused and looked inquiringly at me. I was so dumfounded 
that I scarcely knew how to reply. I finally said,— 

“Yes, Mr. Secretary, it is true that my father was an admiral in 
oe navy, that I was born in the District, and that I know life here 
well. : 

“Then it seems that you are just the man I want. Will you 
undertake the work ?” 

I hesitated, and stammered, “Mr. Secretary, I feel honored by 
your offer, but-——” 

I did not know how to go on. This was a chance that had never 
come in my way before, but it was all so sudden. He had not said 
how permanent such work would be, nor defined what would be ex- 
pected of me; and I could not burn my bridges without knowing 
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something more definite. This keen man must have read me through 
and through, for he said, with a half-cynical smile,— 

“Mr. Barradale, you shall lose nothing by your services to me. I 
will be frank with you. I want some one who is capable of serving 
me in various ways. I want a confidential man about me who will 
attend to my private correspondence, who perhaps will sometimes be 
sent to look after my private business when the pressure of public 
affairs will prevent me from thinking of my own concerns; but also I 
want-——” Here he stopped as if he did not know just how to go on. 
He began again with some hesitancy : 

“Mr. Barradale, I am a man of simple tastes and habits. I know 
little of the life here, and I shall always be too busy to do more than 
what is actually required of me socially, but I want my family to take 
the position that they will be entitled to, and which my means will 
justify. Ido not want any mistakes made at the outset. I feel that 
if I have some one near me who knows all about these things and how 
they are done in Washington——” 

There was a pause, and for a moment we looked each other squarely 
in the eyes. Ina sudden flash I seemed to read more than his lips 
would say. Unconsciously a picture filled in the background. I 
thought that I fully understood the situation and all that his words 
had so delicately implied. There had been one or two lapses in his 
speech which grated on my Southern ear, and it was almost impossible 
to reconcile them with the man before me; but the steady look in his 
eyes seemed to challenge me and to compel me to acknowledge his 
intellectual ascendency. I found myself saying with fervor and almost 
with eagerness, which were utterly foreign to me usually,— 

“Mr. Secretary, you may command me in any way; I will serve 
you to the best of my ability.” 

He replied quietly, but in a tone of kindly appreciation of my 
decision,— 

“T am glad, Mr. Barradale. We will talk further about this. I 
will send for you later in the day, when I have a little more leisure. 
I think you won’t regret your decision.” 

‘ He rose to dismiss me, and, touching his bell, said to the messenger 
who a 


ppeared,— 
“Show in Senator Reagan.—Good-morning, Mr. Barradale.” 





‘CHAPTER II. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


SoME one has said that “It is the first step that costs,” but I am 
inclined to dispute this wise old saw, for it was by no means the first 
step which cost me anything, unless I could so call the sudden feeling 
of freedom which took possession of me as soon as I had sent in my 
resignation to the department. 

This took place some time in July, and I entered upon my new 
duties with an enthusiasm that I had never felt before for anything 
that I can remember. I was surprised to find with how little difficulty 
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I fitted into the position of private secretary. Partly from my long 
experience in the smart world, and partly from inheritance, I pos- 
sessed a certain amount of tact which made it easy for me to estimate 
accurately, to remember and place everybody who approached the chief. 
Whenever, as was sometimes the case, it fell to me to stand between 
him and the horde of annoying, persistent men, often men of note, 
who frequently couched their wants in the form of demands or half: 
concealed threats, who had to be denied and yet who must not be 
offended, I think I showed a positive genius. 

The pressure that was brought to bear upon the Secretary during 
these first months of his incumbency was something stupendous, and 
as I came to have some comprehension of the magnitude of the inside 
workings of a great government, I found that various cherished and 
deep-rooted notions which had grown up with me would have to be . 
got rid of. As the long, oppressive days slipped by and I watched 
this man, grasping in his strong hands all the petty details of the 
department, meeting every demand upon his brain and strength with a 
vigor and judgment that staggered me, I confess that the narrow lines 
upon which my ideas had been formed seemed suddenly to fade, a 
wider vista opened before me, and I felt for the first time the stirrings 
of ambition. The blood leaped in my veins in a way that gave me a 
new sensation ; I felt that, given the chance, I too, might be the shaper 
of a nation’s policy. ' 

These days were terribly enervating and hot. July was doing its 
worst in scorching the parks, in melting the pavements, and in bring- 
ing to the surface of the town all the queer waifs and strays that one 
does not notice much when the streets are not so empty and things are 
not so dead. 

Somehow I am always reminded of a great river which in its 
course has many still places where the water is darker-colored, perhaps 
stagnant, and its surface covered with bits of wood and all manner of 
half-worn and rotten stuff that have been flung there or have drifted 
into the haven out of the hurry and turmoil of the stream. Just such 
a bit of still water is Washington when the summer fairly sets in. 
Then it is that the odds and ends of humanity that have drifted in 
and lodged here come to the surface and stand out prominently against 
the background of deserted streets and empty parks. 

I never seemed to notice before how many of these half-cracked 
waifs there were here. They have wandered for years familiar figures 
through the corridors of public buildings, upon the promenades, in 
and out, always mysterious, always strange, and yet always more or 
less known. They somehow inevitably find their way past the vigilant 
watch kept to guard the door of high places, and I had to do battle 
with many of them as they drifted in past the door-keeper into the 
Secretary’s anteroom, where they had no business and from which they 
had to be unceremoniously hustled. During my first month in the © 
Secretary’s office I developed quite a knack in dealing with these odds 
and ends of humanity. There was that strangest of all deformities, 
the “soldier boy,” as he is familiarly known, whose head has grown 
to such enormous proportions that his frail, puny body is weighed 
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down by it, and he is always topped off by a huge, battered old blue 
army cap which has earned him his sobriquet. He came to beg for an 
interview with the Secretary and to enlist his aid in his behalf. He 
had sold his head to a medical college for the sum of five thousand 
dollars. They were kindly to allow him the use of it during his 
natural life, but, alas! they were not paying down their money nor 
keeping their part of the bargain. Would Secretary Childs help him 
recover damages? I said politely but firmly that Secretary Childs 
couldn’t and wouldn’t. 

I had only escaped from the “soldier boy” to fall into the clutches 
of number two in the army of nondescripts. This was Jane Thurston, 
who was most original in her demands. She owns the United States, 
and wants to dispose of some part of it in order to realize something. 
She told me in confidence that she would not ask much for the land 
and only three cents a head for the people, so it would be a bargain, 
and if the Secretary would help her to bring up her claim before Con- 
gress she would give him a handsome fee; perhaps the State of Maine 
would satisfy him, if not, she would throw in Vermont. Well, I had 
‘to choke off, as best I could, this poor cracked woman, who is known 
to every lawyer and official in the District. But the worst of all my 
encounters was with the burly, herculean, swarthy Frankenstein who was 
found standing just within the door of the anteroom one morning when 
T rushed in from executing some mission outside the department. There 
he stood, perfectly immovable and absolutely silent. The messenger 
had disappeared, the door-keeper was gone, and the whole room was 
deserted of its usual applicants and visitors. I thought, as I glanced 
at the terrible object, that I understood fully the desertion manifest 
upon all sides. I knew the reputation that the mysterious Franken- 
stein bore, for he is never known to speak to any one, and woe to 
him who is brave enough to accost him. He shaves his forehead 
far back, and then paints the back of his neck black to represent hair. 
His shoulders are built up and padded far beyond nature’s limits. 
His hands never appear below his sleeves, but are hidden therein, 
and the rest of his dress is correspondingly strange and hideous. He 
will take up a position in some prominent place and stand for hours 
without moving. 

I did not know what to do with him, whether to speak to him or 
to let him stand there. While I was debating, one or two people came 
through the door from the corridor, evidently intending to send in a card 
to the Secretary, but one and all fled precipitately upon seeing the oc- 
cupant of the room. I finally made up my mind to accost him. I 
said, in a most courteous tone,— 

“ Do you wish to send in your card tothe Secretary ?_ This is Cabi- 
net day, and he will not return from the White House for some little 
time. 

There was no response, no change of attitude, even no quiver of 

the eyelashes. When some time later the Secretary came in and saw 
with amazement this strange visitor, I motioned him not to speak. I 
followed him into his inner room and there explained to him as much 
as I knew of the mysterious Frankenstein. It was decided to let him 
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stand where he had taken up his position and to leave him unmolested. 
There he stood the livelong day, and always in the same attitude. 
Just a few minutes before the department closed, when we were won- 
dering how we should get rid of him, Frankenstein disappeared. No 
one knew where he went or saw him go, but there was a sigh of relief 
from the Secretary down to the door-keeper. 

So the summer wore away, filled to me with congenial duties, and 
long before its close I knew that the Secretary felt for me a stron 
personal liking, and many were the hours that I found myself admit 
to an intellectual companionship I never had known in my whole life 
before. He discussed with me almost every known question and topic 
of the day. I often was led on by him to talk more openly than per- 
haps I ought to have done, considering my position. He would pause 
in his nervous pacing up and down to look at me and to follow my rapid 
and blunt utterances. Sometimes these would take the form of fierce de- 
nunciations of the spoils system of government, or the abuses practised 
in his own department; or perhaps I dared in my vehemence even to 
criticise the Chief Executive ; or, more likely still, I would hold forth 
on the disfranchisement and mode of governing the District of Co- 
lumbia. He would say, emphatically,— 

“Stephen, you ought to be out growing up with a State. We need 
such young, vigorous blood as yours. I didn’t know any one in the 
District felt or cared about these questions. You put things strongly.” 

He would study me for a moment or two and then would resume 
his pacing. He often called me Stephen even during these early days, 
and I liked to hear him do so, for this man’s magnetism, or force, or 
personality, or whatever it was, had already fast bound me to him, and 
holds me now, the strongest tie I know. 

Late in the summer I made a trip with him to Saratoga. The 
nature of it and the why and wherefore were not divulged to me, but 
I was not long in discovering for myself that the Secretary was assisting 
at a monetary conference at which were present the ablest financiers 
from all over the country, irrespective of party lines, But the Secre- 





tary never talked to me openly about it, and I of course never alluded 


to the object of this gathering of notable men ; and so quietly were 
their meetings conducted that nothing ever transpired in regard to it. 
Later he sent me to look after some business of a private nature. Then 
I learned how vast his interests were, what heavy responsibilities he 
lived under. 

He commended me warmly for my management of his affairs, and 
said that he thought it would be a good thing to make me his business 
agent rather than his secretary. He seemed to be turning me over in 
his mind, which was a way he had of doing, and I wondered if he 
found me wanting. 

I of course came in contact with my former associates in the de- 
partment, and I tried to do all that I could to help Miss Johns to a 
reinstatement of the position she had lost. I knew my place too well 
to presume upon my nearness to the Secretary to bespeak his interest 
in her behalf; but one day when he was discussing civil service I had 
an opportunity of taking the opposite view in the matter, and I cited 
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her case as an illustration of the utter fallacy of civil service reform as 
I knew it to be practised. This drew out a question or two from him 
and some admissions from me. Several weeks later, there was a bomb- 
shell explosion. The new chief of a certain division was displaced, 
my old office was entirely overhauled, and in the general shaking up 
and rearrangement Miss Johns was given a desk. She never knew, 
however, that I was instrumental in her reinstatement. Of course I 
knew that the Secretary had been investigating things for himself, and 
from a number of changes and various new rules which were promul- 
gated it was evident that he had found just grounds for interference 
and reform. 

During the months I had been with him, one thing had struck me 
very forcibly, that he was a man who lived a singularly solitary life ; 
I mean that inner solitariness which must ever go hand in hand with 
a certain keen, high-strung, nervous intellectuality. I had had glimpses 
into his life and into his mind that made me think this, and I remember 
once in the course of a conversation concerning the influence that other 
minds have upon us, he quoted a line which was to the effect that in 
the original nature of everything there was the power given to preserve 
its existence, that each ought to strive for the great right of sovereignty 
which was naturally his. He said,— 

“Stephen, this idea has always had a powerful influence upon me. 
I have perhaps lived too much in it.” 

He paused, and seemed to be pursuing some train of thought in 
far-away regions where I could not follow. I asked him finally, in a 
puzzled way, how it happened that with such a precept he had ever 
entered public life, or had been prevailed upon to accept a portfolio. 
He replied, with a sudden smile,— 

“Oh, Stephen, after all, we men ‘love the uppermost rooms at 
feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues.’ It is the touch of 
servility that underlies the make-up of all men: we want to look 
down upon those beneath us, and we are even willing for some to 
stand above us. I read somewhere the other day a clever thing by 
some writer who said that we are continually living over again the 
story of the creation; that in the first order of things beasts were 
created and brought before Adam that he might give them names and 
places in the universe and that he might have dominion over them, but 
nowadays the human animal comes himself before his own kind and 
begs for a place, and cries, ‘Give me a name, give me a title, that I 
may not be naked and ashamed.’ ” 

There was a touch of humorous contempt in his tone that brought 
an answering smile to my face, yet I was impressed by his remark, as 
indeed I was with almost all his utterances. 

He had seldom talked of his family, but once or twice he had men- 
tioned names that I supposed must belong to them. Once, when al- 
luding to the prolonged absence in Europe of a grown child, he said, 
half bitterly,— 

“Oh, well, it is only nature for the flower to fall from the stem.” 

I did not know whether this child whom he alluded to was a son 
or a daughter, for he was a reserved man in personal matters, and 
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somehow I did not happen to ask the question. ‘Towards the end of 
September, one quiet day, he received a oe He came to me 
with a half-troubled face, holding it in his hand, and said,— 
“Stephen, my family will be here to-morrow night. It is high 
time they came and we were settled permanently somewhere, but——” 

He stopped, and did not finish the sentence. 

Of course I could not know what was in his mind. It seemed 
natural enough to me that they should come. Indeed, I wondered 
why they had not come before, and I said, warmly,— 

“T am glad for your sake, Mr. Secretary, that they are coming. 
It has been a long, hard summer.” 

He made no reply, but twirled the telegram in his hand and seemed 
to be considering. There flashed over me suddenly a recollection of 
our first interview, when he had alluded to his family and had ex- 
pressed a desire to have some one near him who was familiar with 
social and official life. I wondered if he were going to say something 
about it now, and glanced at him half expectantly. As I met his eyes 
it seemed to me for an instant as if there were a mute appeal in them, 
but I could not be sure. He stood a moment longer, but did not speak, 
— finally turned back to his private room and shut the door noise- 
essly. 

I did not dream that these were practically our last undisturbed 
days together. I went on with my writing, with a running accom- 
paniment of thoughts in the background. I had a well-defined im- 
pression that there was some element or some unrestrained force in the 
Secretary’s life that left him solitary. What could it be? He had 
alluded to an absent child almost pathetically, although he had clothed 
his speech in the dress of philosophy. I felt sure that, whatever it 
was that disturbed his life, he himself was blameless. 

No, decidedly it is not the first step which costs. It is the step in 
between, or the last and final step, or the step aside, but not the first 
step. At least it was so with me. 





CHAPTER III. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


Ir was only a few days after the arrival of the Secretary’s family 
that I was invited to meet them and to dine with them at their hotel. 
It was now the very end of September, and almost a midsummer heat 
still prevailed. At the appointed time I set out languidly to keep my 
engagement. I live at the club, and have lived there ever since the 
breaking up and final scattering of my family. It has always seemed 
to me that to a homeless man club salt is on the whole a good deal less 
tasteless than any other, and is rather calculated to make one feel less 
keenly one’s bereft condition: so the club holds for me my Lares and 
Penates, and it has been said of me that I have the gait and manner 
that always mark the inveterate club habitué. But with us we are so 
cosmopolitan that I doubt if any one could recognize any such stamp, 
which same cannot be said of our neighboring clubs. For who in this 
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part of the world does not know a man from the Maryland, or from the 
‘Westmoreland, or even, be it said with bated breath, from the Union? 
But our men, belonging as they do to every nation that is accredited 
here, make it difficult to fasten upon us any imputation of sectionalism. 

When I stepped out from the electric glare of the club, the streets 
were unlighted and utterly dark, and they were as sultry as they were 
dark. It happened to be one of our periods of corporation gaslight, 
when the moon ought to have shone and did not, which failure on her 
part was by no manner of means the concern of anybody or anything in 
the District, save Nature herself. The city fathers have no part nor 

rcel, apparently, in the general arrangement of things. Therefore 
I walked rather mincingly and carefully along past familiar houses 
that were shut up, silent and lightless, past the park with its great 
historic trees looming up in the night, past the statue of “ Old Hickory,” 
which the friendly darkness hid from me, but which I knew still stood 
where it has stood for so many years pawing the air in mid-heaven, 
with its cocked hat waving in the breeze,—or at least it would wave 
if it did not weigh a ton or two; and I smiled to myself as I recalled 
the tale of how Charles Sumner had hurried Thackeray past this same 
statue, hoping that the great novelist would not remark upon it, and 
when they were almost safely by Thackeray had asked slyly what had 
become of the rockers. 

There was no breath of air, no stirring of the leaves. An occa- 
sional tree-toad or belated cricket that sang or chirped from the shrub- 
bery of the park gave me a sudden boyish feeling of homesickness or 
longing—for what? I could scarcely have told. 

I had been vaguely picturing to myself these new people whom I 
was going to meet for the first time. I had only a mild curiosity re- 
garding them. I had somehow thought of Mrs. Childs as a comfort- 
able, motherly woman who would doubtless accentuate the occasional 
inaccuracies or illiteracies of the Secretary. I had even fancied that 
her face would be marked with sweet, deep lines that would convey an 
idea of ripe sense and wise and prudent thought. With this picture in 
my mind I was therefore totally unprepared for the woman to whom I 
was presented. The Secretary had scarcely named me to her when a con- 
viction as strong as it was sudden flashed over me that here was the 
element or force which left him in the midst of his strenuous life a 
lonely man. 

She was not more than forty-five years of age. I could easily im- 
agine that she had been handsome in a highly colored way which some- 
times passes muster in the first flush of youth, but which with the 
touch of time becomes hard and florid and degenerates into an uncom- 
promising hopelessness. Although she was neither very tall nor large, 
she somehow conveyed the idea of large proportions. Her hair was 
dark, her eyes were hard and shining, her mouth was drawn in a 
straight, unyielding line, and her voice had the most penetrating, per- 
vading tone I had ever heard. 

The only other member of the family who was present was a half- 
grown son, neither boy nor man, at that abominable age so trying to 
everybody nearest to him; when a mother rests her irritated soul in 
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the memory of his babyhood and shuts her eyes to the possibilities of 
coming years: an age when his nature has not escaped from the bar- 
barism which seems to be the normal state of the young male, as I 
remember only too well, when he picks up the semi-vices of men and 
is loud and rude from impulse. He had an enlarged baby face, soft 
and handsome, relieved by a strongly marked brow, that was the exact 
counterpart of the Secretary’s. His hair was cut in that hideous 
fashion which is so much affected by the youth of the present foot-ball 

. He called his father “governor” and his mother “old lady,” 
and I felt an absolute certainty that it would be a matter of only a 
short time before I should be dubbed“ old chap” or “ chappie.” And 
yet, somehow, I liked the young cub from the first moment. 

I do not know just how I had gained the impression that there 
were others in the Secretary’s family. I know that I was half expect- 
ing all that evening that some one else would appear who would make 
the group more nearly complete, but dinner was announced and served 
and no one else joined us. 

My attention had been caught and held early in the evening by a 
ee of a beautiful girl, or so she seemed to be with all the 

atest arts of the photographer brought to bear upon her. The picture 

stood on a small table, and my glances kept wandering towards it con- 
tinually. This did not escape the quick, restless eyes of Mrs. Childs, 
who said finally, in a curt tone,— t 

“That is a picture of Constance, Mr. Childs’s daughter.” 

I was so surprised at the wording of this statement and the manner 
accompanying it that involuntarily I looked questioningly at her. 
Was not the girl her child too? I wondered. There was certainly no 
resemblance to her, but, for that matter, neither did the son resemble 
her. There was silence for a moment; then the Secretary said, taking 
up the picture and looking at it,— 

“Yes, this is Constance, my eldest child, Stephen. She has been 
in Europe two or three years, but she will come home this winter ; we 
shall want her.” 

As he said this he glanced across at Mrs. Childs half interrogatively, 
but there was no answering look. Then Sandy, by which name the son 
was called, lounged forward with his hands in his pockets and said,— 

“I just tell you, Mr. Barradale, you ought to see Conny. She’s a 
ripper, a regular ripper; but she and the old lady here don’t hit it off 
somehow, so Conny stays——” 

But Sandy did not finish this extraordinary explanation. The 
Secretary’s hand came down in heavy pressure on his shoulder, there 
was a play of lightning in his eyes, and the indiscreet disclosure was 
cut short. The young cub had the grace to flush all over his fair baby 
face, and I was left to ponder uncomfortably the meaning of it all. 
There was constrained silence. My natural man’s impulse was to 
praise the beauty of the girl, but something in the face of the woman 
opposite made me deem it prudent to stay my words of admiration. 

he family skeleton had been dangled before my eyes, and it took all 
the tact I possessed to rescue us all from the dangerous ground we 
were treading upon. Sandy happily diverted ot thoughts and tongues 


a 
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by asking about foot-ball as played in this part of the world, and the 

rness with which the discussion of athletic sports was taken up 
testified to the relief that was felt in a new topic. Sandy’s respect for 
me mounted considerably upon learning that I had been a foot-ball 
player in my college eleven. A little later the question of the location 
of the family for the winter came up, and for the first time I perceived 
that I had not. understood the bond I had entered into when I had 
made my bargain with the Secretary in the beginning. Mrs, Childs 
took possession of the conversation, and said, in her high, penetrating 
voice,— 

“T told Mr. Childs, Mr. Barradale, that he must be sure to look 
up some one nice who would take charge of things for us here in 
Washington, and that he could have you all summer, but that I should 
want you for the winter; and I think, if you will be so kind, you had 
better begin at once by looking us up a desirable house.” 

I was never so surprised in my life. I wondered if I had heard 
aright. I looked at her, and then across at the Secretary, only to 
encounter in his eyes a dumb look of appeal. I managed to say, 
turning to Mrs. Childs,— 

“T shall be happy, of course, to serve you in any way that my 
time will permit, Mrs. Childs; but you know that a private secretary 
is not his own master, and my duties to the Secretary are to be con- 
sidered first.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Childs turned sharply and said,— 

“ Didn’t you explain to Mr. Barradale that his real duties as secre- 
tary would be to me, Mr. Childs?” 

“ Well, not exactly that, my dear. I dare say I can spare Stephen 
to you until we are settled and in running order for the winter, but 
the truth is I have grown to rely on Stephen, and it will be hard for 
me to grow accustomed to any one else, even temporarily.” 

He looked at me as he spoke, and I felt, as I often had done before, 
the subtle influence he seemed to possess for me, but nevertheless I did 
not like the situation, and I determined to make a stand. 

“ Really, Mrs. Childs, the only duties I am capable of performing 
are those that I am accustomed to: I shall be of no use, I fear, in the 
way you mention. I shall be delighted if I can suggest anything, or 
supplement any arrangement of yours, but ” And I laughed 
pleasantly without finishing my sentence, as if I had said all there 
was to say in declining. She answered, persuasively,— 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Barradale, you must not say you can be of 
no use to me; you are a Washingtonian, you are a society man, and 
therefore you will be exactly the right man in the right place. NowI 
want you to come here to-morrow morning and give me your help and 
advice. I won’t enter into anything to-night, but you will be doing a 
real service to us, to me, to the Secretary, and ” Here she paused 
an instant; then she looked up keenly at me and added, artfully, “and 
to Constance.” 

She evidently had read in my eyes my admiration for the fair girl 
in the photograph. She knew the vulnerable spots in a man’s make- 
up, and she played upon this particular one with her not very delicate 

Vout. LVI.—38 
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touch. And I, with all the dishonesty that men invariably use towards 
women in never facing squarely any disagreeable question with. them, 
tried to make vague promises, to temporize, to put off Mrs. Childs; 
but I might just as well have tried to stem the power of Great Falls. 
Before I knew it, I had been overborne step by step, till I had con- 
sented with what grace I could muster to come to the hotel in the 
morning and hold conference with the Secretary’s wife concerning her 
ménage. But I was inwardly sulky at the prospect. I did not stay 
long after that. I soon found myself out in the dark streets again. 
The Secretary followed me, and, putting his arm through mine, walked 
along with me and said,— 

“T will go up as far as the club with you. I want to explain one 
or two things to you.” 

His quick, springing step was more full of energy and life than 
mine, and I had to quicken my own more languid gait to keep up 
with him. But his speech was slow, and the explanation was long in 
coming. At last he said, abruptly, — 

“Stephen, Mrs. Childs is my second wife. Constance is my 
daughter, but not hers. Constance and Sandy are only half-brother 
and sister. Constance’s mother——” and there was a pause which to 
me seemed significant. In a few minutes he continued quietly,— 

“ Constance’s mother shared all my early struggles when I was only 
a sort of hired man, or at best only working on shares on a rough 
Western farm. She died before I ever attained anything, or before I 
knew it was in me to attain anything. She never knew any but the 
hard, unlovely beginning to my career. Afterwards I married again. 
The present Mrs. Childs has been a great factor in my later life. She 
has ability and ambition, and a wonderful faculty for gaining an end. 
She has done much to put me where I am. I should like, Stephen, to 
have you meet her wishes and plans as nearly as you can; you will be 
serving me as truly in so doing as you are serving me now, and it will 
be at most only a temporary thing.” 

He paused and faced me. We had now traversed the length of 
the street between the hotel and the club, and stood in the electric light 
from the vestibule. He was regarding me intently, half wistfully, half 
commandingly. I did not like the idea of serving Mrs. Childs even 
temporarily, but I found myself saying heartily,— 

“ Don’t say another word, sir; I will do as you desire. I will 
serve you now and always to the best of my ability and in whatever 
way you may designate.” 

I put out my hand in token of the compact. He shook it warmly 
and seemed loath to part. I noticed it, and said,— 

“Come in and play pool, sir: you have scarcely been in the club 
since your election to it.” 

“ Not to-night, my boy,” he replied. 

He turned suddenly and was swallowed up in the utter darkness 
of the street. The lazy jog of a passing car as it turned the street 
corner, the backing up of a herdic cab at the curbstone, and his re- 
treating footsteps, were the only sights and sounds in the still Sep- 
tember night. , 
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I stood on the threshold, thinking over the events of the evening 
and the promises I had made for the morrow, which, if my instinct 
did not fail me, would bind me for most of the morrows that should 
dawn during the coming season. I was wondering what would be the 
outcome of my odd relations to these new-comers, and was getting some 
jeering amusement out of it at my own expense, when Hargate of the 
British Embassy, with his monocle screwed into his eye, came rushing 
headlong up the steps, bent nearly double, which is his manner of 
carrying himself, and which, by the way, seems to be the preferred 
manner of walking of many of the foreigners. Hedragged me inside 
with him to make up a game, but we had not got much beyond the 
swing doors when we encountered Roger Macon. 

Macon is to my mind one of the handsomest men I have ever seen. 
He is a Virginian, and, speaking of club types, Westmoreland is written 
all over him. He is only a non-resident member with us, and I had 
not known that he was in town. He came towards us rapidly, I 
thought almost violently, and when we were face to face I saw that he 
—" haggard and pale. I dropped apart from Hargate to speak to 

im. 
‘“‘ Why, Macon, old man, what’s up? You don’t look very fit.” 

“T’ve been hunting all over the place for you, Barradale. Can you 
give me a few minutes’ time ?” 

“Of course,” I replied. I excused myself from Hargate and led 
the way into the loggia. Macon followed me. We took possession 
of the most remote table and ordered drinks. For a short space of 
yo he did not speak, but regarded me gloomily; then he asked me 
abruptly,— 

“Do you know Mrs. Romney ?” 

I felt the muscles around my mouth tighten suddenly, and involun- 
tarily I closed my hand, but I kept my eyes on Macon. What was he 
going to rake up? I wondered. I replied, without hesitation,— 

“Yes, I know Mrs. Romney.” 

“But you know her very well, do you not?” He watched me 
narrowly. I knocked off the ash of my cigar slowly, and answered,— 

“ Yes, I know Mrs. Romney fairly well.” 

“ Barradale, is it true that Mrs. Romney has a husband living ?” 

“Yes, it is true,” I replied, briefly ; then I added, after a moment, 
“¢ Any one else could have told you as much, Macon.” . 

Macon’s hands shut spasmodically. His lips were compressed. 
Finally he demanded, fiercely,— 

“Why should Romney’s existence have been kept dark? Tell me 
all you know of him.” 

“Why do you come to me and take this tone? What has hap- 
pened ?” I asked, thoroughly nettled. Then I went on after a moment: 
“There is little to tell about Mrs. Romney. She is young, pretty, and 
gay. She is in society, and she is living apart from her husband. I 
have understood that Romney was an impossible sort of man as a 
husband. When I first knew Mrs. Romney I had supposed her to be 
a widow, until I learned unexpectedly and unpleasantly that she wasn’t.” 

“Then you were one of her victims?” he queried, with a sneer. 
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I merely shrugged my shoulders, His face grew dark. He leaned 
towards me, and said, significantly,— 

“T am told, Barradale, that you are Mrs. Romney’s friend.” 

I felt the blood mount to my face. The insinuation was not to be 
borne. I sprang to my feet in hot anger. ‘See here, Macon, your 
tone and manner are little short of offensive. What do you mean?” 

Macon rose to his feet at the same time, and we faced each other. 
Of course such an abrupt movement attracted attention, and our men- 
acing attitude towards each other brought two men in the opposite 
corner to their feet. There was an ominous pause. Suddenly Macon’s 
tense manner relaxed, the sneer died out of his face, and was succeeded 
by the most haggard misery I have ever seen in a man’s eyes. He 
dropped back into his chair quietly, and said,— 

“T beg pardon, Barradale ; I do not want to pick a quarrel. Sit 
down again; I want to ask a question, and I want you to answer it 
honestly, as between man and man.” 

I sat down again, of course. He leaned across the table earnestly, 
and, lowering his voice, said,— 

“T have just heard your name coupled with hers, and I have also 
just heard for the first time that Romney is living. Well, Barradale, 
there’s no need to explain further. I am the most miserable man on 
God’s earth.” 

His eyes were indeed miserable. I could not but pity him, for I 
understood the situation only too well. He went on: 

“T have come to you to know the truth, and I am going to ask for 
it plainly. Is there an affair between Mrs. Romney and you?” 

“ None, absolutely,” I curtly and emphatically replied. 

Macon drew a long breath. There was a pause. I was on the 
point of giving him the unvarnished truth about Mrs. Romney, but I 
hesitated. He was too wretched and too fierce just then to have been 
grateful to me if I had; and, besides, he was finding it out for himself. 
Afterwards I was sorry I had not spoken, for I was destined to hear 
more of the affair in the near future. 

The whole scene had been so sudden, so brief, and so deucedly un- 
comfortable that when Macon left the club, which he did almost im- 
mediately, I did not learn anything about his movements or intentions, 
save that he was leaving town that night. 

After he had gone I went and hunted up Hargate and the game. 
I plunged into it, and was glad to forget my interview with Macon in 
the loggia. 





CHAPTER IV. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


Ir I were to go into all the details of the succeeding days, of my 
conferences with Mrs. Childs and of my interviews with real estate 
men in the endeavor to locate the Secretary’s family for the coming 
season, I should become as tiresome as a certain popular novelist did 
who in countless pages portrayed the dreary wanderings of two of his 
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favorite characters in their search of a flat. During these days I often 
ground my teeth over the task I had undertaken. 

It is needless to say that I soon learned that Mrs. Childs felt the 
importance of money and position, and that she meant to make the 
most of them in the brief four years before her. I felt a kind of 
relief and satisfaction in this fact, for it would bea much more popular 
thing to overdo the position than to fall short in public expectation, 
and I had a vivid recollection of a predecessor of hers some years ago 
who persisted in driving about in the department wagon, to the utter 
scandalizing of the community, and who, when remonstrated with for 
so extraordinary a proceeding, had tersely disclaimed, in a vernacular 
entirely her own, there being any “sculduggery” about her, whatever 
that might mean. So, when Mrs. Childs wished to lease a showy white 
stone house with monstrous caryatids supporting the eaves and impos- 
sible lions guarding the door-way, I felt that her error in taste was at 
least encouraging, and that it would be a more hopeful task to tone her 
down to a quieter selection than it would have been to key her to a 
higher pitch had her choice fallen below the requirements of the situa- 
tion. But we had some discouraging and annoying skirmishes before 
anything was accomplished. It seemed as if there were nothing in all 
the town that pleased her ladyship save the aforesaid white monstrosity, 
but against that I had set my face, and I was supported by the Secre- 
tary. At last I had an inspiration, and I flattered myself that I had 
been quite adroit when I finally installed the family in a spacious old- 
fashioned house, in which all the appointments bore the hall-mark of 
gentility and race. 

It was a house that had been known to me from my earliest recol- 
lection. Familiar figures trooped through every room. I could still 
see a stately man of the old school moving about, and I almost felt 
again his awe-inspiring manner. What would his feelings have been 
had he known that the old family mansion would pass entirely out of 
the hands of his descendants, and that his own grandson would one 
day be installing strangers therein? Of course the Childs knew 
nothing of this. They did not know to whom the old house had once 
belonged. They did not know what ghosts peopled it to me. I 
should keep the knowledge to myself, and I hoped no idle tongue 
would inform them. 

When everything was done that I could do, when the corps of 
servants was complete, when horses and correct carriages were in the 
stable and the last touches were given, these new people, whose lackey 
I had become, moved into my grandfather’s house. I[ could not help 
awaiting with some curiosity their comments. Sandy said, as he tore 
all over the house, his footsteps sounding like a cavalry charge,— 

“What a jolly old house this is! I say, governor, I can see all 
the way down the river from the cupola.” 

Mrs, Childs looked about regretfully, and said, in a quick, com- 
plaining tone,— 

“ Dear me, what a barn of a house! People don’t know half how 
to live down South here. I wish the drawing-room had been done 
. over in white and gold. The crystal chandelier isn’t bad, though it is 
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clumsy and old-fashioned, but of course the rooms will look very 
different when I fill in a few modern chairs in bright satin, and some 
bits of new bric-d-brac. The stuff in that cabinet over there must 
have come out of the Ark, and the ball-room is perfectly hideous. I 
can’t for the life of me see why any one should want those queer 
mirrors between all the windows, and those long ep chairs 
—or are they sofas? They are simply terrible. I shall move them 
all out the first thing I do.” 

I half sighed and half smiled at the fate in store for the old 
Chippendale and the quaint Venetian mirrors which had been brought 
from Italy and had been one of the wonders of the town in a long- 
gone-by day, and which would be regarded almost as a patent of 
nobility by most people; but I knew that Mrs. Childs was still re- 
gretting the white stone mansion with the lions and caryatids. 

As for the Secretary, he walked silently about with his hands 
clasped behind him. He looked long and thoughtfully out of the 
little round windows at the top of the house, from which could be 
seen a wide, sluggish river, bounded in the distance by the soft, green 
banks of the Virginia shore, against which in relief stood out an old 
yellow mansion-house, grim, lonely, and historic. As he turned away 
from the view he sighed and said,— 

“It was a terrible struggle, Stephen, and it is painful even now to 
look at that old place and remember all that Robert Lee gave up. Let 
me see, some of your own people were on the other side in the Rebel- 
lion, weren’t they ?” 

“Yes, my grandfather was entirely rebel in his sympathies, so 
much so that a guard was kept around this—around his house for 
months. My father’s oldest brother fought and died for the lost cause, 
my father himself being the only one of his family whose allegiance 
to the government never wavered. He was given command of a ship 
at a very early age, and there was a terrible and bitter breach between 
him and my grandfather. All this is hearsay with me, for I was too 
little a chap to know of such things at that time, having been ushered 
into the world with the guns of Sumter.” 

“This old house pleases me exactly, Stephen. The man who built 
it and lived in it was evidently no self-made man. He must have 
come of an old line that had known only the cultured side of life. 
Look at these queer bits of carving: they must have been brought 
from Europe. Constance will like this. She and I are a good deal 
alike in our tastes. Do you know anything about the former owners ?” 

“Only that their story is common enough in this part of the world. 
They were ruined by the war. When the last owner died, about twelve 
years ago, he had nothing to bequeath but debts and a pension to his 
widow.” (God forgive me, I was speaking of my own father.) “This 
old house was covered up with mortgages, and of course it passed 
away from the original family, together with everything in it. I 
happened to know it could be leased, and I am glad that it is satis- 
factory.” 

“That scroll-work over there almost forms a letter: it looks like 
B,” said the Secretary. . 
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Luckily, he was speaking absently, and I did not reply. I felt a 
singular reluctance to acknowledge my relationship to the old place, 
and I wished with all my heart that I had encouraged Mrs. Childs to 
lease the white monstrosity upon which her heart had been set in the 
first place ; but it was too late. I had of my own free will precipitated 
these people almost headlong into this particular house, and I was just 
beginning to count the cost of what I had done. My feelings can 
better be imagined than described when I remembered that I should 
have to face the entire smart world in the character of major-domo to 
these people in my own grandfather’s house. The situation was rare, 
and caused me some exquisite, though grim, amusement. 

Sometimes it seemed more herculean than my temper and self- 
respect could bear; for, when all was said and done, what did I know 
about the running of an official household ? or, for that matter, what 
did I know about running a household of any kind? and I was called 
upon for every petty thing imaginable. Mrs. Childs would make a 
great show of consulting me upon all points, and then, woman-like, go 
and do just as she had made up her mind to do. I did, however, dis- 
suade her from using a crest upon the panels of her carriages,—which 
took some little tact to accomplish, for she had just received a very 
impressive-looking one with martlets upon it from a well-known firm 
in New York: I also saved the Chippendale and Venetian mirrors 
from banishment. It was Figaro gi, Figaro la, every day in the week, 
except when I would take refuge with the Secretary and write up for 
him his arrears of correspondence. 

I had not heard anything further of Roger Macon, but I learned 
that Mrs. Romney had returned to town from a coaching-trip, and 
then I heard through the constantly-sifting gossip of the club that 
Macon had met Mrs. Romney on this coaching-trip and had at once 
become infatuated with her. He had followed her from place to 
place, and even to Washington, where he had immediately learned 
that there was a stumbling-block in the shape of Romney, and, as he 
had thought, still another in the shape of myself. I could not help 
wishing that I had spoken out frankly at the club, as my impulse had 
dictated. What an egregious fool a man can be about a woman when 
given the inclination and an unhindered opportunity ! 

The autumn was now well advanced. People were beginning to 
flock back to town. Houses were being opened up in all directions. The 
same old set began to take their familiar places in public once more. The 
Bachelors reorganized, and we had our usual yearly wrangle over the 
list of admissions. The more conservative members, with their ever- 
vigilant eyes, scanned the membership list carefully lest some taint of 
trade should creep within our hallowed midst; though of course we 
were ready to stretch out our arms in welcome to any unchallenged 
sprig from the embassies who might perchance have arrived on this 
side during the summer.- The Hunt Club also woke again to new life 
and elected a new M.F.H. A date was set for the first run, and it was 
devoutly hoped that traditional hunting weather would prevail, with a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky. The meet was to be this side of 
Dumblane and the finish to be at the new club-house, where the hunters 
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and the visitors who should go to see the throw-off were to stop for 
tea afterwards. 

The one lasting enthusiasm I have ever had, and the only one that 
has ever seemed worth while, has been my love of horses. If I were 
to tell of the sacrifices, the shifts I have made to keep my mare Sté- 
phane from following in the wake of my other possessions, I should 
make the eyes of my polite friends open rather wide. Stéphane has 
been my one lasting passion. She has never failed me, and I made up 
my mind long ago that when the time should come that I could no 
longer provide for her I should lead her out into the free and open 
country and there end it all with a bullet between her faithful eyes. I 
think she has always understood this in her dumb brute way ; for 
sometimes when I have been unusually down and have ridden gloomily 
out into the country away from asphalt pavements, she has turned her 
grave, almost human eyes upon me as much as to say, “ Don’t do it to- 
day, master.” 

She has carried me a winner through several steeple-chases; she 
has followed the longest hunts, always close to the hounds and rarely 
absent at the death; water jumps, worm fences, prickly hedges, are as 
nothing to her quick, unerring eye, her supple sinews. It is only a 
heavily ploughed field that can have power to stay her stride. No one 
will ever know the respect I have for Stéphane. She is the only one 
of her sex that is never capricious, never changeable; and ‘the red- 
brown gloss of her head is as beautiful as ever the red-brown tresses 
of a woman could be. During the scorching hot months of summer 
she had been browsing in green country pastures with her shoes off, but 
with the early awakening autumn sports she had been brought to town 
and shod and was ready for the first run of the hounds. 

I persuaded the Secretary and Mrs. Childs to drive out to the meet 
and afterwards to come to the club-house for tea, where I should meet 
them and act as host. I knew it would be a good opportunity to pre- 
sent to them thus early a few of the right people among those who 
were entirely outside of official circles. Accordingly, they drove out 
in their new cabriolet, and when the run was over I dismounted and 
approached their carriage to beg them to come inside the club-house for 
tea. As I went towards them I was secretly amused at the interroga- 
tive glances from both coachman and footman which plainly asked of 
me, “ Are we all right? Are we doing the thing properly?” I was, 
however, a little staggered by the cool nod which Mrs. Childs bestowed 
upon me, and hastened to present to her the two most important per- 
sonages present, the French ambassador and the Honorable Arthur 
Alan Butler Hargate. Not that I presented the latter with all the 
flourish of his many names, but I was a little bit nettled at the con- 
descending nod I had received, and therefore gave Hargate rather more 
of a send-off than I usually bestow on him. But if I was impressed 
with the coolness of Madam’s greeting to me, judge how much more I 
was impressed when she addressed the French ambassador in French, 
—crude and clumsy French if you will, but nevertheless French. 
As for the Secretary himself, he was undisguisedly pleased by the 
whole scene and surroundings,—the sharp, damp air, the stretch of 
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open country, the mounted horsemen, the impatient, drooping hounds, 
the quick-moving figures of the gay throng, all thrown into relief by 
the dark line of woods in the background and the warm, old-fashioned 
farm-house in the foreground. I knew the Secretary was pleased and 
interested. I also saw tinat he had an eye for a horse, for he took in 
Stéphane’s points at once and said,— 

“T didn’t know you owned such a piece of horse-flesh, Stephen ?” 

“Tt is my one folly, sir.” 

Just then a general move was made towards the club-house, and I 
ushered the Secretary and Mrs. Childs into the primitive little drawing- 
room, with its low ceiling, its old-time furniture, and its faint, musty 
smell, As my eye swept over the room I was rather taken aback to 
find that Mrs. Romney was pouring tea at the tea-table ; but before I 
had time to make any recognition of the fact my attention was dis- 
tracted by the sound of my own name, and I heard just behind me in 
a loud voice, that evidently took no heed of the surrounding crowd,— 

‘Stephen Barradale can work it for us, if he only will; he’s here 
with ’em to-day.” 

I knew the voice well. Its owner belonged to the smart set, and 
was a young woman whose tongue was a good deal longer than her 

igree. I turned at once to find myself face to face with a group of 
fashionable girls,—girls with unimpeachable frocks, unimpeachable 
appearance, sleek and well groomed. They were perfect types of the 
smart set that belongs to all society the world over in this end-of-the- 
century, electric-light age. Their creed is to waste no courtesy on 
anybody outside of their own immediate set, or on any one who can- 
not give them something in return. But I don’t know that I ought 
to rail at the fashionable girl of the day. Providence, no doubt, was 
wise in fashioning her as he did; for, in the language of Mrs. Poyser, 
he undoubtedly made her to match the man. I don’t know that her 
manners ever grated upon me before,—probably not,—but they grated 
upon me that day. 

I wheeled around upon hearing my name spoken, and faced the 
speaker, who was Miss Bellamy. She continued,— 

“We were just saying, Mr. Barradale, that we think it might be a 
good thing to cultivate Mrs. Childs. We hear that these people have 
loads of money and that they’re going to entertain lavishly. We want 
to get hold of as many ball-rooms as we can for our dinner dances, and 
we know the fame of the Barradale ball-room. Do you think you could 
work the ball-room for us?” 

“Tam sure I could not,” I replied, smilingly and promptly, “ but 
I will present you, and no doubt you can arrange it for yourselves.” 
And accordingly I presented them. 

It amused me not a little to note the adroit flattery which each let 
drop, and which was a comedy in itself. Ido not think that it was 
entirely lost upon Mrs. Childs; and I mentally tossed up a coin, 
wondering whether it would come down heads or tails,—or, in other 
words, whether it would be “ ball-room” or “no ball-room” for these 
disinterested girls. 

When everybody had had tea and there seemed no possible excuse 
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for lingering, there was a general move towards carriages. The crowd 
moved out upon the cramped porch, where it overflowed in a straggling 
group. While we stood there just before separating, a soft, sweet voice 
called me distinctly enough for everybody at hand to hear, “ Stephen.” 
It was Mrs. Romney’s. 

Once I should have thrilled from head to foot at the sound of my 
name so pronounced, and my voice would have been too unsteady to 
answer ; but now I only turned gravely towards her. She continued, 
plaintively,— 

“‘ Stephen, am I to be the only one who is not to meet your friends ?” 

There was a sweet, hurt, child-like look in her innocent, grave eyes. 
It seemed to me that every tongue had suddenly ceased its chatter. 
There was a perceptible pause. I said, quietly, while I stood with 
bared head,— 

“ Mr. Secretary, may I present Mrs, Romney ?” 

The Secretary uncovered his gray head with old-fashioned gallantry 
and made a neatly-turned compliment. Then I pronounced Mrs. 
Romney’s name to Mrs. Childs, and we stood in light conversation for 
a few moments. Hargate finally motioned to the Secretary’s footman 
to bring up their carriage, and while they were preparing to drive 
away I sprang into my saddle, and Stéphane and I turned our faces 
towards the town. 





CHAPTER V. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN, 


Wir# the first Monday in December came the assembling of 
Congress. This event is taken very little into account by the general 
run of people in the District, and by the smart set not at all. I can 
count various people of my acquaintance who have never in all their 
lives had the impulse to cross the threshold of either the Senate or the 
House. It was therefore some little surprise to me to learn that Mrs. 
Childs desired to be present on the occasion, and it was intimated to 
me that I was expected to accompany her in order to point out the 
prominent men. To me there is scarcely any form of boredom equal 
to that of Congress. The overheated air, the uncomfortable gallery 
seats, the din and confusion of sounds, and the tedious and perpetual 
calling of yeas and nays, go to make up the most monotonous experi- 
ence to the initiated that can well be found. 

Of course, on the assembling of a new Congress all interest centres 
in the House, and it was accordingly there that I piloted Mrs. Childs. 
As we made our way thither rather slowly through the corridors it 
was almost a liberal education to see the crowd. The lobbies, com- 
mittee-rooms, corridors, and door-ways swarmed thickly with all sorts 
and conditions of men and women who wanted everything under the 
sun and were there to get it: men who wanted consulates in South 
America, men who wanted Indian Agencies, speculators who wanted 
mail-lettings for routes in the Territories, seedy men who were depend- 
ants of Senators and Congressmen, men who wanted to reduce the tax 
on whiskey, men who had schemes for the tariff, men who had just 
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invented or discovered new projectiles, men on the make and men on 
the spend, unprotected women, widows who had never had husbands, 
women with antecedents and histories, women with careers, women 
with missions, and women who were nameless. 

There were crowds who bought the Blue-Book, crowds who bor- 
rowed it, and multitudes who devoured it eagerly. They were mostly 
the odds and ends of the human family, set afloat or run aground by 
the pressure of hard living and hard times. They, one and all, trooped 
through the endless corridors and flooded the galleries, there to gaze 
down unintelligently upon the chaos of the House below. 

When we finally reached the galleries, it was on the stroke of 
twelve, and we were ushered into the gallery set apart for diplomats, 
We had scarcely seated ourselves when the gavel fell, and the clerk of 
the House, there being no Speaker as yet, called the new Congress to 
order, then immediately the din began. 

I set about my task of pointing out the well-known faces of the 
members below. Who at a glance cannot tell the new member just 
entering upon his term? He is smiling, confident, suave, and im- 

rtant. The old member, alas! has often a weary look on his face: 
he knows that he must settle down to the old work of baffling unsolved 
problems, and must face new questions which threateningly confront 
him. He is not the brilliant meteor who flashes through a session or 
two leaving a trail of light behind, but he is the plodding member, 
who faithfully serves his constituents and his party, who never shirks 
the work of the House, who never shirks his vote, but, alas! who is 
nine times out of ten not known outside the Congressional Directory 
and the Record. Ah, who would be a Congressman? NotI. I was 
almost content for the moment with being a lackey to the rich woman 
at my side, who was plying me with questions continually : 

“'What’s that man doing over there with his hat on? What is 
the clerk mumbling? Will every one of ’em have to take the oath? 
You say that man is the sergeant-at-arms: what does he have to do? 
Carry the mace? What is the mace?” and so on. 

I found it almost as difficult to answer all these questions compre- 
hensively as it would have been to make her understand the points in 
a game of baseball; and whoever has tried to make a woman under- 
stand baseball has been tested to the uttermost. 

At last Mrs. Childs became weary of the constant repetition and 
swearing in of the new members, and concluded to go home. I 
solaced myself later with a short, brisk ride into the country. Stéphane 
was fresh, so was the December air ; and I got back to partake of club 
salt in a more contented spirit. That night after I had written for the 
Secretary for a couple of hours he suddenly interrupted the work with 
an unexpected proposition : 

“Stephen, we’re very lonely in this big house: I want you to come 
here and live with us permanently.” 

“Never, sir,” I said, promptly and decisively. 

“Why not? We were talking of it only this morning. Mrs. 
paar desires it, Sandy is full of the notion, and I—I want it very 
much, 
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“ Never, sir,” was all I seemed able to repeat. I had visions of 
Mrs, Childs coming in and settling the thing before I could make it 
understood that I would not consent to any such arrangement. 

“ But, my dear boy, you have no home; you have only the club, 
and you are invaluable to me. What is your objection ?” 

“Simply, sir, that I have an utter disinclination for it. I cannot 
but feel gratified by the kind invitation, but I have been used to 
absolute freedom. It would be difficult to conform to new ways, and 
I think it would be a mistake all around.” 

The idea of living in the old house again under such a different 
rule would have been intolerable to me in itself, to say nothing of the 

arting with my last remnant of freedom and self-respect. The 
retary said, with a sigh,— 

“T am sorry; I had set my heart upon it. You will find it more 
difficult to refuse Mrs. Childs, Stephen.” 

¥ I know I shall ; but it is impossible for me to accept the propo- 
sition. 

Nothing more was said at the time, but in a day or two I had to 
meet the question with Mrs. Childs. It was couched in a very different 
way. She demanded of me that I should live under their roof, and 
one argument was,— 

“You see, Mr. Barradale, it is a great nuisance to be sending to 
the club for you when you are not here. You never go away from 
the house for an hour but something is wanted, some note to answer, 
some subscription to be filled in, or some one to be interviewed, and I 
don’t see any other way but that you must live here permanently.” 

“Never,” was all I could reply ; and so stubborn was I that at 
last Mrs, Childs said, sharply,— 

“There must be some reason that does not meet the eye. Have 
oe considered how much to your advantage financially it will 

I flushed, and said, “ No, I have not, Mrs. Childs, and I can only 
repeat that it is out of the question. I would do almost anything for 
the Secretary and—you, but not that.” 

“ Well, I think you are very obstinate, Mr. Barradale.” And she 
set her mouth in the straight line I already knew so well. 

Shortly after this the smart world began to wake up,-and informal 
visiting became the order of the day. It was now part of my duty, 
or I may say my whole duty, to make out visiting-lists and to keep 
Mrs. Childs’s visiting-book. Almost every name that I entered in the 
latter brought a twitch to my lips. Every set of cards that I put in 
envelopes and sent out to be delivered by the footman caused in me a 
feeling of exquisite derision. Then, too, I had the novel mission of 
finding out the dates of the different Cabinet dinners that were to take 
place; for it was de rigueur that they should not conflict with each 
other, and above all it was of great importance not to conflict with the 
State dinners at the Executive Mansion. All this I finally arranged, 
and the dates for the dinners of Secretary and Mrs. Childs were duly 
set, beginning with the first one to the President: and other and far 
more brilliant schemes were talked over. As New ¥ear’s day drew 
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on, which begins with the White House and the Diplomatic breakfast, 
I felt that the curtain was about to be rung up. ; :; 

Towards the end of December, just before Christmas, a cablegram 
was received which threw the old Barradale mansion into quite an ex- 
citement. It announced that Constance Childs would sail for home 
immediately. It needed only a glance into the Secretary’s face to see 
what this news was to him. I did not look at Mrs. Childs; I did not 
wish to surprise in her any reluctance to welcome the daughter of the 
house ; and from the silence which for a moment prevailed, I knew that 
the news was unwelcome to her. Sandy sent up a shout of pleasure, 
and said, with boyish enthusiasm,— 

“T say, governor, it'll be jolly good fun for you and me to have 
Con home again. I’m going to New York to meet her.” 

“Yes, you shall go, Sandy, my son; we'll go together.” 

The father and son left the room, arm in arm. Some days later, 
when the steamer was nearly due, the Secretary came home early one 
day, and came straight to the library where I was writing, and said,— 

“Stephen, I find that the very day the steamer arrives will be 
Cabinet day: this new foreign complication has arisen which compels 
a full discussion, and the President has requested everybody to be 
present. I don’t see how I can possibly go to New York, and yet I 
don’t see how I can let Constance arrive and I not be there to meet her. 
What shall I do?” 

There was a worn, harassed look on his face. I had noticed for 
some time past that the cares of the department were weighing him 
down, and that he was having less and less leisure every day. 
™ Pile Mr. Secretary, could not Mrs. Childs go, accompanied by 

ndy? 

Yes,” he replied, doubtfully ; then he added, “ My idea was that 
you should go over with Sandy.” 

“Of course, sir, I will go, if you desire, and if you find that you 
cannot get away. When does the steamer get in ?” 

“ Day after to-morrow, and you must go over to-morrow night. I 
wouldn’t have had it happen this way for the world ; the poor child 
will think she is not welcome, for she has no one but me to look to.” 

After a little more discussion, the Secretary returned to the depart- 
ment. The hext afternoon a message came to me from him that he 
was definitely sure he could not get away, and I was instructed to pro- 
ceed with Sandy immediately to New York. Accordingly, the boy, in 
high glee, and I not altogether unwilling, started off in the Congres- 
sional that afternoon. Sandy remarked as we sped along,— 

“Tt would be a go if I shouldn’t know Con.” 

“ How long is it since your sister went abroad ?” 

“Tt is nearly three years, and I’ll be hanged if I knew that last 

hoto she sent home. Of course you never saw Con in your life, and 
if I shouldn’t know her we’d be ina hole. I wish the governor had 

“Oh, we shall have no difficulty, Iimagine: she at least will know 
you, Sandy.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure of that,” replied the youngster, in an im- 
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portant tone, as he put up his hand slyly to stroke an incipient down 
on his upper lip. 

The next day we stood on the pier and watched the incoming ship, 
and when she touched the dock we pressed forward to scan the faces 
leaning over the rail. I was looking for the fair girl I had seen in the 
photograph, and Sandy was staring with all his might for dimly- 
remembered features. Slowly the crowd surged over the gang-plank, 
and everybody was closely scrutinized, but there seemed to be nobody 
for us to claim. I was beginning to be seriously uneasy as in due time 
the last group came ashore, when a voice exclaimed suddenly from be- 
hind us, “ Why, Sandy !” 

A tall young woman, very nearly as tall as I, and not looking in 
the least like the photograph I so well remembered, was just detaching 
herself from a group of distinguished-looking people with whom un- 
doubtedly she had made the voyage. As we turned around quickly 
upon Sandy’s name being spoken, we faced her. There was a moment 
of uncertainty on Sandy’s part, then his arms were flung around her 
in a quick, boyish embrace, and he exclaimed,— 

“ Why, Conny, old girl, I didn’t know you; and I’ve been staring 
at every woman under forty that came down the gang-plank. I don’t 
know how I came to miss you.” . 

‘Where is papa? I don’t see him,” she said at once, glancing 
anxiously about. 

“He couldn’t come over, Con. His chief went and had an old 
Cabinet meeting, so the governor couldn’t come. Barradale came in- 
stead.” 

There was a trembling about the girl’s mouth, and for a moment 
her eyes filled, as she stood gazing wistfully into Sandy’s face; then 
she asked, negatively,— 

“T suppose of course mamma did not come to meet me either?” 

“No, Con; fact is, the old lady is in the midst of great doings 
and is no end of a swell just now; she couldn’t leave, but she sent 
her love.” 

“T think papa might have come; I counted on seeing his face the 
first thing,” said the girl. And she turned her face away to hide the 
disappointed tears. I had been quite forgotten by Sandy, and stood 
aside, an onlooker; but I remembered that there were custom-house 
—— to meet and luggage to be inspected, so I stepped forward and 
said,— 

“‘Miss Childs, the Secretary gave me this letter to give to you as 
soon as you landed, and if you will give me your keys I will attend to 
the custom-house and to the transferring of your luggage.” 

Miss Childs looked at me, while i spoke, half doubtfully, half 
inquiringly ; then Sandy bethought himself to say,— 

“Oh, I forgot, Conny; this is Mr. Barradale. He is the right- 
hand man in the family nowadays, and my particular friend. He’s 
the governor’s private secretary, though the mater has rather swiped 
him of late.” 

Miss Childs gave me a troubled look and murmured somethin 
about having “heard of Mr. Barradale” in acknowledgment of 
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Sandy’s horribly slangy and patronizing introduction. She was very 
much overcome at the defection of her father, and she had not had a 
chance to read what I was sure was a tender greeting from him. 
She mechanically handed me out her keys, giving me a faint smile. 

I found a place for her away from the crowd, and, bidding Sandy 
stand guard over her, made my way to the custom office. There was 
no difficulty nor delay, fortunately ; we were able inside of an hour or 
so to leave the pier, and were soon rattling over the cobble-stones on 
our way to the train. 

I had had considerable curiosity about this young woman, and 
while she and Sandy were deep in their eager conversation I was si- 
lently studying her. I was distinctly disappointed in her beauty, and 
she had, besides, a most pronounced affectation of speech. It was ultra 
precise, ultra refined, ultra cultivated. She seemed on a first view a 
perfect type of the fin-de-siécle young woman. She paid absolutely no 
attention to me beyond what conventional courtesy demanded, and I 
was left to observe her at my leisure. There was no doubt about it, I 
was disappointed in Constance Childs. 





CHAPTER VI. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


My disappointment in Miss Childs’s beauty lasted just three days. 
At the end of that time I found myself seeing her with very different 
eyes. Whether it was that she underwent some subtle change upon 
reaching home, or whether her points were so fine that one could dis- 
cover them only slowly, I do not know. 

She had an unusually grave face for a young woman. Her hair 
was brown, rather nondescript in its color, neither warm nor yet dull 
in tint. She parted it plainly and drew it away softly on either side 
of her temples, leaving a forehead that was like the opaque whiteness 
of an egg-shell. She had not one regular feature. When examined 
separately, they were distinctly plain features, for the nose was rather 
too short and the mouth a trifle too wide; but there was a wealth of 
rich vivid coloring upon her cheeks that was the living embodiment 
of fresh, young health. The eyes were large, dark, and expressive, 
and were marked with straight, delicate brows; they met you with a 
steady level look which could change in an instant with any interest 
or emotion. When she bent them upon Sandy there was suppressed 
— in them at his audacious slang, or they glowed with interest 
in his games and sports. If they were turned towards Mrs. Childs 
there came into their depths a serious, contemplative look, which grad- 
ually became wistful. hen they rested upon the Secretary, as they 
invariably did if he were present, they were soft and luminous and 
would gradually deepen with thoughtful comprehension as she fol- 
lowed his utterances, no matter how intricate or dense the subject ; 
and if by chance her eyes dropped upon me—well, there was simply 
no expression at all; not any more, that is, than when they rested 
upon the butler or the footman. 
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There was something intensely vigorous and fresh about her, albeit 
she did speak with a certain affectation. It was a tone and inflection 
that one often hears nowadays among young women who are well 
educated, who have travelled overmuch, and who are perhaps conscious 
of it. It did not take Sandy long to catch up this little affectation of 
speech, which he imitated and aired upon all occasions. 

The mother and daughter seemed to be upon fairly good terms 
outwardly ; just how much of an armed neutrality it was I could only 
imagine. Sharp words and small stings were met with quiet manner, 
dignified speech, or else silence. Mrs, Childs, while in no way ever 
disposed to derogate any jot from her position, nevertheless put the 
daughter forward prominently, and from the time of Miss Childs’s first 
appearance in public there was a change of venue in the entire fashion- 
able world. The striking-looking, well-dressed, self-poised girl at- 
tracted wide-spread attention, and the wealth that was behind her 
brought young and old among the smart set to the Secretary’s doors. 
I was an interested and amused observer. 

I had begun already to hear little sneers dropped now and then 
upon my position in the Childs household, and I was ready to curse the 
day I had entered upon such a farce. I had caught one or two glances 
from Miss Childs as she noted my footing. There was surprise, then 
perplexity, and finally a look which, if I spoke the truth, I should 
call contempt. 

The first time that my position was clearly defined to the polite 
world at large was on the first Cabinet-day reception, when I stood 
near Mrs. Childs and made the presentations to her of the Toms, 
Dicks, and Harrys who thronged in through her doors all that after- 
noon. I had in years gone by half pitied the young army and navy 
officers whom I had seen detailed to make presentations to the wives 
of the War and Navy Secretaries, but I little dreamed it would be my 
fate to do likewise. 

As I stood there that afternoon and several people, both men and 
women, of my acquaintance chaffed me slyly upon my occupation, I 
caught a fleeting glance from Miss Childs as she heard these little 
gibes; but I went on presenting name after name with the utmost 
coolness and nonchalance No one should know what a fiery ordeal it 
was to me. Once Mrs. Childs whispered to me, in a surprised tone,— 

“Where do all these odd-looking people come from? Are they 
——_ Washingtonians? Do they flock like this every Wed- 
nesday ? 

“Yes,” I replied, and my eye followed a group of impossible 
women who had just come in to walk about the rooms, take stock of 
things, stare at the receiving party, and walk out again. Then I con- 
tinued, in explanation,— 

“Most of these people are strangers ; some of them are Washing- 
tonians, but very few of the smart set are here. They do not do very 
much of this kind of visiting, though no doubt some of them will be 
here to-day. The diplomats will present themselves sooner or later.” 

Before the day was over, various of the diplomatic corps came in. 
Hargate was particularly anxious to meet Miss Childs, and after pres- 
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sentation lingered until nearly the close of the afternoon. There was 
an attaché of the French Embassy, Bouton by name, who also seemed 
to become enamoured at first sight. I never had a particle of liking 
for Bouton, and I hoped devoutly that he did not mean to attach him- 
self to the family. 

The ease with which Miss Childs met and talked to the various 
foreigners made me think that she felt more at home with them than 
with her compatriots. She always seemed to have a fluent word of - 
German or Italian, and French of course. I almost expected to hear 
Chinese fall from her lips when the representative of China came in 
with a jade ring on his thumb and a big jewelled button in his cap; 
but no, she addressed him in French, and, finding that fail, she con- 
versed with the interpreter, Dr. Ping, who conveyed her remarks to the 
impassive Celestial. The crowning event of the day was when Mrs. 
Romney swept into the room, followed closely by Roger Macon. I 
had not known that he was in town, but as soon as I saw his determined, 
almost dogged face I knew there was sure to be some dénouement sooner 
or later, and that he meant to see this affair to the bitter end. Mrs. 
Romney looked as young, fair, and innocent as any dove. Her first 
remark was loud enough for any one to hear who stood near, and her 
tone was as gracious and liquid as the purest spring water. 

“T am so glad to see you, Stephen. It must be delightful to you 
to be in your grandfather’s house again. The old Barradale domain 
looks vastly rejuvenated.” 

As she made this remark she looked up innocently into my face, 
but she was careful at the same time to notice whether Miss Childs 
had heard her. Of course Miss Childs had, and was looking at us 
both questioningly. Mrs. Romney thereupon addressed herself to her, 
and said, opening her eyes to their widest extent, like a child,— 

“Why, Miss Childs, I thought everybody in Washington knew 
that this house belonged to the Barradales. Stephen was born here. 
It is such a strange coincidence, his being here again; everybody is 
talking about it, and I supposed you knew it.” 

“No, I did not know it, Mrs. Romney ; I have only been home a 
week or two, and have not become acquainted with nor interested in 
the personal histories of people as yet,” replied Miss Childs; and she 
turned her eyes upon me swiftly with a look I do not like to recall, 
nor shall I define its meaning; but its effect was shrivelling, and I 
felt the blood leap in me. I answered her look in speech, and was 
rude in intention. I looked her squarely in the eyes, and said, 
smiling,— ~ 

* ie has been one of Fortune’s turns of the wheel, Miss Childs: I 
am unfortunately the end of an old line, and you are happily the 
beginning of a new one, that is all.” 

I had not bettered my position one whit by my remark, but some- 
thing in this young woman’s attitude of disdain towards me and her 
worldliness stung me continually, and I was compelled by her manner 
to be constantly on the defensive, and to give more thought to her than 
I had given to any woman since my affair with Mrs. Romney. One 
afternoon a little later she entirely overstepped the bounds in showing 
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her contempt for me. A party of us was assembled in the Secretary’s 
drawing-room, and some idiot was attempting to run me upon my 
nearness to Miss Childs and all the possibilities it opened up. Miss 
Childs of course heard it, and, as if to define my position clearly before 
every one, said, in a tone of curt command,— 

“‘ Mr. Barradale, I am waiting for tea. Go and find out what is 
the matter.” 

Her words cut like a lash, and I was angered by her rudeness; 
but, without betraying any concern or ‘even surprise, 1 touched an 
electric bell and summoned the footman. When he appeared I said, 

uietly,— 

“‘ Miss Childs has an order to give, I believe.” 

I turned away and speedily left the room amidst an intense silence, 
but I had caught a burning flush on her face as soon as I addressed 
the footman. I wondered if she were trying to enact the scene from 
the “ Poor Young Man,” and I had to smile as I recalled how exactly 
we had filled the bill. I avoided her as much as was possible thence- 
forth. 

From this time on the social ball rolled rapidly. The Childs be- 
came the most brilliant entertainers in all the town: dinners, receptions, 
musicales, followed in rapid succession. Miss Childs was already having 


a decided vogue, and there were various men in her train. Hargate 


was becoming assiduous in his attentions, always managing to be near 
her whenever she appeared. Also in her train, though least among 
them,’was Bouton, whom the Secretary always called Mr. Button. 

Mrs. Romney had established an intimacy in the house which was 
quite noticeable, and of course in her wake Roger Macon was always 
to be found. Mrs. Childs was particularly taken with her, and nothing 
that went on in the Secretary’s house was complete unless Mrs. Romney 
was present. But Miss Childs did not share in this intimacy ; she dis- 
tinctly held aloof. It was to my mind an evidence of the pure, un- 
erring instinct in a young woman against—well, let us say the unknown. 
I was most uneasy at the foothold she had gained, but I could do 
nothing against it, for she sought me with the utmost friendly affection, 
and would say, in her soft voice,— 

“Stephen is such an old friend.” 

Upon such a remark as this I have seen Macon set his teeth sharply 
and turn away. 

As the season wore on, I withdrew more and more from the whirl. 
I declined every invitation that I could with decency, and whenever I 
could I failed to appear even at the Secretary’s, 

During that whole season I never asked Miss Childs to dance. I 
often stood and watched her as she whirled around in Hargate’s arms, 
or in some other man’s, but never in mine. 

Sometimes I took refuge with the Secretary at the department, and 
would always feel a mental brace when he would give me some con- 
fidential matter to attend te-which he did not care to have his new 
secretary see. I had not failetto notice that he seemed very much 
harassed these days, and I heard~a rumor floating about town that 
there was a split in the Cabinet; but, as such rumors are in daily 
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circulation at the capital, I knew that it was not likely to be true; he 
was probably only feeling the stress and strain of public life. I hoped 
devoutly that he would not break down under it, as some of his prede- 
cessors had done. 

Just about this time I made a painful discovery. I found that 
Sandy, whom no one had any time to look after, was getting into mis- 
chief. I had twice seen him out on the street when he was supposed 
to be in schoul, and when I had questioned him he had given very 
evasive answers. So I went quietly around to inquire into his record, 
to find to my consternation that for two or three weeks he had scarcely 
appeared at school. I felt that I must watch the youngster and set 
him right without worrying the Secretary. I gave him a severescoring, 
and he promised better things. 

One night, when a large and brilliant theatre-party was in prog- 
ress, I was very much bored both by the play and by the people in the 
boxes: so I strolled out into the theatre, partly to get away from the 
incessant chatter and partly to get away from the sight of Hargate 
leaning over Miss Childs’ chair. Something in his attitude irritated 
me. As I left, Mrs. Childs said,— 

“Don’t go home, Mr. Barradale; I shall need you.” 

It seemed as though I could never get away from her claim upon 
me; I felt that I had a ball and chain upon my leg. WhenI was out 
in the aisle I happened to glance up into the top gallery, and a pale, 
boyish face was staring back at me. It was surely Sandy, and with 
him were two or three tough-looking fellows, much his seniors. I 
went up into the gallery at once. Something in the set, white face 
had startled me; but he must have seen me coming, for when I got 
there he was nowhere to be found. I was tempted to believe that I 
had been mistaken. I went down at once to the gallery entrance out- 
side, but he was not to be seen. I looked around for Mrs. Childs’ 
footman, who was standing on the curbstone waiting. I beckoned to 
him and asked if he had seen Sandy go away. 

“Yes, Mr. Barradale, he has just gone from the gallery door, and, 
sir, I think he was in bad company. I heard him say something 
about a variety theatre.” 

“Very well; don’t mention this to any one else.” 

There was a cab at hand. I jumped in and drove to one of the 
variety theatres, but there was no Sandy. I rapidly ran over in my 
mind other resorts of a like order, and determined to visit every one, 
which I did, and unearthed the poor deluded boy in one of them. It 
needed only a glance at him to know that he was not himself, and it 
needed only a glance at the faces of the three or four rough-looking 
fellows in whose company he was to know that the boy was not re- 
sponsible for what had befallen him. I approached him and laid my 
hand on his shoulder. He shook me off. One of his companions, 
whom they called “ Budd,” said,— 

“Come off that, I say.” 

I tightened my grasp on Sandy. He tried to get away, and 
said,— 

“G@way from here; lemme ’lone, Steve.” 
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At the same moment the youngster straightened himself, squared 
off, and dealt me an uncertain blow full in the face. This was enough. 
Immediately the roughs sprang upon me; the biggest one, a burly 
fellow, struck at me with a knife. A demon of brute rage took pos- 
session of me, and I laid about me vigorously and to some purpose. 
For a few minutes there was a fierce scrimmage; blows were dealt 
right and left. There was a cry of “police” from some source, but 
the fight went on; in the midst of which Sandy went to the floor, his 
unsteady head and still more unsteady legs being unable to sustain him 
longer in the scuffle. I don’t know how it would have ended, but I 
know we were all speedily taken into custody by the police; and when 
asked my name and residence I had a chance to explain. The Secre- 
tary’s name was given as bond, and, with my evening dress a total 
wreck, an ugly gash on the back of my hand, and Sandy in collapse, 
we were allowed to depart. We bundled into my waiting cab and 
started for home. On the way thither I had the proud satisfaction of 
knowing that I had laid out at least one of my assailants, though had 
I been Van Bibber my record would have been far more brilliant. 

My mind, however, was sorely taxed as to how I should get the 
youngster into his father’s house without any one knowing of it; for 
Mrs, Childs was entertaining the theatre-party at supper that night, 
and the whole gay crowd, no doubt, was having full swing. What 
should I do? How should I manage it? The boy was beginning to 
be very sick, and I might have to take some one into the secret. I 
naturally thought of the Secretary first, only to discard the thought at 
once. It might be possible to keep the unpleasant episode from him. 
Then I thought of his mother, but she seemed out of the question: 
she would only scold and rail at the boy, and do no end of harm, for 
our masculine make-up, even in a boy, no matter how much it sins or 
goes astray, must not be brought up roundly in bold reproof, but must 
be handled tenderly and the sinner held to the heart and protected ; at 
least this is the mode of treatment we masculines usually demand. 
So Mrs. Childs was out of the question. The only other person left, 
therefore, was Miss Childs. Yes, she would have to be the one ad- 
mitted to the secret ; and yet I could not bring myself to let her clear, 
pure eyes look upon this wretched, drunken boy. 

I ordered the cab to stop several doors from the Secretary’s house, 
and proceeded carefully to reconnoitre. Several carriages were standing 
about, and the house was brilliantly lighted. Evidently supper was 
in progress. I went up the steps and let myself in with my pass-key. 
A stealthy glance around the big hall told me that the guests must be 
at table, for there were gay voices and laughter coming from the dining- 
room. Just then a servant appeared. I beckoned to him. He came 
hastily, and, glancing at my disordered appearance, was about to speak. 
I made a warning gesture, and whispered,— 

“ How long will they be at supper?” 

“ They’re in the second course, sir.” 
“‘ Where’s the Secretary ?”” 

“‘ He’s at supper, too, sir.” 

“Very well, then: come with me.” 
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I led the way out to the street, the man following in a bewildered 
fashion. I explained, hurriedly, — 

“Mr. Sandy has had an accident; help me to get him to bed 
quietly, and keep your mouth shut. Do you understand ?” 

“Very good, sir.” 

I beckoned the cabman to come to the door, and the man-servant 
and I together lifted Sandy out and carried him with as little noise as 
possible into the house, up-stairs, and into his own somewhat remote 
room. Not one of the gay people in the dining-room below was 
the wiser. I locked the door and began to undress the boy and put 
him to bed. When all was done, I did not dare to leave him, for 
he was beginning to cry in a helpless, hysterical way. I only hoped 
that no one would come near the door. - I knew that when he should 
finally fall asleep I could steal out in the quiet hours of the night 
unseen. 

About two o’clock a sudden lull fell upon the house, and I knew 
that the last guest must have gone. I heard the servants come blun- 
dering up-stairs; I caught a muffled sound of voices in the corridor 
outside ; then all was still, and I breathed more freely. The boy had 
finally fallen into a heavy stupor. Just as I was about to leave him 
there came a light footstep down the corridor. It paused at the door, 
and my heart was in my mouth. There was a gentle tap, and yet an- 
other; the handle of the door was turned, and a girlish voice called 
softly at the keyhole,— 

“Sandy, it’s Conny ; let me in.” 

What on earth should Ido? The door-handle was rattled more 
vigorously, and a frightened voice said,— ; 

“Sandy, unlock your door; you frighten me when you lock your- 
self in. Sandy! Sandy!” 

She continued to call in a voice growing in fright. I did not know 
it was her custom to come to his door every night, no matter how late, 
to say good-night to him. I was afraid she would arouse the house. 
I turned the key and opened the door. She stood on the threshold, a 
lovely vision. She was in négligée, with loosened hair, flushed face, 
and shining eyes. 

When she saw me standing before her she became deadly white and 
grasped at the sides of the door for support. She exclaimed, in utter 
consternation,— 

“ Mr. Barradale !” 

“Yes, it is 1; Sandy is sick, and I did not wish to disturb any 
one. Will you come in?” 

She glanced at my strangely disordered appearance, and caught 
instantly, with her quick eyes, the ugly, gaping cut on my hand and 
wrist. She turned towards the figure huddled upon the bed ; she noted 
the red face, the heavy breathing. There was a pause, while wonder, 
doubt, and fright appeared successively in her face. Then she stepped 
into the room, shut the door, and said,— 

What has happened? Have you hurt Sandy, or has he hurt 
you ? 

“Neither ; Sandy has only hurt himself,” I replied, briefly. 
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“You left the theatre to-night suddenly, just after the second act. 
I saw you go hurriedly away. What was the matter? Had it to do 
with Sandy ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and I wondered how she knew that I had left 
the theatre; she had been absorbed at the time with Hargate. I did 
not go on; I did not want to tell this clear-eyed, womanly girl what 
ailed the wretched boy on the bed, and yet her keen instinct was 
guessing it. She went quickly to the bed. She listened to his heavy 
breathing, she leaned over and touched his red and swollen face, and 
caught the fumes of liquor. She turned suddenly, as though she had 
received a blow, and said, with horror and disgust in her face,— 

“Sandy has been drinking. How did it happen? Please tell me 
the whole truth.” 

I did tell her the whole truth; that is, all that was necessary. I 
went back to the time that I had found him in the streets during 
school hours. I told of his promises to me, I told of finding him at 
the theatre that night, and of following him and bringing him home. 
After I had finished she said,— 

“ But you are badly cut: how did it happen? There must have 
been some trouble. Where did you find Sandy ?” 

I would not name the place, of course, where I had found the boy, 
though she would have been none the wiser if I had; nor would I 
give any account of the cut on my hand, save in a vague way. All 
the time she regarded me steadily, with her eyes full of pain and dis- 
tress. She said, finally,— 

“Tt is perfectly terrible. We must keep this from papa, and we 
must save Sandy. I have been horribly selfish to neglect the boy, 
for I have a great deal of influence over him; and I shall not let 
him out of my sight for long in the future. Will you help me, Mr. 
Barradale ?” 

She ended her speech piteously with this appeal to me. Then she 
broke down suddenly and buried her face in Sandy’s bedclothes. I 
seemed to be utterly tongue-tied. I had no word to offer of consola- 
tion or sympathy. I could not believe that this sobbing girl was the 
worldly Constance Childs I had known during the past eight weeks, 
and I was bewildered. She started up in a few minutes with her face 
stained with crying and all her beauty convulsed with grief. She 
ey the tears from her eyes, pushed back her hair, and said, tremu- 
ously,— 

“But I am forgetting you. Your hand needs dressing ; you look 
wretchedly ill. You will let me make it more comfortable for you, 
won’t you ?” 

I wanted to ask her if it were true that she could be so divinely 
considerate, but of course I did not. I would not confess how painful 
my hand was becoming. She got up energetically and moved to the 
door, saying,— 

“ Wait here for me, please. Ill be back in a minute.” 

She vanished into the dark corridor, and it was some little time 
before she came back. I strained my ears for the sound of her return- 
ing step. When she reappeared she brought a jug of hot water, some 
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bits of linen, and a roll of adhesive plaster. She proceeded to make 
‘ ready by saying, in a business-like tone,— 

“T have attended emergency classes, and I think I can manage 
this cut.” 

She poured the water into the basin and brought it over to the 
bureau where the light was bright. She took my ugly, bruised, cut, 
and swollen hand in her soft, firm fingers and examined it carefully 
and critically, saying,— 

“Tt is a deep cut. I’m not sure but a few stitches would be the 
best thing; but I will try the plaster.” 

She bathed it carefully. It was a new experience to me, and I 
scarcely dared to breathe. When it was thoroughly cleansed, she 
gently drew the edges of the cut together and laid across them strips 
of the plaster. Then she bound up the whole hand in soft bits of 
linen. I spoke no word during the whole process. I watched her 
face, so earnest in its work. There was an expression of womanly 
concern upon it which, for the time at least, was all for me, and as I 
stood rigidly quiet I was making the most of my brief reign. She 
looked up at me suddenly, and for a moment seemed a trifle nervous. 
She said, with less assurance in her tone,— 

“T wish you would tell me how you came by this wound : you are 
ghastly pale. Are you suffering so much?” 

“T am not suffering at all, thank you,” I managed to say. I 
did not know where my wits were, what had come over me, or what 
had happened to me. There was silence again between us. When 
the bandages were arranged to her complete satisfaction, she said to 
me,— 

“T shall stay and watch Sandy to-night. I will go down-stairs 
and let you out of the house. You must have something to drink 
before you go: your pallor is intense.” 

We proceeded softly down-stairs. At the foot she turned to the 
dining-room, and, opening the buffet, gave me a glass of brandy. 
Afterwards at the front door we paused and stood silent in the dim 
light of the chandelier. I did not take my eyes from her face. I do 
not know what I was thinking or looking, but she said hurriedly as 
she put out her hand to me,— 

“T cannot tell you how grateful I am to you for what you have 
done for Sandy. Good-night.” 

I found myself standing out in the street, with the door shut 
behind me and the city bells just ringing out the hour of three. 





CHAPTER VII. 
TOLD BY CONSTANCE. 
I HAVE been trying ever since I came home from Europe to ac- 
custom myself to the new order of things, to the new conditions which 


surround us here in Washington. It is all so different from the old 
life out in our native region, where the prairies surrounded our little 
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town, where things were on a free and easy footing, where mamma ruled 
the town and everybody in it. It is so different from the two or three © 
years of Europe, where I worked, studied, dreamed, and lived the life 
that fills my imagination and meets my ideal of existence. I have 
breathed this new atmosphere with every faculty alert, every nerve 
tense to catch the impressions and phases of the unaccustomed life. 
The first things which struck me were the changes in papa and mamma, 
and of course in Sandy. Papa has grown older, much older. He looks 
weary ; there is a certain tension or strain in his eyes that is entirely new 
tome. I cannot help watching him anxiously and listening for every 
word. Iam not satisfied with his appearance. And mamma,—well, the 
most surprising change is in mamma. She has always been a difficult 
person in a way, but perhaps she is less so as she grows older, or else 
it is that this position in the Cabinet has so satisfied her ambition that 
it fills all the demands of her nature. I cannot get used to seeing her 
a fashionable woman, a woman of the world. It is astonishing where 
she learned it or how she acquired it. She must always have pos- 
sessed more adaptability than we knew of. She holds her position 
well, and I am less uneasy about her than I had expected to be. 

My first view of her at a public function was when I saw her stand- 
ing in the position that was hers by right in the receiving party at the 
White House. I watched her nervously. I was just behind the line 
myself, a stranger in a sea of strange faces. Papa had drifted away 
from me, and I watched the people, a deeply interested spectator in 
this mimic American court of ours. I pitied the tired, perfunctory 
smile of the President. I liked the glittering uniform of the cavalry 
officer who stood in front of him to repeat any name that he had not 
caught. I liked the pleasant, easy manner of the women of the re- 
ceiving party. I thought, in contrast, of the day of the Drawing-Room 
when I had been presented to her Majesty. Of course the present 
scene could not compare to it in pomp, stateliness, and - magnificence, 
but, oh! how infinitely I preferred this unpretending party which 
stood against a line of sofas that had their upholstered backs turned 
to form a bulwark behind them! I recalled the saying of Webster 
in one of his speeches, or perhaps it wasn’t Webster, but some other 
one of our patriotic statesmen who said, ‘I was born an American, I 
will live an American, I will die an American.” And I felt as I 
looked upon this plain democratic scene that I was glad I was an 
American, in spite of the reminders in the shape of the gorgeous court 
dress of the diplomats that there were countries older in civilization 
and culture than ours. I was glad, finally, to see coming through the 
crowd at least one face I had seen before. It was this Mr. Barradale, 
who seems in some very mysterious way to belong to our family and 
our household, though his position is not quite clear to me as yet. 
Sandy says that he is papa’s private secretary ; mamma claims that he 
is hers, and that she could not get along without him. He met me in 
New York upon landing, and I have seen him at every turn and upon 
all occasions since. 

He is a good-looking man, tall, and at first glance gives the im- 
pression of being slight in build, but a nearer inspection dispels this, 
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for he is muscular and well proportioned. Both his physique and his 
face would call for strength of character. His clearly-cut features 
perhaps appear too impassive, too indifferent, to be handsome, but the 
firmness of his chin, the mobility of his mouth, and the cool, thoughtful 
look in the eyes belie the idea of impassiveness or indifference. He 
has no beard nor moustache under which he can hide emotions or de- 
fects of character, and in talking to him one hasan unimpeded scrutiny, 
though perhaps one won’t read much in his face, as all is so carefully 
masked. Taking this Mr. Barradale all together, I should call him 
distinguished-looking, but just what he is doing in our household I 
do not fathom, in spite of Sandy’s and mamma’s explanations, which, 
after all, do not explain anything. 

I was most willing to be delivered from my tiresome position 
behind the line of sofas to be piloted by him through the crowd and 
to have people pointed out tome. Everybody we met seemed to be a 
general, a justice of the Supreme Bench, an Ambassador, or a Cabinet 
officer, and celebrities were apparently the order of the day. In the 
course of our tour various people were presented to me. Mr. Barra- 
dale seemed to know everybody. He presented a lovely woman, a 
Mrs. Romney. I don’t know when I have seen such a face; I was 
reminded at once of Knauss’s Madonna. Her manner had much 
repose and gravity, which was an agreeable contrast to the manner of 
other women near us. Mrs. Romney had a man with her, Mr. Macon. 
I could not exactly make him out, or his sulky attentions to her. We 
seemed speedily to have a crowd around us, and by the time papa had 
joined us, bringing with him several distinguished elderly men, we 
were holding a miniature court at one end of the vast room. I sup- 
pose Mrs. Romney was the attraction mainly, though perhaps I had 
some right to a part of it. I could not help noticing that there was 
some curiosity about me, but I was glad when it was all over, and also 
the Diplomatic breakfast afterwards at one of the Secretaries’ houses, 
and we were permitted to go home and begin our own reception, which 
took up all the afternoon, with streams of men pouring in through the 
drawing-room doors, none of whom did we know, save one or two here 
and there. 

There were whole delegations who came in in platoons and were 
marshalled past mamma and me with little pretence of presenting their 
names, One man who came in simply shouted his name to each of us 
in turn, “ Kelly of Illinois,” “ Kelly of Illinois.” I shall never forget 
“ Kelly of Illinois.” I was heartily glad when New Year’s day was 
over. I felt that I had had a new experience, and I was told that now 
the society ball would be set whirling till Lent. 

I soon found out that mamma was ambitious to be the social leader 
in the Cabinet, and that she had a series of brilliant dinners, musicales, 
dances, and the like, mapped out. I was amused to find that she 
meant to put me forward as a trump card in her social game, and the 
little jealousies and scenes that used to mar our life together in the 
old days out in our prairie home were not to be renewed. I was 
willing and eager to enter into the fray. There was something in the 
pace set that filled my blood with tingling pleasure and excitement. 
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It was a new experience to me. I had been puzzled to know how we 
had been domiciled in so spacious, so chic an old house. I knew so 
well mamma’s taste for the ornate that I had expected on my arrival 
home to find poor papa’s eyes and nerves strained by over-decorated, 
over-upholstered, overdone surroundings, instead of which I found a 
stately mansion-house, I do not know how else to call it. It suggested 
an old family, old retainers and heirlooms, things that were as far re- 
moved from us as it was possible to be; for papa made himself, his 
money, and his name, and I am proud of. it ; but I enjoyed the quaint 
old Chippendale, the queer old china, and the Venetian mirrors. I 
liked the dark, sombre carvings, the dark, polished floors, and re- 
sented the electric bells and the modern chairs mamma had intro- 
duced. 

Upon our first Cabinet-day reception a sudden light was thrown 
upon our stately home. I had taken it for granted when Mr. Barra- 
dale made the introductions on New Year’s day that it was something 
unusual, or perhaps usual to such a day and occasion, for I remembered 
the brilliant-looking officer who had performed a similar service at the 
White House. But as our reception began and this Mr. Barradale 
stood beside mamma and did the same thing over again, I was much 
perplexed by it. I had remonstrated with mamma all the week pre- 
vious because she had let him write our acceptances and our invitations, 
and because he seemed to be doing things not in the sphere of a man; 
but she replied,— 

‘“That’s what Mr. Barradale is here for: so don’t be an idiot, 
Constance.” 

Of course I said no more, but I wondered what manner of man 
he was to submit to such an arrangement, such an ignominious position. 
I felt positively mortified for him that he should stand it for a day. 
Think of a man, a gentleman evidently by birth and breeding, serving 
as lackey in a household like ours! I could not prevent my eyes from 
wandering towards him, trying to fathom his reasons. I was amazed, 
perplexed, and finally felt a contempt for him. The indications of 
strength of character were mere indications, nothing more. He evi- 
dently had not a scrap of manhood in him. When our first Wednes- 
day reception took place and he nonchalantly presented name after 
name, even parrying sly thrusts from some of our visitors, I could not 
prevent a curl of the lip, which I am afraid he saw. But finally Mrs. 
Romney came in,—Mrs. Romney with the Madonna face. In her train 
was the dour Mr. Macon, who would be a handsome man if he weren’t 
so stern and severe looking. Mrs. Romney had not been in the room 
three minutes when she called Mr. Barradale “Stephen” and remarked 
that it must be delightful for him to be in his grandfather’s house 
again ; and when I could not prevent a look of astonishment, she went 
on in a sweet voice to explain,— 

“Stephen was born in this house: didn’t you know it? It was 
his grandfather’s house.” 

I turned my eyes upon him, and I don’t know what expression 
there was in my face, but it was unflattering to a degree. I made 
some remark to the effect that I had not been home‘long enough to be 
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interested in people’s private histories. I suppose the tone of my voice 
was no more flattering than my look had been, for he flushed, and 
said, cuttingly,— 

“Tt is one of the turns of Fortune’s wheel. I am unfortunately 
the end of an old line, you are happily the beginning of a new one, 
Miss Childs.” 

I am not sure that I deserved so rude a speech, and I did not again 
look towards him. From that time I certainly felt a distinct convic- 
tion that Mrs, Romney’s Madonna face belied her, and I mentally 
made a note of her; but mamma seems to be fascinated by her com- 

letely. 
“ The rest of that afternoon went swiftly. I liked an Englishman I 
met, Mr. Hargate, he seemed so genuine, so strong, so much of a man; 
but I did not like a Frenchman, Mr. Bouton. He presumed to say 
something that was slightly risqué, and when I was impenetrably blank 
he apologized by saying that his English was so defective that some- 
times he confused the “ idiom.” 

All that afternoon I was trying to fathom Mr. Barradale and his 
anomalous servitude. What had induced him to let papa and mamma 
actually rent his grandfather’s house? Had he no pride, no sensi- 
bilities whatever? Did papa and mamma not know of it? Evi- 
dently not, or I should have heard of it. I determined that I would 
keep Mrs. Romney’s indiscreet disclosure to myself, for when she had 
apparently so innocently mentioned the fact I had seen a look pass 
over Mr. Barradale’s face that belied his seeming nonchalant indiffer- 
ence. I was glad to know that he had some spark of pride that could 
be kindled But pshaw! I was concerning myself ridiculously 
about him and his position towards us. 

After this first Wednesday reception of ours, things came with a 
rush. I began to realize that I was becoming of importance in the 
social world. Of course I could not but be flattered by it and enjoy 
it, but I was not blinded by it, for the fact remained that behind me 
were papa’s wealth and position, and, although I had never been much 
in the world, I was sufficiently keen of vision to know to what to 
attribute the greater part of my popularity. Papa, whenever he had 
time to note our doings, was proud of my success, and I read in his 
dear, strong, worried face the pleasure he felt in me. Mamma was 
almost tender to me, and there was no jar between us save now and 
then when she took me to task for being rude to Mr. Barradale or 
when she chided me for not going to Mrs. Romney’s house. As for 
Sandy, he was my most ardent admirer, and when I appeared in some 
of my French gowns, for which I soon learned the polite term of 
description among the girls of the smart set to be ‘‘ swagger,” Sandy 
would break into enthusiastic and characteristic slang. 

I went to balls, germans, suppers, theatre-parties, teas,—in fact, to 
everything that the tashionable world gave. I could not help noticing 
as the season advanced that Mr. Barradale appeared less and less at the 
germans and balls. I don’t remember ever to have seen him dance ; I 
concluded that he could not: he certainly never asked me. Mr. Har- 
gate had now become quite openly devoted, and ditto Mr. Bouton,—as 
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much as I would permit him, that is; and I also had the unique dis- 
tinction of enrolling among my adorers Dr. Ping, of the Chinese 
Legation. I shall never forget the first time he offered me his arm to 
take me to supper. I looked at the great, flowing, fluffy, downy- 
looking sleeve he presented, and timidly made an effort to take the 
proffered arm. I never found it, though I suppose he had one some- 
where, but I groped around in the padded sleeve and finally pinched 
up in desperation a fold of wadded silk. But Dr. Ping was charming 
to me. He taught me how to make genuine tea,—an unknown art, 
he says, in America. He sent me yards of beautiful, gauzy, gilded 
stuffs. He brought me queer sweetmeats, in flat wooden boxes, which 
he offered in speech that would make a poet sigh with envy. 

I now saw little of Mr. Barradale, for I never descended till mid- 
day to breakfast, and after that there was always something upon the 
cards, and later in the afternoon a round of visits, teas, and receptions, 
But one afternoon, I remember only too well, a few people had dropped 
in, and Mr. Barradale happened to stroll into the drawing-room, where 
we were all waiting for tea to be served. There was something in his 
quietly indifferent way of acknowledging my salutation that irritated 
me. I don’t know whether the late hours I had been keeping and 
the inadequate rest for a week or more had told upon my nerves and 
temper, but when some one in the party chaffed him about having the 
“inside track” in our family, the insinuation, which he took super- 
ciliously, aggravated me and was not to be borne. Without stopping 
to think how it was going to sound, I said,— 

“Mr. Barradale, I am waiting for tea: go and see what is the 
matter.” 

The words had no sooner passed my lips than I realized that I had 
made a mistake. There was a look of astonishment on every face, and 
I could have bitten my tongue out, especially when, without any haste, 
or without betraying any feeling, he calmly touched the bell and when 
the footman appeared said to him that I had an order to give, he 
believed. His tone and manner were superbly well-bred. He was 
master of the situation, and in a short time, with a polite bow to all 
of us, he left the room. 

There was a constrained pause, then everybody began to talk at 
once to cover the awkward occurrence. The afternoon was utterly 
spoiled to me. I had prided myself upon an equable temperament 
always. I had often stood mamma’s little gibes and tempers without 
a ruffle of my own nature. Papa had once told me that I was remark- 
ably well poised and kept my quick tongue in admirable check. Sandy 
thought me an angel. And yet here in my own house and before a 
roomful of strangers I had shown an arrogance, an intolerance, that I 
have blushed for ever since. The worst of it was that I could not or 
would not apologize, for I was upon no terms with Mr. Barradale. 
He avoided me most openly, and you may be sure that I did not seek 
to change his attitude. 

One thing had crossed my mind most forcibly, that in this life of 
gayety that mamma and I were leading there was no room, no time, 
for papa and Sandy. It seemed to me that papa was daily becoming 
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more silent and lonely and Sandy more uncouth and slangy. I meant 
each day to be more with them both, but engagements crowded my 
good resolves out of my mind. It seemed to me that every aim, 
every ambition, I once had had become utterly dwarfed or had disap- 
peared altogether. I may as well own that to a certain extent I was 
carried away by my evident success. I enjoyed to the full papa’s 
position and the very evident power his wealth gave us. This may 
have been ignoble, but it was most natural. I had hitherto seen little 
of gay life, and I enjoyed the vogue I was having. I was consider- 
ably disappointed to learn that I was not popular with the girls 
belonging to the smart set, and I do not know whose was the fault, 
but I was annoyed when I heard that I was accused of caring only 
for men’s society. I always felt sure that this remark came from Miss 
Bellamy : it sounded like her. I was surprised to find out gradually 
that Mr. Barradale held a most unassailable position in the social 
world, and there was an evident respect felt for his old name and for 
the importance of his family in the past. I wondered often, however, 
why Mrs. Romney called him “Stephen,” and she pronounced the 
name in a purring way that was rather irritating to hear; at least it 
was irritating to Mr. Macon. 

I don’t know how long I should have been swept along in the 
whirl if I had not had a sudden shock. Just about ten days before 
Lent mamma was giving a large theatre-party which was to be enter- 
tained afterwards at supper. For a wonder, Mr. Barradale did not 
excuse himself, though his bored face and manner did not add much 
to the affair, I must say, and I was considerably puzzled to see him 
leave the theatre rather hurriedly before the performance was half over, 
although I heard mamma very pointedly ask him to remain. . I 
wondered if he would come back, but he did not. Mr. Hargate that 
night was rather empressé in his attentions; he hadn’t a particle of 
lightness of speech or manner, and his devotion took the form of a 
stolid British stare. Towards the end of the evening, especially at 
supper, I grew tired and silent, and I was glad when the last guest 
had gone. After I had exchanged my evening gown for a négligée I 
ran down to Sandy’s door, when the lights were out and the house was 
still, to see if he was all right. I have made a point of this ever since 
I came home from Europe, for the boy is left so much alone, and he 
often keeps himself awake to wait for my good-night. What was my 
surprise to find his door locked and my tap disregarded! Yet there 
was a streak of light under his door. I thought I heard some one 
stirring within, so I persisted in tapping and calling his name softly. 
I was just beginning to be genuinely frightened, when the door was 
suddenly unlocked and opened. 

I was almost paralyzed with surprise to see Mr. Barradale standing 
in the door-way. It was not only surprise at seeing him, but surprise 
at his extraordinary appearance ; for at all times he has been the most 
fastidiously and fashionably dressed man in town, but now he was 
dishevelled, he was pale, he was everything that was unusual. I did 
not know what to do, whether to retreat or to enter. He explained 
that Sandy was ill, and that he had not wished to let anybody know 
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of it. This seemed so strange that I stepped into the room and shut 
the door behind me. I looked from him to the bed where Sandy was 
huddled, and of course I knew that something very much out of the 
ordinary had happened ; and then I caught a glimpse of Mr. Barra- 
dale’s hand, which had a long, ugly gash across it from which the 
blood trickled. “He had evidently tried to wrap a handkerchief around 
it without success. I asked him to tell me what had happened, but he 
seemed very reluctant to speak, and stood leaning against the bureau 
as stiff as a post and with his face as impassive and expressionless as 
a mask. I went to the bed, leaned over, and touched Sandy. In an 
instant I knew what had happened. The boy had been drinking; he 
had been in bad company, he had drifted into evil ways while mamma 
and I had been selfishly pursuing our own pleasures. I never felt so 
condemned in my life as I stood there at his bedside. I broke down 
completely and buried my face in the bedclothes. I don’t know what 
Mr. Barradale thought of me. I did not care at that moment; I felt 
my antagonism, my contempt for him fall suddenly away from me. 
He had been Sandy’s friend when not one of us had cared to know 
where the boy was or what he was doing. I remember I was in- 
coherent, and I think I begged him to help me save Sandy and to 
keep the whole thing from papa’s ears. Then I implored him to tell 
the whole story, which he did in a curt, bald way, but I gathered some 
idea of what had happened. 

Suddenly I bethought me that his hand ought to be dressed and 
bathed. I could get no clear idea of how he had received such a cut, 
but it miust be attended to. I went for some hot water, plaster, and 
bandages. Luckily, I had attended emergency classes and knew what 
to do, although his stiff, unapproachable manner was rather dishearten- 
ing. He was absolutely indifferent as to whether I did anything for 
him or not. He was rigid, and his face was ghastly. I asked him if 
he were suffering. He drew in his breath sharply in a way that belied 
his reply, and said, “No.” There was something in his eyes that 
made me suspect he was playing the stoic. 

I went down-stairs and made him drink some brandy before he 
went away, and when we got to the front door there was an awkward 
pause and silence. He seemed to be regarding me fixedly in a most 
disconcerting way. I was so stupid I could only say a few lame words 
of thanks for what he had done for Sandy. 

When he was out of the house I ran back up-stairs. I was tingling 
with excitement. I never had felt so alert, so full of energy, in my 
life. Here was this poor boy to be watched and to be kept from evil, 
and I had made a discovery. Mr. Stephen Barradale was not the man 
I had conceived him to be, and somehow this discovery was exhilarating. 
As I sat by Sandy all through the night, I made various resolves: I 
would not lose sight of Sandy again, I would give up my engagements 
and devote myself to papa and him, and, if it were not too late, I 
would apologize to Mr. Barradale. I had been heartless, arrogant, 
and worldly ; I would be so no more. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


I am pretty sure I did not sleep much the night that Constance 
bound up my hand. I tossed about restlessly, now seeing her earnest 
eyes looking at me, or feeling the touch of her light fingers; now going 
over again my encounter with Sandy’s tough companions, until I 
scarcely knew myself, so disordered and feverish were my fancies. In 
the morning things had taken a calmer aspect. The fisticuff of the 
night before had sunk to insignificance, and, alas! Constance’s eyes 
were less sweet in my memory and the touch of her fingers less thrill- 
ing; for I knew it had been only a brief and pleasant kindness on her 
part, no more, and that I should find her when I met her that day 
again wrapped in her cold dignity. 

I presented myself at the Secretary’s just at mid-day, and found 
them at breakfast, all but the Secretary. Sandy was at the table, pale 
and heavy-eyed, and scarcely held up his head. His sister sat near 
him, and Mrs, Childs-was complaining in her high-pitched voice about 
Sandy’s ill appearance and enforced absence from school, about my 
defection of the night before, about the weather: in fact, nothing was 
right. When I entered the room each of them looked up, but I saw 
only Constance ; I looked only for her greeting. She gave me a frank, 
sweet look and held out her hand, and in my quick response I acci- 
dentally brought my bandaged hand into full view. Instantly Sandy’s 
head dropped almost down to his plate, while Mrs. Childs said,— 

“What have you done to your hand? and what became of you 
last night? I particularly asked you not to go away. We had a 
horrid time getting home.” 

I made some lame excuse and apology, and inquired what the pro- 
gramme was to be for the next twenty-four hours. Mrs. Childs 
answered, with a sigh of discontent,— 

“Oh, dear me, Constance and I have got to go to that reading at 
the Bellamys’ this afternoon ; then the Secretary and I dine at Senator 
Jessop’s, and afterwards we’ll pick up Constance and look in for a few 
minutes at the dance at the Brazilian Legation; and after that Con- 
stance will go on to the german. You're going to the dance and the 
german, aren’t you ?” 

“No, I was not intending to go to either, but of course I will 
accompany you and see you safely to the end of the evening.” 

Constance here broke in, and said, gayly,— 

“T have an entirely different programme, and I want you to help 
me carry it out, Mr. Barradale. I mean to take a day off. I’m going 
out this afternoon in the cart, for a long winter drive in the country. 
Sandy is to go with me, then he and I will have a quiet dinner here 
at home, with you, Mr. Barradale, for company, and afterwards we 
three will have the nicest sort of an evening together.” 

Her worldliness had dropped away from her like a shell. She 
looked at me appealingly. She was pleading for Sandy, but she 
seemed also pleading for herself and for her past rudeness to me. I 
gave back an answering look, and lost no time about it. Sandy raised 
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his head for the first time, looking piteously at his sister, while Mrs. 
Childs said, in consternation,— 

“Why, Constance, you cannot possibly cut these engagements. 
You are to dance the german with Mr. Hargate: his flowers are 
already here.” 

“Yes, I know, but I can manage it, and without offence, too. I 
shall write a note to Mr. Hargate and tell him my reasons. I have 
made up my mind that I shall give up most of my engagements 
between now and Lent. I am going to spend more time with papa 
and Sandy: we have neglected them shamefully lately.” 

“ Now, Constance, don’t be an idiot and do any such absurd thing. 
Papa and Sandy are doing very well, and you have no reason for any 
such proceeding.” 

“Yes, I have, mamma. I am going into partnership with Sandy.” 
And she laid her hand affectionately on the bowed, shamefaced boy, 
who finally lifted his head and looked at her gratefully ; then he looked 
at me, and his eyes plainly asked for pardon and for silence. Con- 
stance seconded his appeal. We three gazed at each other understand- 
ingly, and I for one was strangely elated. Mrs. Childs soon left the 
room, muttering something about “ headstrong girl.” As soon as she 
was gone, Constance said,— 

“Mr. Barradale, Sandy has made a clean breast of it to me. He 
has told me that in trying to rescue him last night you were cut by 
one of the other men, and that he himself struck you. He is terribly 
ashamed and sorry: aren’t you, Sandy ?” 

“Oh, Stephen, I’m so glad you came last night. I never saw any 
one so quick as you were when you knocked out Tom Budd. I didn’t 
see the rest of the fight, but, by golly, it must have been worth seeing, 
and I’m awfully ashamed and grateful to you. Will you shake hands ? 
and will you go with Conny and me when we go for our drive?” 

Of course I assented to this. When Sandy had gone out of the 
room, I was wondering how Constance meant to excuse herself from 
the german without giving offence to Hargate. She seemed to be 
thinking perplexedly over something, and said, finally,— 

“Mr. Barradale, I shall send for Mr. Hargate and tell him the 
truth. I am going to tell him that I dare not leave Sandy alone for a 
moment for the next few days until he is safely over this outburst. 
think he will release me without taking offence. I do not know how 
else to do it, truthfully.” 

She evidently wanted my opinion, and had I dared to give it I 
should have surprised her considerably, I knew enough of Hargate’s 
honest English nature to know that, if this particular girl were to tell 
him that in order to save a wayward young brother she must forego 
her brilliant engagements in the gay world and bury herself, it would 
appeal to him as nothing else could, and would seal his fate. But she 
evidently had no idea what a strong card she was about to play. She 
was bent only on saving the graceless Sandy from further scrapes. 
She despatched a note to Hargate asking him to come in for five 
o’clock tea that afternoon. ; 

Meantime we set out on our winter drive, Sandy and Constance 
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in her high cart, I beside them upon Stéphane. I had no idea that a 
winter day could be so glorified. We wound around among the bare, 
hilly country roads, stopping at the club-house to see the fox-hounds ; 
then afterwards on our way home we came through the Zoo to see the 
bears fed. When we reached the Secretary’s house again it was late in 
the afternoon, and Hargate was waiting. I turned to mount and ride 
on, but Constance called, gayly,— 

“ Be sure to come back for tea, Mr. Barradale.” 

I rode to the stable and put up Stéphane, then returned at once. 
It was evident to me when I entered the drawing-room that Constance, 
who had her back to me, had already made her explanation, and that 
it had had precisely the effect I had anticipated. If Hargate had not 
been in love before, he was now. He was begging in an undertone to 
be allowed to come and make one of the home party that evening. 
He did not care for the german, for it was no longer of any moment to 
him. The look in his eyes and the earnest tone of his lowered voice 
were enough. I went quietly away without having been seen. There 
was zero temperature in my heart, and every drop of blood in my 
veins had turned to frost. 

Hargate belonged to an old family. He was well up in the diplo- 
matic corps ; he would some day be Ambassador, perhaps even succeed 
toa title. Besides, he was a good fellow. What more could a woman 
want? while I had not one single thing on God’s earth to offer to any 
woman. I was by birth a gentleman, but I was by occupation a lackey. 
I had wasted every opportunity in the past, and I was absolutely 
without prospects for the future. I picked up my hat, pulled it down 
over my eyes, rammed my hands into my pockets, and plunged into 
the darkening night. I have hardly any recollection of where I went, 
or how far I walked. I was filled with wild, impotent rage and bitter- 
ness. When I had walked myself into a controllable state of mind, 
I went to the club, dressed, and proceeded to the Secretary’s, where I 
found dinner just announced, with Sandy and his sister awaiting me. 
It seemed as if I could not rouse myself to respond to their simple 

ayety, although I made heroic efforts to shake up my dull spirits. 
When we went to the deserted library afterwards, where an open fire 
was burning, Constance approached me immediately and said, frankly, — 

“Mr. Barradale, I am afraid your injury is more serious than you 
have admitted: you look downright ill. Let me look at the bandages ; 
they may need loosening.” 

I lifted my hand a moment. She would have taken it to examine 
the bandages, but I quickly imprisoned her outstretched fingers in mine 
and bent my lips to them. I barely had time to kiss them with pas- 
sionate impulse before they were hurriedly pulled away and her eyes 
looked into mine. They were startled and half resentful. I imme- 
diately rallied myself, and replied to her look with as light a tone as I 
could command,— 

“ Fealty to the skilful nurse and the good sister.—Come here, Sandy, 
you rascal, and do likewise.” 

‘Come and do what?” asked the boy, as he lounged about the 
library keeping one eye upon us, 
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“ Come and thank your sister for what she did for us last night.” 
“Pooh! I’ve done more than kiss her hand; there’s no fun in 
kissing a hand, that I can see. I’d go in for more than that, if I were 
you,” said he. 

We both laughed. Constance had been abashed for a moment 
when she thought that she had mistaken my action for more than 
thanks, but Sandy had happily saved the situation. That evening sped 
all too fast. It was followed by other days and evenings that were as 
fleeting as they were entrancing, and I could scarcely credit my senses 
when I realized that I was upon a permanent footing of friendship 
with Constance Childs. It was dangerous for me, | I was in peril 
every moment of committing some rash action or uttering words that 
were ever ready on my lips. Hargate came to the house continually, 
but as the days went by I became almost certain that he had no chance. 

Lent came in, and for a time at least social functions were some- 
what relegated to the background. I now began to resume my duties 
to the Secretary, but he was scarcely the same man he had been the 
immer before. He was more silent, more preoccupied. It was clear 
to me that the mental strain was telling upon him. I ventured to ask 
him about himself in one of our brief talks late one night. He was 
pacing up and down the library with his hands behind him, and I 
suggested that he needed rest. 

“Rest, Stephen ?” he cried, wearily. ‘ Where is rest to be found in 
this great, restless, seething country of ours? Where can one get away 
from its continual upheavals, its perpetual jockeyings with its best in- 
terests? What it wants to-day it repudiates to-morrow. There is no 
common interest, no patriotism left in the land. Look at this great 
department of which I am the head; see what the country expects 
from it at this present time. I send for this Senator and for that Con- 
gressman ; I talk to them of the best interests of the government ; I 
impress upon them the importance of laying aside sectional and party 
interests, and of standing together solidly for sound financial policy. 
But what good does it do? They go back to Congress and introduce 
all sorts of wild schemes and bills; they prate of silver and the income 
tax, and all the while I see the reserve in the vaults melting, melting, 
melting. Great God, Stephen, who could rest ?” 

I had never seen himso wrought up; I had never seen him so un- 
reserved. I ventured to touch upon the supposed split in the Cabinet. 

“ Stuff, Stephen, utter stuff. My policy is the President’s policy, or 
I should not remain where I am; but I am afraid that I shall not stand 
the strain physically. I do not sleep well; Iam pursued by a thou- 
sand demons of worry when I close my eyes; I have nightmares of 
trying single-handed to coerce Congress to some decent concerted action. 
Everywhere I look in my dreams I see those cursed silver certificates 
coming in and gold going out to redeem them, and the country howling 
in my ears from every section. There is no man living capable of 
steering this country; no group of men, even though they should band 
together, could stem or control the elements loose in our midst.” 

He stood with clinched hands for a moment by the table; then he 
said, dropping them to his side and speaking in a quieter tone,— 
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“ My own affairs need looking after. I am much concerned about 
some important business interests in the Northwest. I need some one 
continually to look after them.” He regarded me steadily; then he 
went on: 

“Stephen, you are worthy of better things than to be a mere carpet 
knight. I have been thinking of you lately ; I have confidence in you 
and in your ability. I may call upon you suddenly. Can you hold 
yourself ready ?” 

“T can and will, Mr. Secretary ; and I feel deeply your confidence 
and interest in me.” 

“Tam sure of it. I may call upon you any day now; but not a 
word of this.” 

We talked some time longer about his confidential affairs, and when 
the night was half spent I let myself out of the house. 

During the next few weeks I heard nothing more of the Secretary’s 
hint to me. I now went to the department every day and resumed 
my work in his office. True to her resolve, Constance devoted herself 
to her father and brother, and wherever she went Sandy went too. She 
drove her father out into the country almost every afternoon, and I 
often accompanied them. I did not let myself think of the future nor 
of my purposeless past. I lived as so many have lived before me and 
as so many will continue to live for all time, solely in the present. 
Constance continued to treat me with good comradeship; nay, even 
more than that, she admitted me to an intimate friendship. I was 
carefully on guard never to overstep the bounds, never to startle her, 
but it was an herculean restraint I was obliged to exercise. One day 
when Easter was close at hand and the days had been dreamy and 
spring-like, with crocuses and dandelions in the parks, she led me on 
to speak of the old Barradale house, and of my rebel grandfather who 
had never yielded an inch of his fealty to the Confederacy. She also 
led me to speak of myself. Her face was very grave when, without 
sparing myself one whit, I told her of my aimless life, of my unam- 
bitious college days, of my half-hearted endeavors at a profession, and 
of my final surrendering of everything in department life. I related 
to her also the circumstances of my secretaryship to her father and of 
my hated social services in her family. I told her that the only time 
in my life that I had felt the stirrings of free manhood such as ought 
by right to belong to one was during the three months I had been 
so closely associated with the Secretary and had for a brief’ time been 
in a freer, larger atmosphere than had ever surrounded me before. I 
told her everything of myself,—that is, everything one could tell to a 
woman,—but I did not tell her of my affair with Mrs. Romney ; there 
was my blunder. When I had finished my recital, I said, bitterly,— 

“ It is a sorry record.” 

She was thoughtful for a long time; then she said, truthfully, with 
a half-sigh,— 

“Yes, it is a sorry record ; but, Mr. Barradale, I have faith to be- 
lieve there is better stuff in you than you have admitted, and also I 
think that life here at the capital is partly responsible for the inertia 
you blame yourself for.” 
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“No, I cannot shield myself behind that excuse,” I replied. There 
was silence again, during which I watched her grave, thoughtful face, 
then I said,— 

“Tell me of what you are thinking.” 

“Tam thinking of what you have told me of yourself. I have 
been used to idealizing men, I suppose; that is, I have always believed 
that the men I should be brought in contact with would be, or should 
be, men strong enough to override fate, or whatever you may choose to 
call it; that they would overcome all obstacles in order to reach some 
high level or place; and I had always supposed that the man I-——” 
She stopped. 

I scarcely breathed. I repeated,— 

“The man you what?” 

“Oh, well—” she laughed, slightly and uneasily ; then she went on, 
“Tn looking around at the men I have met here in Washington I find 
I shall have to adjust my focus a little, or rather a good deal.” 

“Yes, we are all a precious lot.” Then I added, looking her 
squarely in the eyes and compelling her to look at me,— 

“You were going to say a moment ago that you had always supposed 
that the man you should love would be the man strong enough to over- 
ride fate, as you express it, whose life and attainments would be such 
that you could be proud of them and feel that you had not wasted 
yourself; that is what you meant?” I persisted. 

“Something like that, perhaps,” she returned, indifferently; and 
she got up from her chair to leave me. Idetained her. I determined 
to have it out, come what would. I said, with suppressed fire,— 

“There was a ‘but’ in your mind awhile ago which I dare to in- 
terpret. You area worldly woman. You do not want to waste your- 
self; you do not mean to. You have the ball at your feet, but you 
have not found your ideal, who is to master all obstacles,| of whose life 
and attainments you can be proud. Instead, you have found the other 
man, the man who has missed his opportunities, who is a failure in 
every way. What of him? What are you going to do with him?” 

I advanced a step towards her. She looked at me and drew about 
her instantly that intangible, invisible mantle of aloofness which 
women know so well how to wrap themselves in, and replied so im- 
personally and collectedly that I thought she had not understood me. 

“The other man, you ask? Why, he is about the only kind that 
a@ woman meets nowadays. He is so much an every-day occurrence 
and so continually in evidence that he is apt to be passed by.” She 
walked slowly to the door, and then stopped a moment and added, 
with a change of manner and with a daring’ look in her eyes,— 

“ Unless a woman happens, perhaps, to love the other man.” 

“Constance!” I cried, and I sprang eagerly towards her ; but the 
door was shut with a bang in my face. What had she meant? What 
was I to infer? Was it only a challenging, alluring piece of coquetry ? 
I wondered. I would not let a moment pass. I rushed out of the 
library in quick pursuit, only to encounter Mrs. Romney and Roger 
Macon just being ushered into the drawing-room on the opposite side 
of the hall,—confound them! I had to stop and be polite when I was 
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burning with impatience to know the meaning of the flash in Con- 
stance’s eyes. Besides, I also was impatient at the increasing intimacy 
of Mrs. Romney in the Childs household. Already small innuendoes 
were being bandied about the town, and Mrs. Romney’s name was 
again a target, as it had been once before among the men at the club, 
as I only too well remembered. When Mrs. Romney had passed into 
the drawing-room, Macon lingered a moment behind to say to me,— 

“ Barradale, some of the men are getting up a dinner to be given to 
Miss Childs, and you are wanted as one of the number. Will you 
join ?” 

“T don’t know, Macon: I don’t altogether like this fashion of 
dinners where there are eight or ten men present and only one girl and 
her chaperon. Who is to be the chaperon on this occasion ?” 

“T don’t know; I think it is not fully decided ;” but Macon as 
he spoke did not look at me, and a sudden conviction flashed over 
me that the chaperon selected was to be Mrs. Romney, and that he 
knew it. But nothing more was said at the moment, for Constance 
came lightly down-stairs to greet the visitors, and I turned into the 
reception-room with her. I found it impossible to catch her eye, even 
for an instant. She was as cool and as unconscious as though she had 
not set every pulse vibrating within me only half an hour before. I 
soon found that the visit in the drawing-room was going to last for 
some time, so I excused myself on the plea of some important writing 
or I had to do for the Secretary. As I was leaving the room, Macon 
said,— 

“Be at the club at six o’clock, Barradale ; Hargate, Bouton, and 
the rest want to settle the little matter I spoke to you about.” 

I nodded assent and left the room. A little later I went to the 
club, and at six o’clock I was waiting for Hargate. I wanted -to see 
him alone to say to him what I could not say before the others; but 
Hargate and Bouton came in together, and I soon found that Bouton 
could not be shaken off. The dinner was broached at once, and I said 
to Hargate,— 

“‘ Who’s the chaperon to be?” 

“Mrs. Romney,” he promptly replied. 

I said, carelessly, “Don’t you think, Hargate, that at a dinner of 
this kind it would be well to choose an older chaperon ?” 

“ What do you mean, Barradale?” he asked, in surprise. 

“ Well, Hargate, I somehow don’t like the arrangement of these 
dinners, so many men, one girl, and——” 

“ But, damn it, man, we are committed already to Mrs. Romney, 
and I am sure Miss Childs‘ has also heard something of it.” 

“Can’t help it, Hargate; fix it any way you choose, get out of it 
rad way you can, but get out of it you must,” I said, with considerable 

eat. 

“'What’s the objection to the present arrangement?” he asked. 

I did not reply, and Bouton looked uneasy. There was silence. 
At last Bouton spoke up with a slight sneer, and, in half-broken Eng- 
lish which I shall not try to set down, said,— 

“It would seem that Mr. Barradale gives himself great concern in 
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this matter of dinner. He might himself relieve the situation by 
withdrawing.” 

“No, that would not change the situation at all. You may set 
down my objection to any cause you like; I can only repeat that this 
dinner as it is at present arranged must not take place.” 

“You will be trying to carry it with what you call a high hand, 
Mr. Barradale, and maybe you are meaning to reflect upon a lady who 
is not without friends.” 

“T am not meaning to reflect upon any lady ; that is scarcely in my 
line, Mr. Bouton; but I ask you, Hargate, should you care to have 
your own sister go to a dinner with, say, ten men present and only one 
other woman, and that woman almost as young as herself?” 

There was silence, and both men shifted their positions slightly ; 
then Hargate said, slowly,— 

“You are right, Barradale; I shouldn’t like my sister to go to 
such a dinner under such circumstances, I will see what can be done. 
I will not repeat this conversation, nor will Bouton; we will try to 
postpone the dinner for the present, and then we can perhaps arrange 
it in some other way that will be agreeable.” 

“*Tt would seem to me, in spite of Mr. Barradale’s reason for ob- 
jecting to this dinner, that there is something more; perhaps it is a 
tardy virtue, or tardy conscience,” sneered Bouton. The man evidently 
wanted to pick a quarrel. I could have struck him where he stood, 
but there must be no quarrel, no words even; I must keep my temper, 
no names must be dragged into this. I shrugged my shoulders without 
replying. 

‘Oh, come, Bouton, none of that: Barradale is right,” said Har- 
gate, gravely. I had been wondering how Hargate had ever coun- 
tenanced such a dinner in the first instance, for I knew him to be in 
love with Miss Childs, and I knew that he had heard Mrs. Romney’s 
name lightly spoken of among men. 

Just then several other well-known men came into the club, and I 
sauntered away. I could trust Hargate to manage the thing both dis- 
creetly and effectually, unless Bouton should mar everything with his 
tongue. I little guessed how much this dinner would undo me. 





CHAPTER IX. 
TOLD BY CONSTANCE. 


THE morning after Sandy’s exploit, when he awakened from his 
long sleep and saw me beside him and remembered what had happened 
the night before, he broke down completely and buried his face in his 
pillow, crying hysterically. He was only sixteen years old; it was 
his first misstep, his first shame. I felt the-deepest sorrow and re- 
sponsibility when I reflected that I might perhaps have prevented it. 
If mamma and I had been ever at home during the last six or eight 
weeks we should have known that he was falling into evil, and we 
should have been able to save him from it. The poor boy sobbed on 
his pillow, and kept saying,— 
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“Go away, Conny: don’t look at me.” 

I gradually won him to a quieter condition of nerves. I made 
him understand that I was not going to sit in judgment upon him, 
and that neither papa nor mamma was to know of the escapade. I 
told him that I was going into partnership with him, that he was to 
go with me everywhere: we would have long drives together after his 
school hours; we would have our dinner together, and instead of going 
out to dine, as I had been doing almost every day, I should decline 
such invitations, and papa, he, and I would spend our evenings cosily 
at home. The look that came into his face and swollen eyes repaid 
me a thousand times. He said,— 

“Oh, Conny, it’s been so beastly dull here at home. I’ve had to 
eat my dinner all alone, for even the governor has gone out to dinner 
constantly, and mamma of course never is home, nor you either, and I 
don’t know what I’d have done but for Stephen. Lots of times he’s 
taken me out to dinner with him and then played pool with me all the 
evening, and he went round and straightened me out at school last 
week ; and, Conny, I struck him last night. Yes, I did; don’t look 
at me so. He came and found me and tried to bring me home, and I 
didn’t know what I was about, and I struck him right in the face.” 

The boy began to cry again. I said, quickly,— 

“Come, Sandy, bea man. Tell me this whole story. How did it 
all happen? Where were you? And how did Mr. Barradale receive 
such a cut?” 

Gradually the boy told me the whole story. It was pitiful. There 
was an unconscious side-light thrown upon the occurrence. For the 
first. time I realized the horrible pit that lies at our very doors, ready 
to catch the stumbling feet of youth, and I resolved that Sandy should 
not be long out of my sight for the next few years. My task until he 
should go to college would be to influence him, to interest him, to do 
my part towards making a man of him. Any one may smile who 
chooses at my thinking that I could accomplish this, but I felt that I 
should not fail. Sandy was most enthusiastic over Mr. Barradale’s 
part in the night’s performance. According to the boy, he had attacked 
and knocked down the entire crowd of roughs, and in the boy’s eyes 
he was a hero. I felt that I should have to adjust my focus anew, 
and more than ever I was disturbed when I remembered my bearing 
towards him in the past. 

I persuaded Sandy to get up and dress and come down-stairs and 
breakfast with me. A little later, when we were at the table, mamma 
fretful and tired, Sandy heavy-eyed, shamefaced, and dull, and I, in 
spite of having sat up all night, full of energy, life, and purpose, I 
had something mapped out in the case of this graceless young brother 
that gave me an aim, an occupation. I felt as though I were equipped 
to do battle with any untold evil that lurked in Sandy’s pathway. 
Some time later I meant to tell papa what had happened, and to enlist 
his aid as the boy should grow older. 

When Mr. Barradale came in finally we were still at breakfast. 
Sandy, he, and I exchanged glances full of understanding. We all 
three comprehended that we had formed a triple alliance against the 
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wers of darkness, and that we should take no one into our secret. 

here was also on my part a tacit asking for pardon for myself. In 
the light of what had happened I was humble. I held out my hand 
and sought his eyes, this time on my own account and with no thought 
of Sandy. I met with quick and intense response. Indeed, I thought 
it expedient to drop my eyes and not look again. 

In a moment or two I announced to mamma that I should cancel 
my engagements for the rest of the season and devote myself to papa 
and Sandy. I won’t go over mamma’s disgusted remarks and her 
vigorous opposition to such a course. She adjured me not to be an 
“idiot,” and her final remark as she swept out of the room was to the 
effect that I was a “ headstrong girl.” 

After she had gone, Sandy apologized to Mr. Barradale for the 
performance of the night before, and I despatched a note to Mr. Har- 
gate asking him to take tea with us at five o’clock; for I had deter- 
mined to break my engagement for the german with him, and was 
going to tell him the exact truth. I thought he would not take 
offence ; but I gathered from Mr. Barradale’s manner that he did not 
agree with me. 

That day, true to the plan I had laid out, I took Sandy for a long 
drive in the short wintry afternoon. Mr. Barradale accompanied us 
on his mare Stéphane. We had a delightful time, though I fear I do 
not fully appreciate the surroundings of the town, which he thinks are 
exceptionally beautiful ; but I have not the keen eye for every little 
touch of nature that he seems to possess. Nothing escapes him, ap- 
parently. I am surprised at this. He noticed the changing lights on 
the purplish hills, and piloted us to a high point from which the city 
could be seen in a complete basin at our feet. He told us much about 
the historic points of the town, and was delightfully interesting and 
earnest. Last and not least among the afternoon’s experiences, upon 
Sandy’s insistent demands he put Stéphane through her paces. I never 
saw such jumps as this creature could make: she seemed one breathing, 
living mass of steel springs and elastic bands. And not a little was 
due to the magnificent riding of her master. They made a spirited 
silhouette against the dull, gray, overhanging wintry sky. 

We got home and found Mr. Hargate waiting. I threw off my 
fur and gloves in the drawing-room and prepared to make tea according 
to Dr. Ping’s instructions, Afterwards I entered upon my explanation 
to Mr. Hargate concerning the german of that night. I don’t know 
why it should have had such a singular effect on him, but he sat for a 
long time regarding me without speaking, and I thought I had made 
a mistake in confiding to him the truth about Sandy. I said, finally,— 

“TI thought you would understand, Mr. Hargate, and I fear you 
only think i am taking advantage of an excuse to get out of this 
german.” 

“Understand? Of course I understand,” he replied, suddenly. 
“T only wish there were more women like you; there would be many 
a better man in the world, don’t you know.” 

“Qh, you must not overrate me, or what I am trying todo, You 
see, Sandy is the only representative of our name, which papa has 
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made honorable and respected, and it comes in my way to protect this 
boy possibly from further follies, and to help him enter upon his man- 
hood with papa’s name unsullied. I must keep him with me con- 
stantly, and not leave him to himself.” 

Mr. Hargate screwed his monocle into his eye, and said, with 
comical impressiveness,— 

“ What a blessed boy is Sandy !” 

Thereupon we both laughed ; but in a moment he became grave 
again and sat apparently in deep thought. Then he said, with a 
curious change from his previous light tone to one of earnestness,— 

“Miss Childs, won’t you let me take a hand in this scheme of 
yours? May not I come and be one of your quiet home party 
to-night? ‘You have no idea how I shine in the home circle, what a 
tremendous talent I have for domesticity. Here am I, far away from 
home and kindred, with no one to care how I spend my time. I need 
home influence too. Won’t you take me along with Sandy into your 
care ?” 

I did not know just how to take him, the man was so earnest and 
solemn ; but his proposition was so absurd that I treated it lightly and 
laughingly. 

“T cannot undertake two wayward masculines at the same time, 
Mr. Hargate; I am afraid that I must work out my ‘home influence’ 
scheme upon Sandy alone.” 

“Well, may I come every day and find out how you progress? I 
may be able to give you a valuable suggestion or two,” he pleaded ; 
and there was a warm look in his eyes which I thought it best not to 
encourage. So I managed to get into another channel of conversation ; 
but I thought that Mr. Hargate would never go. He finally went 
rg however, vowing that he should present himself again the next 

ay. 
After he had gone I waited some little time, thinking that Mr. 
Barradale would come back, as he had promised to do; but, as he did 
not, I went to dress for the early dinner at which I was to be hostess 
for him and Sandy, for papa and mamma were dining out, and we 
three should have it all to ourselves. 

Sandy and I had to wait some little time for Mr. Barradale, and 
when he did come in there was quite a noticeable change in him 
since the afternoon. All life had gone out of his manner. He was 
decidedly listless, though he made valiant efforts to match our simple 
fun; but the dinner fell flat, and I caught Sandy eying him per- 

lexedly : he too had noticed the change. As soon as we went into 
the library I determined to find out what was the matter. His face 
bore unmistakable signs of some disturbance or suffering. I asked 
him if the bandages on his hand did not need loosening, and if he 
were not suffering. I tried to have him let me examine the hand, 
which in response he quickly raised as if to comply, but instead he 
clasped my outstretched fingers in his and pressed a burning kiss upon 
them. There was that in his manner and in the kiss that drove the blood 
from my heart for a moment and then sent it surging back to my face. 
I had had my hand kissed in Europe in the way so commonly done 
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there, but this was another thing altogether. I darted a quick re- 
sentful glance at him. I was startled and uncomfortable; but instantly 
he looked me coolly in the eyes, and said, with an inimitable manner,— 

“ Fealty to the skilful nurse and the good sister.” 

I never knew so quick or so neat an apology, but I was secretly 
disturbed by the occurrence,—though Sandy came to the rescue and 
with one of his boyishly characteristic remarks turned the tide. For 
the rest of the evening Mr. Barradale was the life of the party, and 
when papa came in from his dinner, mamma having gone on to a dance 
at one of the Legations, his expression brightened at the home-like 
scene made by the open fire and the genial pleasantness. His face was 
a sermon to me, and I knew how lonely, dull, and forlorn the home 
had been hitherto, when such a simple thing as the presence of three 
young people could brighten him so much. 

I made him sit down before the fire, and sent a servant for his 
smoking-jacket in exchange for his evening coat. I lighted a cigar 
for him and begged him to tell us about the dinner. He gave us a 
pithy account of the evening and the people; then he said, turning to 

r. Barradale,— 

“Stephen, Senator Reagan was there, and I broached to him the 
pending nomination, but of course they’ll go into executive session 
over it, and then no one will know till it is too late what blunder 
they’ll commit. I don’t think anything can be done with Reagan; 
he’s bound to vote with the silver men on this nomination.” 

Immediately papa and Mr. Barradale were fathoms deep in poli- 
tics. Sandy and I exchanged’ glances,—we were out in the cold ; but 
I was interested in spite of myself. It was a revelation to me to find 
how thoroughly papa relied upon Mr. Barradale’s judgment in public 
matters, and upon what intimate terms of equality these two men 
were. Finally, as papa in his interest in the theme began to pace up 
and down and to gesticulate as he gave vent to short, sharp utterances, 
I thought that it was time to put in a word ; 

“‘ Now, papa, don’t talk shop any more: let the old silver question 
and the bond issue alone. You know you are not sleeping well these 
days. Let the country go to ruin if it wants to: it has been going to 
ruin ever since it was born, according to common report.” 

Papa stopped and looked at meas if to reprove my flippant speech ; 
then he concluded to smile. He sat down in his chair with a sigh. 

“Constance, you are right. Stephen and I always talk shop, but 
that is because Stephen is the only man I can talk out to with absolute 
freedom, and I have fallen into bad habits.” 

The rest of that evening was delightful. Long after twelve 
mamma came in. She threw open the library door wide, letting in a 
draught of air, and said,— 

“Goodness! are you all mewed up in this stuffy room, and with a 
hot fire, too?—Sandy, goto bed at once: you’ve no business to be up.” 

Mamma effectually dispelled us, and we all crept away to our re- 
spective quarters, rather as if we had done something to merit rebuke. 

During the days which followed I adhered strictly to the resolve I 
had made. I went nowhere except where Sandy could go. I drove 
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papa out every afternoon, Sandy going along, and often Mr. Barra- 
dale accompanying us on horseback. I had finally established a most 
friendly footing with the latter, and I was daily astonished to find how 
much I had misjudged him. He was a man who on an intimate footing 
might well be dangerous to most girls, for he had an undeniable charm 
of manner; but I did not feel in any particular danger, for I was doubly 
guarded by my unsusceptible nature and the fact that he was not just 
the man I should fancy seriously anyway. I don’t know that I admit 
having an ideal, for I am eminently practical and unsentimental. I 
think that we end-of-the-century girls don’t have many ideals, and 
certainly not many illusions. We are pretty keen of vision, and I had 
sufficient worldliness to know that a man who occupied the position 
Mr. Barradale did would be decidedly ineligible, matrimonially viewed, 
no matter how charming he might be. I had ceased long ago to think 
him lacking in strength of character ; still, I could not be quite recon- 
ciled to his position and occupation. So, taking things together, while 
/ I felt the influence of his daily, almost hourly presence, and was some- 
times startled and made uncomfortable by the look in his eyes, I was 
yet in no danger whatever. 

Lent had come in, and social functions ceased to be for the time 
being the chief end of woman. I could not mistake the fact that I 
was being sought assiduously by Mr. Hargate, for, true to his threat, he 
came every day, and supplemented his visits with beautiful bunches 
of roses and violets; but neither was I in any danger with him, for he 
was still less the man I should fancy, and, furthermore, he was not of 
our nationality, which would always be a bar with me, no matter what 
my sisters may think on the subject of international alliances. 

Just before Easter the weather became soft and languorous, and 
drives in the country were the most desirable occupation among the 
townspeople. It seemed to me that if I had not been able to see the 
beagty in the surrounding hills of the town in winter I saw it and felt 
it now, though I am not sure in looking back upon that time that 
I\ had not already undergone some change or received some silent 
lessons from nature. For upon all sides were crocuses, dandelions, 
young leaves, and soft air, whicheasted the eye and lulled the senses. 

had come in one afternoon from a long drive and ramble in the 
country, where I had dawdled with Mr. Barradale. He had sought 
out for me from under the dead leaves late sprays of arbutus, and had 
made up a dainty bunch of hepatica and bluets. He had decorated 
Stéphane’s bridle with a bunch of them, and had fastened a bunch in 
his coat that matched my breast-knot of the same flowers. We had 
come back to town rather silently. Indeed, I had made conversation 
quite impossible by driving rapidly home, leaving Stéphane far behind. 
I drew rein a moment on the high ground where we had stopped in the 
winter to overlook the town. It had undergone the fairy’s touch, and 
was one of the sights that I have many and many a time since driven 
all the way just to look upon, filled with tender memories. ' 

Later that same afternoon Mr. Barradale came in to ask for a cup 
of tea; not that he liked tea, but he heroically drank what I brewed 
for him. We were in the library, and under some spell that possessed 
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me I asked him to tell me about himself and his family, and why he 
had located us in his grandfather’s house. He gave me a sketch of 
his people, and then went on briefly to record his own career. 

t seemed to me that he was bent upon putting himself in the worst 
light he could, for he was bitterly unsparing of himself, and would 
plead no excuse for not having made more of his life. He sat leaning 
towards me. His eyes never left my face, and there was a dumb pleading 
in them which made my words and my purpose weak and faltering. 
I was frightened at what I seemed to be calling down on myself. I 
was not prepared to meet any issue. I tried to give myself courage 
by reflecting that any girl in my place would be more or Jess swayed 
by such pleading eyes. It was enough to make any woman’s heart beat. 

He asked me in a low voice of what I was thinking, and in my 
utter demoralization I made some banal remark about having idealized 
men, and I implied something to the effect that the man I had always 
thought I should care for would be a man to hew his own way through 
all obstacles. There was something clumsy in my way of putting it 
that left an inference of which he was not slow to avail himself. He 
spoke quietly, but with repressed fire, and each word stamped itself 
upon my brain: 

“You are a worldly woman. You do not want to waste yourself, 
you do not mean to; you have the ball at your feet, but you have not 
found your ideal, who is to master all obstacles, of whose life and 
attainments you can be proud. Instead you have found the other man, 
the man who has missed his opportunities, who is a failure in every 


way. Whatof him? What are you going to do with him?” 

As he spoke he came nearer to me. I could neither look at him 
nor answer for a moment; then I rallied and made some feeble remark 
about “the other man” being apt to be passed by, after which I made 
a rs ag retreat to the door, where I paused. Some sudden impulse 


which I could not control impelled me to add, with a slight signifi- 
cance,— 

“Unless a woman happens, perhaps, to love the other man.” 

I hurried through the door and shut it with a bang, but not before 
I heard my own name uttered: °® 


“ Constance !” 
I dared not pause nor breathe till I reached my own room. My 


blood was racing through my veins, and my heart was beating to 
suffocation ; which was singular, for I had convinced myself only a 
little while ago that I was a worldly, end-of-the-century girl, without 
sentiment and without illusions, and, more than all, that I was entirely 
safe from the fascinations of such a man as Stephen Barradale. 





CHAPTER X. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


For the next few days I haunted the presence of Constagce in the 
vain effort to get a moment alone with her. I have not the slightest 
doubt that my state of mind was patent to any one who chose to 
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observe me. I suppose I must have looked something like the fellow 
in Gibson’s drawing which is entitled “ Find the girl who has been 
kissed within ten minutes.” But I was utterly reckless of everything. 

There could be no doubt about it, she was skilfully avoiding me, 
and yet her avoidance was so seemingly natural, so apparently acci- 
dental, and her bearing was at times so tinged with a divine shyness, 
that this silent fencing was not without its charm and solace to me. 
But if she would grant me no opportunity, no speech, she had to 
endure a steady fire, a constant bombardment, till at last there crept 
into her eyes a half-helpless nervousness that was adorable. If I could 
have found or made my chance, then perhaps all would have been 
well, but every attempt to waylay her, to detain or surprise her, was 
unavailing, any ruse I employed was instantly detected. She seemed 
to melt away from me, to vanish, to become wholly elusive, and finally 
I had to desist from my hot pursuit, baffled for the time being. 

I was glad, therefore, for the heavy pressure of work in the Secre- 
tary’s office. During the winter and spring the new Congress, from 
which so much had been expected, had been behaving with even more 
idiocy than the preceding one, over which there had been a sigh of 
relief when it had expired. Important measures were being filibustered 
over and delayed. The Secretary was anxious, the President was 
anxious, and the country was discouraged. I had spent nearly every 
day for two weeks at the Capitol in the interest of the Secretary and 
his department. I was watching for a committee report on one bill 
and lobbying another, when I was recalled by Mrs. Childs to do her 
bidding. The town had begun to waken from the short somnolence 
of Lent. Easter and the middle of April had come, together with 
warm, enervating spring weather. The trees transformed themselves 
suddenly from their bare shivering appearance into a perfect glory of 
soft, tender green. Overcoats and wraps were recklessly cast aside, 
and people went about saying to each other, “ Isn’t it hot?” 

It was, therefore, in order for Mrs. Childs to conceive the idea of 
winding up her already long list of brilliant entertainments with an 
Easter-week dance, the arrangements for which were given into my 
unwilling hands. My only consolation was that I must now find my 
opportunity with Constance. She should dance with me at this ball, 
and should hear me, come what might. It was some days since she had 
challenged me with speech and eyes in the library, and I was restless 
with impatience. I had heard nothing further from the proposed 
dinner which I had so strenuously opposed. I had not observed that 
Mrs. Romney had not been seen at the Secretary’s for some little time, 
and I did not know, of course, that a storm was brewing. Hargate 
had told me that the dinner had quietly been postponed, and that no 
one knew that any objection had ever been raised to it, save Bouton 
and himself: so I rested entirely easy, and proceeded with the arrange- 
ments for the ball. Everything was to be upon the most elaborate 
scale; the old-fashioned verandas were to be enclosed, and all the 
decorations were to be marvels of spring flowers. A day or two before 
the affair the ball-room floor was being newly waxed, which necessi- 
tated to my mind that Constance should try it with me, even though 
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the men were still at work upon it. She almost yielded to my request, 
but there must have been a warning glow in my face, for she turned 
my seemingly careless suggestion skilfully aside. Thereupon I said,— 

“You have never danced with me, Miss Childs.” 

“You have never asked me, Mr. Barradale,” she returned, making 
me an old-fashioned sweeping courtesy. 

“ And if I had?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ And you will let me make up for it the night of the dance here?” 
I asked, following her rapidly to the door, where she was evidently 
meaning to escape me. 

“Yes,” she replied, rather uncertainly, and not looking at me. 

“Shall you go to the Embassy to-night?” I asked, persistently. 

“Yes,” she again replied, in monosyllabic fashion. She hesitated 
a moment in the door-way. There was something conscious in her 
bearing. Then she hastened away beyond any further questions, It 
was useless to follow, for she fled to regions which I could not pene- 
trate. 

That night I too went to the Embassy. I walked through all the 
rooms; I would stop nowhere, save to greet the hostess and to 
acknowledge every now and then a salutation; I was in search of 
Constance. I saw the Secretary standing in a group of men. He was 
talking in a low, impressive way, and they were listening eagerly. I 
heard part of a sentence which gave me the key to their conversation. 
The Secretary was saying,— 

“Tt will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts.” 

A little further on I saw Mrs. Childs and heard the tones of her 
voice, so I changed my course and made a considerable détour, only to 
fall in with Miss Bellamy, who said to me, as she made an effort to 
stop me,— 

“Ts this rumor about a dinner true?” 

“What dinner?” I asked, scarcely noticing what she said, while 
my eyes were roving hither and thither with restless eagerness. 

“Why, there’s been some row about a dinner that was to have 
been given to Mrs. Romney: I thought you’d know all about it. 
Bouton’s in a great state about it. I must say I think it’s time there 
was a row about Mrs. Romney : she’s——” 

“Tm afraid I know nothing about it, Miss Bellamy,” said I, and 
I passed on carelessly ; but I was nevertheless a good deal disturbed : 
. some one had got hold of it somehow. Just then my eyes fell upon 
Constance standing within the portiéres in the smallest and most re- 
mote room of the suite; and standing beside her was Bouton, talkin 
volubly, almost excitedly. There was something in his attitude an 
manner and in hers that arrested my attention. I could not hear a 
syllable, but I watched them, fascinated. Constance was drawn up to 
her full height; her face was pale and set. She was protesting; her 
hand was slightly raised, as though to ward off something, and her 
eyes blazed with some feeling that I could not interpret. She turned 
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as if to leave him, but he detained her, speaking vehemently ; then 
suddenly they both approached the spot where I stood somewhat 
screened by the portiéres. I heard him say, distinctly, — 

“Tt is, of course, as Miss Childs pleases. I but repeat a common 
report, and I should not have done so much but that I am méprisé 
and, as you say in your English—how is it? ‘The worm turns 
around’ ?” 

As he spoke she stopped a moment and faced him, and if a 
woman’s glance could annihilate, Bouton would have fallen at her feet. 
They swept past me. Miss Childs went straight to her father, where 
Bouton drew his heels together, made a low bow, and retreated rapidly. 
I understood, of course, that he had been repelled and that he had not 
behaved well under it. I immediately made my way to Constance 
and joined her without delay. She barely acknowledged my saluta- 
tion,—in fact, she almost ignored it,—and turned to her father, saying, 
hurriedly,— 

“ Papa, Iam going home: will you take me to the carriage? You 
need not come yourself.” 

“Why, of course, Constance. You look pale. Are you ill?” 

“T will take Miss Childs to the carriage, Mr. Secretary, if she will 
permit it,” I said, at once. 

“T will not trouble Mr. Barradale, papa. I am very tired.” 
She turned away abruptly. The Secretary went with her, and I was 
left in utter bewilderment. I wondered what Bouton could have said 
that had made such a change in her. She was the Constance I had 
first known at the beginning of the year, not the half-conscious and 
wholly adorable girl I had seen in the old Barradale ball-room that 
afternoon. I went at once to make my adieux; there was nothing to 
keep me now at the Embassy. As I made my way through the crowd 
I suddenly encountered Mrs. Romney, who also seemed to be leaving. 
She looked directly at me with as stony and immovable an expression 
as that of a death-mask, and passed on. It was the cut direct. I 
needed no further hint: I had the cue to the situation, or thought I 
had. It was that infernal dinner that was to blame; but, while the 
dinner would account for Mrs. Romney’s cut, it did not account for 
Constance’s very evident disturbance and haughty bearing towards me. 

I pondered the evening’s occurrences long and late that night, but 
could make nothing of the situation. The next day I hoped for a 
word with Constance, but I did not even see her. Mrs. Childs said 
something in a fretful tone about Constance being “ frightfully used 
up,” and I hurriedly completed the final arrangements for the next 
night and betook myself to the club, where I found a note awaiting 
me. It was in a handwriting I well knew. It asked for an interview 
that night. An hour was mentioned, and it was signed “Sibyl Rom- 
ney.” It was curt, it was cold, and it was to the point. I was in for 
it now, and no doubt I should have to face the music. There were 
various reasons why an interview with her was distasteful, and I knew 
of no good that it could lead to: so when I proceeded to her house it 
was with decided misgivings. 

I well remembered the last time I had crossed her threshold. I had 
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flung myself out of her house with every feeling in me outraged and 
at war ; passion, disgust, and hatred had all struggled for the mastery,— 
passion for her, disgust for myself, and hatred for the miserable, dis- 
sipated man who had claimed to be Romney. The memory of that night, 
though more than two years old, made me set my teeth. When I was 
ushered into her drawing-room there was a subdued light softly flooding 
it. She rose as I entered. It was evident from the traces on her face 
that she had undergone some keen humiliation or some mental struggle. 
Her face had ever borne one great charm aside from her undeniable 
beauty: it was stamped with the grave, sweet innocence of a child 
that knows no evil, that is trusting and confiding, and yet it possessed 
the strength and grace of the woman. 

She stood a moment looking at me, and then said, slowly,— 

“Stephen, why have you done me this ill turn? Why have you 
made it possible for me to receive the humiliation I did last night at 
the Embassy ?” 

“T am not responsible for any humiliation you may have received. 
Mrs. Romney : the responsibility lies at your own door, surely.” 

“ But did you not, knowing that I was to chaperon a dinner, break 
up that dinner? did you not go to the club and before a group of men 
speak ill of me?” 

“TI did not,” I replied, emphatically. 

“ But you broke up this dinner?” 

“Indirectly, yes; but your name was not even mentioned by me. 
It is not my way, Mrs. Romney, to speak ill of any woman,” I said, 
looking her steadily in the eyes. 

“ Nevertheless, I am told that you broke up this dinner, and it has 
gone all over town; there are all sorts of reports which are cruelly 
false. It came to my ears a few days ago. It went to Miss Childs’ 
ears last night, with an insinuation that must shake even your nerve.” 

This shot told. I instantly recalled Bouton’s pantomime, his 
sneering words, and Constance’s rigid, freezing manner. 

“Perhaps, since you have sent for me and have told me this much, 
you will tell me what these reports are.” 

“Yes, I will tell you: they are not pleasant telling nor pleasant 
hearing for either of us.” 

She spoke bitterly, her voice and manner growing passionate with 
indignation. 

“It is said that you objected to me as a chaperon for Miss Childs, 
and that the other men fell in with you, and the dinner was postponed 
indefinitely. There has gone to Miss Childs’ ears an ugly coupling of 
our names, which is hateful. So last night at the Embassy I was made 
to feel the displeasure of this world of yours, and you, Stephen Barradale, 
walked about graciously spoken to, while I-——” 

“Stop, Mrs. Romney! stop where you are. This is a useless inter- 
view, and can lead to nothing but recriminations. These reports are 
false, utterly so, and——” 

“Perhaps their form is false, but you do not deny having ‘ indi- 
rectly,’ as you expressed it a moment ago, broken up this dinner, and 
the world wants to know why. So they fasten upon the only one 
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who is defenceless; they make me their target,” she broke in, con- 
temptuously. 

“Mrs. Romney, you cannot expect the world to be more careful of 
your good name than you are yourself.” 

“ That comes well from you, Stephen Barradale.” 

“Yes, it comes better from me than from any one else, unless from 
Roger Macon.” 

“ Take care, Stephen ! take care !” she exclaimed, her face pale and- 
her lips trembling. 

My words had struck her like a blow, but I was roused thoroughly. 
I crossed the space between us and sat down beside her on the divan, 
She drew away, as though afraid of me. I leaned forward, so that 
I could look into her face. She did not interrupt me, but shrank 
back into her corner. Something held her mute. I spoke out reso- 
lutely. 

a I did object to your being a chaperon for Miss Childs at this 
dinner. You have for months past recklessly dragged your name 
almost to the verge of the precipice. You have been playing fast-and- 
loose with this young Virginian, just as you did two years ago with 
me. You dragged your name then, together with mine, so low that 
nothing but the blindness or complaisance of this great, overgrown, 
good-natured town saved you from open scandal. Of course you will 
say that I was willing to be dragged thus low, that I was willing to 
plunge with you; but that is not true. I was at least honest. I was 
offering you my best; I loved you with all the manhood there was in 
me, I remember in my adoration trying to find something to compare 
your face to, and the only thing that came to my lips were the old 
words from the Bible, ‘ for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ I re- 
member how exalted and uplifted I was when I went away from you 
one night with the understanding that you would be my wife; and 
then I remember my perplexity as you put me off day after day when- 
ever I pressed for our marriage. And then the town began to couple 
our names, and whispers came to me finally that you had a husband 
living somewhere; and in a frenzy I taxed you with it. You could 
not deny it; and all that night long I walked up and down the river 
bank, and when daylight came I was stern and resolved never to see 
you again. But you sent for me, you whistled me back, you cajoled 
me. Oh, yes,—don’t interrupt me,—I was willing, God knows. You 
played upon my senses. You blunted every feeling in me but one, till 
my passion for you was the only thing in my life, till I was ridiculous 
in my own sight and in the sight of the world; and when I was at 
last unmanageable and you were afraid of me and did not know how 
to dispose of me, you brought to light that wretched, miserable man 
you called your husband ; and, after a scene which I do not think even 
you have forgotten, I flung myself out of this house and out of your life. 
You went to Europe till it blew over; I stayed here and was cut by 
my old friends, You came back after a year’s absence, opened your 
house, and this obliging town forgot the little talk you had created and 
took you back into its midst. And now you are playing on this other 
man just as you played on me, until his face tells its own story, which 
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anybody who runs may read,—till the men about town are holding 
your name lightly on their lips, till the women are beginning to think 
it time to shut their doors to you; and when once they are shut, not 
even your wiles can open them. You are pursuing a dangerous, reck- 
less course, and you wonder that you meet with humiliations. You 
think it strange that you should not be able to sow the wind without 
reaping the whirlwind.” 

“You are cruel, Stephen,” she murmured, while her hand was put 
up to shield her twitching lips. 

‘‘And what about the cruelty of such women as you, Mrs. 
Romney ?” as 

“Do you think I have not suffered too? Do you think there is 
no excuse for me?” she asked, bitterly. 

I did not reply. I was trying to decide whether it was possible 
that she had suffered; and as I gazed at her searchingly, various 
emotions swept over her face under my steady eyes. , As if she could 
bear my scrutiny no longer, she started up suddenly and exclaimed, 
imploringly,— 

“ For heaven’s sake go, Stephen.” 

I rose slowly to obey, and she dropped back upon the divan. Not 
another word was spoken between us. When I left the room she was 
huddled up in the corner among the cushions, with her face buried 
from sight. 

I rushed out into the soft April night, considerably wrought up. 
I had told some cold, blunt truths to the woman I had just left, and - 
I was tingling now with the desire to face Bouton for five minutes. I 
was exactly in the right mood to reckon with him. I went rapidly to 
the club, hoping to find him there. As I went along, an overwhelming 
realization swept over me of the light in which I must stand before 
Constance. Her ears had been filled with insinuations of my old affair 
with Mrs. Romney: I knew that I had been brought before the bar 
of her pure woman’s judgment and that sentence had been passed upon 
me. Whatever footing I had gained with her had been ruthlessly 
swept from under my feet. I had had nothing to recommend me to 
her in the first place, save my old name, and naturally that counted 
for nothing in her estimate of a man; but, alas! even my name was 
not unsmirched. I stood before her now shorn of every attribute ; 
there was nothing left for me but to retire from the scene. 

I stopped suddenly in my rapid walk, struck with the memory of 
the grim words of Epictetus: “ Zeus, you say, does not do right in 
these matters. He has opened the door to you; when things do not 
please you, Man, go out, and do not complain.” Yes, there was 
always the open door, but I half smiled at the wild flight my thoughts 
had taken, and I brought myself down to a cool, quiet resolve: I 
should seek Constance, and, face to face, I would take from her lips 
her judgment of me, and I would abide by it. 

When I finally reached the club, I learned that Bouton liad left 
town, and it was not known when he would return. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
TOLD BY CONSTANCE. 


AFTER my momentous interview with Mr. Barradale in the library, 
when I had been so nearly in danger of being swayed by him, I had 
taken refuge in my own den. It had been a case not only of retreat, 
but of absolute rout ; and while I stood wondering how I was going 
tc meet him in the future, cards were brought me. Mrs. Romney and 
Mr. Macon were in the reception-room. Mamma was not at home, 
and I should have to receive them. I went down with as cool an ex- 
terior as I could command, and found that Mr. Barradale had joined 
them. The visit was inauspicious in every way, for it demanded not 
only my trying constantly to avoid meeting Mr. Barradale’s eyes, 
which sought me in open defiance of the presence of others, but also 
Mrs. Romney’s visit was a distinct annoyance to me. Ever since I 
had heard that there was a Mr. Romney living, it seemed to my eyes 
little short of effrontery for her to go about with the constant attend- 
ance of this Mr. Macon, for whom, somehow, I could not help feeling 
sorry. He was very haggard and unhappy-looking. Mamma told 
me that I was prudish and old-fashioned when I tried to explain my 
feeling about these two people, so I ceased to protest against them. I 
supposed it to be a Washington custom, perhaps. There were many 
things that had struck my stranger eyes as being rather extraordinary ; 
and if I made any comment I had always met with this remark : 

“Oh, Miss Childs, you know we are so broad and cosmopolitan 
here in Washington.” 

This statement invariably closed all discussion. I came to the 
conclusion that it covered a multitude of sins, and that it perhaps ac- 
counted for the extraordinary freedom of speech and manners of some 
of the girls in the smart set whom I met continually, and among whom 
I knew that I should ever be an alien. 

But upon the afternoon of Mrs. Romney’s visit Mr. Barradale did 
not remain long in the drawing-room. After she had called him 
“Stephen” twice in her purring way, he abruptly departed. This 
visit of Mrs. Romney’s was the last she ever made in our house. 

- The next few days were exceedingly trying to me. I had to be 
constantly on the watch not to be surprised into an interview with Mr. 
Barradale. I hoped to ward off any further explanation until he 
should understand and withdraw; and, to my surprise, I had to keep 
a tight rein upon a certain rebellious inclination within me which 
prompted me to succumb to temptation. His intense eyes were ever 
luring me to response or committal, until at last relief came in the 
shape of papa’s calling upon him to resume his duties at the depart- 
ment; and for some little time our household knew him no more. 

At last Easter was upon us, and the social world awakened to new 
life. In spite of the hard times and the political strain and worry, 
society was prepared, like a butterfly, to flutter from garden fétes and 
teas at the club in the country to the heavier, more sombre functions 
in the stuffy town houses. 
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Mamma, who is ever to the fore at the mere hint of a chance to 
entertain, decided to give an Easter-week dance, and I am sorry to 
think how many thousands of dollars she wasted upon floral decora- 
tions which were fresh for only a few short hours. It seemed cruel to 
twist the delicate flowers into garlands, to twine them incongruously 
around electric lights, to curtain door-ways and arch-ways with them, 
but so she elected to do; and Mr. Barradale was summoned to lend a 
hand in the arrangements. I heard him trying to persuade her that a 
simpler plan of decoration would be much better suited to the spring 
weather and the Easter celebration, but it was lost upon her, and the 
original arrangements went merrily forward. 

When I first came home from Europe I had been struck with the 
lack of energy and alertness among the people I met on all sides, and 
it was not confined to any particular class. There was a certain lazy 
passiveness, a certain slowness of movement, which I have never seen 
in any other locality ; but as time rolled on and I noticed also the 
want of snap and vitality, the utter lack of all brace in the air and 
climate, I soon began to understand why no one hurried in this part 
of the world. Even the dogs and horses partook of this general slow- 
ness of movement. But when April brought with it a sudden over- 
whelming heat, and there were scarcely any leaves upon the trees to 
protect one, it became almost impossible to throw off the inertia and 
lassitude that descended upon the whole town. I told mamma that it 
was positively inhuman to make people dance in such weather, and 
that the flowers would not hold up their heads an hour after the rooms 
were filled with people; but nothing was of any avail. 

A day or two before the dance Mr. Barradale suggested that we 
should try the ball-room floor, which had been newly waxed. I nearly 
fell into this little trap, but luckily saved myself in time. Then he 
remarked that I had never danced with him. Men sometimes are so 
. sublimely and densely stupid: was it possible for me ever to have 

danced with him when he had never so much as asked me?—when I 
did not even know that he could dance? I told him that he had never 
asked me to dance. Of course he wanted to know if I would make 
up for it the night of our dance, and I assented ; and then he asked 
if I were going to the reception that was to be given at one of the 
Embassies that night. Again I assented, and-I was given to under- 
stand that in that event he would be present also. I thought it time 
to make my escape. I did not look at him as he stood leaning against 
the door-way through which I wanted to pass. 

I had a profound contempt for myself that I did not put on my 
armor, straighten myself, and look him unflinchingly in the eyes. It 
had to be done some time; it might as well be sooner as later: This 
sort of fencing was unworthy of me, it was cruel to him. I had 
always had a contempt for women who lead men on when they care 
nothing for them: was I not tacitly doing this very thing? I only 
needed to stop for a moment, let him have his say, then gravely, 
kindly, but unmistakably say him nay ; it would not take ten minutes. 
This sort of thing .was ignoble in a woman who had as little sentiment 
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as I, who was worldly, who meant to make a brilliant match some day 
when it suited her. No, this must end now, on the spot. 

I made a step forward which was full of determination. I began 
a sentence in a firm, cool tone. I looked him straight in the eyes, and 
——I stopped uncertainly ; then I turned and ignominiously rushed 
past him with most undignified haste. When I reached a place of 
safety, I said to myself, lamely,— 

“Tt was a bad time and place to do such a thing, when the servants 
were likely to pass back and forth. I will do it to-morrow; it will 
keep till then. I will meet him to-night in public, and perhaps will 
wait until mamma’s dance is over; then * IT did not finish the 
thought in my mind. 

That night I went to the Embassy. I had a half-excited, half- 
frightened sensation of being upon the verge of a precipice over which 
I did not mean to plunge ; and when we, papa, mamma, and I, found 
ourselves in the crowded rooms, and when we had made our bow to 

‘the hostess, I could not prevent a stealthy glance around. Suddenly 
I was conscious of being an object of attention from several people. 
This was not unusual, but there was a look of curiosity in the glances 
which met me that perplexed me. Mr. Hargate joined me, and sug- 
gested that we should seek some cooler place, and we went to an 
alcove where there were open windows. There was something in his 
manner that was grave and preoccupied. Once or twice he seemed 
to be actually trying to stand between me and a loud-talking group 
of fashionable girls who were animatedly discussing some event. 
was too indifferent to catch their words, which were surely loud enough 
to have been heard on the street without. 

When one of them made a movement as if to join us, Mr. Hargate 
deliberately squared himself and suggested that we should again move, 
—which we did. 

A little later I saw Mr. Bouton hovering uncertainly not far away, 
and at sight of him Mr. Hargate fixed his monocle and gave him the 
most absolutely freezing, glaring glance I ever saw. What was the 
matter with everybody ? I wondered. 

Just then a message was brought to Mr. Hargate which seemed to 
necessitate his leaving me. He suid, reluctantly, — 

“ Miss Childs, let me take you to the Secretary: I am called away 
for a moment.” 

I turned with him, but we could not see papa anywhere; so I 
stopped beside mamma, and he disappeared. Almost immediately Mr. 
Bouton approached me, and, with a low bow, said,— 

“IT am pained that Miss Childs should have any discomfort from 
these reports; I did the utmost to prevent them from reaching her ; 
but I hope I am exonerated.” 

“TI do not know in the least what you are talking about, Mr. 
Bouton: I am quite in the dark.” 

“Pardon me, then; I fear I have permitted myself an indiscretion. 
I will withdraw.” 

He started to leave me, but I felt a most natural curiosity, and I re- 
called the scrutiny I was undergoing: so I detained him and asked him 
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to explain what he meant. He offered his arm with another of his 
hideous little bows. I took it, and we proceeded to the smaller of the 
rooms at the end of the suite. 

I shall never forget that room, and I shall never, never forget the 
air the band was playing. There was a heavy odor of fading flowers, 
the window was letting in the warm April breeze, and this hateful man 
was, with shrugs, with hardly veiled insinuations, and with open words, 
telling me a story that made the indignant blood come to my face and 
my heart stop beating suddenly, sending a sick, creeping sensation all 
through me. 

When I could command myself and my voice, I broke in upon his 
stream of words: 

“ Mr. Bouton, you shall not tell me another word. I will not hear : 
it is nothing to me.” 

“ But, on the contrary, it is everything ; two ladies are given noto- 
riety by it, and if Mademoiselle will allow me I will stop these stories 
in her behalf.” 

“T will hear no more, Mr. Bouton: this story is a gross slander. 
I care nothing about this dinner nor why it was broken up, but the 
story behind it is false. I know both the people whom you thus assail, 
and I know it is false.” 

“Ask Mrs. Romney, question Mr. Barradale, or Mr. Hargate, if 
this story is not what I state it to be. All the town has known it for 
a long time.” 

“ T command you to be silent.” 

I turned and walked rapidly away. He followed me closely, and 
said, with a shrug and a curl of the lip,— 

“Tt is, of course, as Miss Childs pleases. I but repeat common 
report, and I should not have done even so much but that I am mé- 
prisé, and, as you say in your English—how is it? ‘The worm turns 
around.’ ” 

I made no reply, but I shot one contemptuous glance at him and 
gained papa’s side without losing any time, where, happily, this man 
was obliged to leave me. Just then Mr. Barradale, cool, grave, and 
immaculate, came towards me. My heart gave one throb, then sank and 
was still. I was still too. I felt as though I had been hewn out of 
stone. I don’t know whether I greeted him or not. There was a look 
of eager confidence in his eyes as he sought mine ; then I saw gradually 
a look of surprise come into them. I don’t know what I said, but at 
last I made papa understand that I wanted to go home. I pleaded 
fatigue, I remember, and speedily I was cloaked and making my way 
to the carriage, whither Mr. Barradale did not follow, for I had curtly 
declined his proffered escort. 

Papa stood on the curbstone, perplexed whether to follow me or to 
wait for mamma. I soon cut things short by closing the carriage door 
and saying to the footman, shortly, “ Home.” 

When I was in my own room with the door locked, and when I 
had pulled off my ball finery, I pieced together the fragments, the in- 
sinuations, the shrugs and words of Mr. Bouton, and made a tolerably 
clear story out of them. I did not stop to think how exaggerated they 
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probably were, how inconsistent, and how long ago it was all supposed 
to have happened. I was only a‘young woman who was brought face 
to face for the first time with what seemed in her eyes base hy- 
pocrisy and deceit. This man, this Stephen Barradale, whom I had 
known so well, with whom we all had been upon such intimate terms, 
had loved Mrs. Romney, and, knowing, of course, as he must have 
done, that she had a husband living, had been so infatuated with her 
that he had defied public opinion and had recklessly imperilled her 
name, together with his own, until she had been forced to go to Europe 
to escape the talk of the town, while he had coolly stayed behind and 
accepted the cut direct from his friends. Notwithstanding this, so 
complaisant was he that he continued to be her friend, even introducing 
her into our family; and he himself did not scruple to remain in an 
intimate position in our household, taking advantage of our ignorance, 
posing as an example and a hero in Sandy’s boyish eyes, and crowning 
all this by professions of love to me. 

I covered my face with my hands. Shame, pride, wounded vanity, 
and something deeper still, struggled for the mastery. I felt the hot 
tears drop through my fingers. 

I had been posing all the spring. I had been deceiving myself for 
weeks, I had talked of an ideal, I had thought of a brilliant match, 
I had been worldly, arrogant, haughty, and selfish in turn ; and then I 
had offset the list by becoming gentle, friendly, and womanly, which 
had fast changed into coquetry, coyness, consciousness, and fear. 

I had boasted to myself that this man was not one I could fancy, 
that I had nothing to fear for myself. I was not sentimental nor sus- 
ceptible; his occupation, his want of high aim in life, barred him from 
me. I had even gone so low as to be afraid that I was cruel to him. 
I had felt that I must end the thing after mamma’s dance. And all 
the time this was pretence. There was no disguise now: I faced my- 
self that night in my room behind my locked door; my pride, my 
vanity, trailed in the dust. I loved Stephen Barradale ; I had loved 
him ever since he had stood by Sandy’s bureau in the winter with the 
blood trickling from the open cut upon his hand. All the winter 
and spring I had heard this Mrs. Romney call him “Stephen ;” I had 
heard her say in her soft voice again and again, “Stephen is such an 
old friend of mine,” or, “ You must not grudge me Stephen, I have a 
prior right ;” and I recalled how I had seen this poor, befooled Roger 
Macon set his teeth and walk away. 

What were people thinking of in this benighted town, that they 
would tolerate such a woman or sucha man? And I recalled the tones 
and shrugs of Mr. Bouton and the glances of curiosity that men levelled 
at me that night,—I, who was as innocent as any child,—I, who was 
the victim, though no one knew it. 

Mamma came to my room later to know why I had come home so 
early, and if I were ill. I called back, without unlocking my door, 
that I was not ill, I was only dead tired and wanted to be let alone. 
This was not my usual politeness to mamma; but who could be polite ° 
with mortification and wounded love battling within one? 

After mamma had gone I feverishly went over again Mr. Bouton’s 
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disjointed words and insinuations. I recalled everything I could re- 
member concerning Mrs. Romney’s frequent visits. I reviewed every 
incident of my friendship with Mr. Barradale, until I had to cover my 
burning face as tones, looks, manner, and words came crowding before 
me. All had been lavished upon Mrs. Romney too, and I could hear 
her voice in my ears, her soft, dove-like voice, saying, “Stephen.” 
Bah! It was disgusting ! 

No one should ever know how nearly I had come to making a fool 
of myself. I would take my hurt to some dark corner and _ plaster it 
up. It was an end-of-the-century heart that was smarting and crying 
out. It could not, therefore, be seriously or long out of order; it was 
too strong, too elastic, too practical. 

But I made up my mind to see Stephen Barradale. He should 
hear the truth for once, and from my own lips. 





CHAPTER XII. 
TOLD BY STEPHEN. 


AFTER I had failed to find Bouton that night I went in search of 
Hargate. I wanted to know how far the rumor concerning the dinner 
had gone, and just what version Bouton had set in circulation. It 
took some time to run Hargate to cover, and I was just about to give 
him up when he turned up at the club. We sat in my room far into 
the night, talking and smoking. Hargate was positive that Bouton 
had left town to avoid the consequences of his indiscretion, and he 
predicted that when the affair should become fully known at his 
Embassy he would undoubtedly be recalled by his government ; for, 
as Hargate wound up,— 

“ He’s a beastly little cad, anyway, not fit to be in the service. 
This story will blow over, and will be only a nine days’ talk : so don’t 
look so gloomy, man.” 

But of course Hargate did not know that the whole thing was 
likely to be my Waneriso: he did not know how seriously my name 
had been coupled with Mrs. Romney’s in the past; and equally of - 
course he did not know how much I had at stake with Constance. 
When he was about to leave me after long and friendly converse, I 

we Mangete, At I ehoeld cll dl 
“ Hargate, if I should call on you in a hurry or unexpectedly in 
the me ay or two to close up affairs here for mee leita 
charge of Stéphane until I can manage for myself, will you do it ?” 

He looked surprised, or as much so as his English nature would 
allow him to do, but said, promptly,— 

“Of course I will, old man. But surely you don’t contemplate 
anything rash with Bouton ?” 

“Oh, no. I’m not even thinking of Bouton, although I could 
break every bone in his body with a will if I could lay hands on him. 
I am thinking of myself. I may go away suddenly and hurriedly : 
there is a half-chance of it. That is what I had in mind.” 

“You may call upon me in any way,” he replied, warmly. 
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Hargate was a thoroughly good fellow, and I wondered how Con- 
stance had failed to see all the advantages he possessed and why she 
had passed him by. We talked a little while longer, and he went 
away. I was too restless to turn in, so I threw myself down upon a 
low couch that ran along one side of the room and slept heavily till 
daybreak ; then I got up, and with a slight change of dress went to 
the stable where Stéphane was kept, saddled her, and rode out into the 
open, peaceful country. 

The low hills which surround the town upon all sides were 
shrouded in a soft, purplish-pinkish mist. The first rays of the rising 
sun slanted across the fields and meadows; myriads of fine cobwebs 
which sparkled with heavy drops of dew were stretched across the grass 
and the fence-corners. ‘The hedges and bushes were just beginning to 
show buds of tender green, and the whole morning rang with the 
chatter of the fussy little sparrows as they awoke with the day. There 
was no sign of life or stir anywhere abroad, save that of nature. 
Everything was stamped upon my brain with keen vividness, and I 
remembered it long. It was my last ride upon Stéphane. We came 
back to town just as the milk-wagons were rattling over the pave- 
ments, and the newsboys were delivering the morning papers, and the 
lazy, idle town was sleepily opening its eyes. 

Later in the morning I went to the Secretary’s, and found him 
and Sandy having an early breakfast together. Sandy was grumbling 
audibly about having to go to school, which, as he expressed it, was 
a “darned hard grind on a fellow.” I walked over to the depart- 
ment with the Secretary. Afterwards I sent several telegrams for 
him, and, though I transcribed them, their purport did not strike me 
until late that night. I was so absorbed in trying to forecast the 
interview I meant to have with Constance that everything else was 
lost on me. I did not know when or where this interview would take 
place, but I knew it might lurk in any hour of the next twelve; after 
that, the deluge. 

Constance was going out on a coaching-trip that afternoon, the 
destination being the club-house, where there were to be some hurdle- 
races and exhibitions of high jumping. The whole affair was rather 
in her honor. Mrs. Childs was to drive out also, and the Secretary 
was to accompany her if he could get away from the pressure of public 
business in time. I had been expected to be one of the men to take 
part in the races and the jumping, but I was in no humor for it, and 
therefore did not give it a second thought. 

That afternoon the Secretary asked me to look up an authority in 
a certain matter, the papers of which were at his house, and thither I 
went for them. As I entered the house I gave a glance at the decora- 
tions in the reception- and ball-rooms. Everything seemed in readi- 
ness for the dance that night. Then I crossed the hall to the library. 
I had scarcely stepped over the threshold before I knew that my 
opportunity had come. I quickly closed the door and stood facing 
Constance, who had risen from a chair and was regarding me coldly. 
I made that ever inane remark, couched in the form of a question,— 

“You did not go out with the coaching-party ?” 
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To this there was no reply. She said, after a moment,— 

‘“‘Mr. Barradale, I have something I wish to say.” 

She hesitated slightly, then motioned me to sit down ; but I vastly 
preferred the advantage of standing. She dropped into a deep arm- 
chair. Behind her was an open window, with the soft April air blow- 
ing the curtains apart and the sounds of the street coming in distinctly. 
She fixed upon me a level, straight look that went through and through 
me, At the same time it roused all the slumbering spirit in me. I 
prepared silently for combat. 

“T have heard about this dinner, and I have also heard of other 
things.” 

“T presumed so,” I replied, quietly. 

“ Mr. Barradale, I am going to speak plainly, in a way I never ex- 
pected to speak toa man. It will not be a pleasant task, but the gross 
advantage you have taken of us in our family leaves me no choice. 
The breaking up of a dinner is of no moment to me, but the reason 
assigned for it is of great moment. It is said that you do not think 
Mrs. Romney a fit woman to chaperon me; at the same time I hear 
that not so Jong ago your position towards her was such that it created 
almost an open scandal, from which she escaped by going to Europe, 
and you, who remained, were cut by people here. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, you introduced her into our home, and you yourself have 
remained in a position of nearness to us. Now, Mr. Barradale, my 
creed is that if the woman is to be ostracized, so the man must be. 
How does my point of view strike you?” 

“Tf your premises were correct, I should applaud your sentiments,” 
I replied, coolly. 

“‘ My premises may be incorrect, but what of the main facts?” 

“TI do not deny them, but the reports you have heard are basely 
exaggerated,. maliciously so. I will tell you the truth if you will 
kindly hear me.” I forced myself to speak calmly. 

“ But I will not hear you; this tale can be of no possible interest 
to me.” 

“But you shall hear me, Constance,” I cried, advancing a step 
towards her. Then I said, more quietly,— 

“There is no criminal, however mean, that is condemned unheard.” 
I paused a moment. She said, curtly,— 

“Go on.” 

“ About three and a half years ago Mrs. Romney came here to 
Washington. She came alone, and established herself quietly. She 
was sad-looking and young ; she spoke of herself as having had sorrow 
and being alone in the world, and people naturally took it for granted 
that she was widowed. The smart set took her up and made much of 
her, for she seemed to have money. I fell in love with her promptly, 
and she gave me to understand that she would marry me. Then sud- 
denly rumors spread over town that Romney was living somewhere in 
a retreat. I taxed her with it; she could not deny it, and I made 
ineffectual attempts to break away. The town began to talk about us, 
when suddenly Romney appeared and made a scene. Mrs. Romney 
went to Europe; I took the brunt of it by staying here and being cut 
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for a time by my old friends. This was a little over two years ago. 
I have never crossed her threshold since till last night, when she sent 
for me. This is all there is to the tale.” 

“Tt is quite enough, and I haven’t much faith in the theory of a 
woman victimizing a man,” she said, contemptuously. 

“T am not posing as a victim ; I have taken my full share of the 
blame in the matter always; the only excuse for me was that I was 
honest. I was offering the best there was in me, which God knows 
was little enough, and I did not know in the beginning that Romney 
was living.” 

“This Washington of yours, Mr. Barradale, is a singularly obliging 
and good-natured town. I suppose it knows of the existence of this 
Mr. Romney by this time, and yet it continues to look with toleration 
on her and her affairs, and you, who confess to having been her friend, 
continue her friend, introducing her even into quiet homes.” 

The tone of her voice, the scorn of her words, goaded me to anger. 

“Your words are insulting, and so is your insinuation; you use 
the privilege of your sex, knowing you can say with impunity what a 
man cannot resent. Heaven knows J have atoned a thousand times 
over for my past folly ; but a man cannot go on humbling himself for- 
ever, so I shall make no further explanations concerning Mrs. Romney. 
But one word more: I went to the length of breaking up this dinner 
to prevent your appearing in public under her chaperonage. I would 
have done as much had any other young woman stood in your place ; 
but it would have been particularly galling to have you go to this 
dinner, for I have committed the ineffable folly of loving you. I have 
loved you for months, even when you showed your contempt so openly 
for those of us less fortunate than yourself. When your worldliness 
seemed to dominate every action, and when you treated me with less 
courtesy than you showed the butler or the footman, even then I loved 
you; but I never meant that you should know it, for there was not 
much in your manner and bearing at that time to win an avowal even 
from the most courageous man. But when you gave me your friend- 
ship, when you listened to the recital of my sauless, purposeless life, 
when you seemed sympathetic, nay, at times lately even more than 
sympathetic, I not only loved you, but I felt that I had a right to love 
you. And now when I stand before you, shorn of everything in your 
sight, even of my good name, I still dare to love you and to tell 
you so.” 

“You have chosen a singularly inauspicious time to tell me this. I 
don’t know what you can expect of me,” she said, in a low tone, but 
without looking at me. Then she rose from her chair, and, turning 
— me with her eyes glowing darkly, said, half scornfully, half 
sadly,— 

a I have had a blow, one that has shocked and disgusted me in- 
tensely. The men that I have best known have been men that society 
could not point to nor fasten scandal upon. But men of the world 
like you, Mr. Barradale, think they can make any use of their lives 
they please. They run the gamut of experiences, both bad and indif- 
ferent, then they come and coolly offer what is left of their lives and 
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the remnant of what they call love to a woman who practically does 
not know what evil really is; and they feel no compunction whatever : 
they consider the exchange of their own sated, jaded emotions for the 
fresh love of a girl a perfectly fair thing. I should scorn to give my 
love and my life to such a man, a man who by his own admissions 
has dragged himself and his name through an affair which, even in 
the best light, was questionable, and who has made no better use of 
his life than you have done, Mr. Barradale.” 

Her words were so many stabs. This was even worse than I had 
anticipated. I had indeed received my judgment from her own lips, 
face to face. It was rough and severe, and was more than even I 
merited, but there was no use to protest. I said, quietly,— 

“T have not asked anything of you, neither your love nor your life. 
I recognize that they are not for me. You have been severe, and as 
soon as you can think calmly and dispassionately of me, or as soon as 
you can think of me without contempt, remember one thing only, that, 
such as I am, I love you. Your ideal man, of whom you spoke the 
other day, perhaps will do no more than this. Think kindly, if you 
can, of the ‘other’ man; he loved you too.” 

I turned swiftly and walked out of the room and out of the house. 
A huckster was shrilly calling “Strawberries” outside, and a street 
piano was grinding out, maddeningly, “Oh, promise me ;” the April 
sunshine was sparkling everywhere ; there was the very triumph of 
spring in every sight and sound of the late afternoon. I went to my 
den at the club and looked around. There would not be much to pull 
up: my belongings were of the simplest; a few family relics, one or 
two almost invaluable heirlooms, were all that I possessed. They 
were small and portable. I rang for one of the club servants; there 
was not a man of them who would not serve me gladly in any way. 
I gave instructions to pack up everything that belonged to me. I 
wrote a note to Hargate, ready to be posted later. I sent one to the 
stable where Stéphane was kept, then I gave a couple of hours’ help 
to the man who ‘vas stowing away my possessions, I dressed hastily, 
dined hastily, and just before eight o’clock went to the Secretary’s. I 
wanted a few minutes’ interview with him, and then my distasteful 
secretaryship would be at an end, and I could turn my back upon the 
District of Columbia with an easy conscience, though with an uneasy, 
leaden heart. God only knew where I was going or what I was going 
todo. My one regret would be in parting with the Secretary. The 
whole air of festivity at the Childs’ was the forerunner of the dance 
that was soon to begin. I sent word to the Secretary, who came down 
at once to the library, but, upon finding open doors, bustling servants, 
and a flood of light everywhere, he took me up-stairs to a retired room 
that was sacred to his own use. Before I could say a word of what 
was on my lips, the Secretary turned around upon me and said,— 

“What is the matter, Stephen? Has anything happened? You 
don’t look like yourself.” 

“Mr. Secretary, I am going to leave town to-night or to-morrow 
morning, and I shall be gone indefinitely ; therefore I have come 
to——” I could get no further. He interrupted me eagerly : 
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“Then you got a reply to that last telegram you sent for me this 
morning ?” 

I looked at him in utter surprise, and said, slowly,— 

“No, I have not received any telegram.” I tried to recall the 
telegrams I had sent that day. Suddenly one of them came back to 
my mind, which had read, “ Wire me the position of affairs; shall 
send man with full instructions and authority to-night or to-morrow.” 
The Secretary spoke again in a perplexed way : 

“T cannot understand the delay, Stephen. I mean to send you out 
to that bank affair of which I spoke to you several days ago. There 
is a crisis approaching, and they’ve lost their heads. I’ve been waiting 
to hear all day, for I could give no final instructions nor send you until 
I had their message ; but there is no doubt that you must go at latest 
to-morrow, and I hope you will be prepared, as you said just now, to 
remain indefinitely. I want you to represent me out there, and when 
this particular affair is safe I’m going to make you a permanent offer 
to take charge of my business interests so long as I remain here in 
office. I can trust you absolutely, and though you have had no ex- 
perience you will soon learn. You managed admirably for me last fall, 
and I’ve found out that you have good, cool judgment; in fact, you 
have a good head. You are doing nothing worthy of yourself here. 
_ I need you. Can you go? You came here to tell me something to- 

night: what is it? Speak out; let everything be clear before you 
undertake this mission.” 

He looked at me kindly and anxiously. I could not reply. I 
wrung his hand in silence; my own explanation remained on my lips 
unuttered. Here was deliverance swift and immediate: I could retire 
from the scene with some remnant of dignity. He talked to me for 
nearly two hours, stating the position of affairs. I jotted down much 
that he said. He had already made me fairly acquainted with this 
affair, and I was beginning to grasp the situation. I finally said— 

“Mr. Secretary, there is something behind this; there is some 
rascality going on out there. These figures and statements do not fit.” 

“T’m afraid so, Stephen. You are to find out what it means and 
act for me.” 

Just then strains of music floated through the house and the roll 
of carriages was distinctly heard. ‘The Secretary was sent for by Mrs. 
Childs, and a message also came to me that I was wanted down-stairs, 
but I had no intention of appearing or of looking again on Constance. 
Finally the Secretary had to go below. As he was leaving me he said,— 

“ Aren’t you coming, Stephen ?” 

“No; I shall go over these figures and statements again.” 

He eyed me for a moment keenly, then said,— 

“There is something the matter.” 

But a still more urgent message, one that was a demand, came 
just then, and the Secretary hurried away. [I lighted a cigar and pro- 
ceeded to make myself as comfortable as was possible; but Constance’s 
stinging words and repulse of the afternoon prevented anything but a 
weary going over of the interview, and I was filled with bitter reflec- 
tions upon men and women and the perversity of human actions. 
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I walked up and down with my hands in my pockets, until Sandy 
came into the room with various items of news from the dance below. 
I gathered that Constance was “stunning,” that she had on something 
“shiny and white,” that Hargate was all devotion, and in Sandy’s pri- 
vate opinion it was a “ dead mash on both sides.” I understood also that 
Mrs, Romney was not present, and Bouton had not turned up either. 
I learned that I was being asked for, and Sandy counselled me to go 
down-stairs, “so the old lady would stop talking about it and let up 
on the governor.” 

In a few minutes Sandy had swung himself down-stairs for further 
items of interest, and I threw myself down upon a lounge, listening 
to the familiar dance-music that beat with regular rhythm in my ears. 

About eleven o’clock the long-expected telegram came, and I sent 
a footman to whisper to the Secretary to come up-stairs for a few 
moments. He came hurrying up with as light and springy a step as 
a boy’s. It was found from the telegram that matters were indeed 
urgent ; but it was too late for me to get off that night. We went over 
the whole state of affairs again. I was instructed minutely upon every 
point that it seemed possible could arise; I was instructed about the 
transfer of stocks and bonds; I was given unlimited cheques and un- 
limited power ; I was told to use the wire freely and the long-distance 
telephone; and when our second conference that night was over we . 
found that the ball was over too. The last carriage had gone, the 
lights were being put out, the flowers were faded, and the Easter dance 
was a thing of the past. When nothing seemed left to be discussed, 
when the details of my trip the next morning were gone over, and I 
had in my pockets all the necessary papers and cheques, the Secretary 
said, as he grasped my hand,— 

“Stephen, you understand that this is the beginning of years of 
service; that it is not merely a short trip, but it means giving up 
everything here, probably forever. You are sure you understand ?” 

“Mr. Secretary, I understand it perfectly. I am more grateful to 
you than I can express. I had come here to-night to say to you that 
my life had grown intolerable in this town, and that I must go and 
seek some foothold elsewhere. This mission and all that it promises 
are the beginning of life to me. I cannot thank you enough for open- 
ing the way before me. You will make my adieux to Mrs. and Miss 
Childs. And be assured that I shall not fail in this enterprise.”_ 

‘“‘T am sure of it, Stephen. Good-by, and God bless you.” 

With one more grasp of hands we parted, and I went heavily down 
the silent stairs to the silent hall below. Bits of faded flowers were 
strewn upon the floor. The yawning rooms gave back a dark, deserted 
look, but there was a faint streak of light under the library door; 
some careless servant had left the light burning there. I turned the 
handle, and as the door swung open it almost struck Constance. She 
was still in ball-dress, and must have been leaving the room as I 
entered. Her face bore marks of the utmost fatigue. She was pale 
and weary ; there was something passive in her manner and in the 
way her bare arms hung at her side. I looked at her intently. I do 
not know what my own face expressed, but I know that there was a 
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wild feeling of loss surging in my blood. There was a mingling of 
expressions in her eyes under the gaze I fixed upon her. I don’t know 
that I read one of them aright ; I only knew that she was agitated and 
uncertain, and that she was beautiful. I was conscious that I was 
about to part from her. I stepped nearer to her, and, scanning her 
closely, said,— 

“T hope I have not startled you by opening the door so suddenly. 
I did not know you were here.” 

She made no reply, but there was something in her eyes and 
about her mouth that made me reckless. I quickly went to her side 
and looked into her face. I bent my head close to hers, murmuring 
her name. I gathered her in my arms and pressed upon her lips one, 
two, three swift, passionate kisses, then I released her without a glance 
or a word and quickly left the room and the house. I did not see her 
again. 
"t went completely out of her life,—just as completely as I went 
away from the town the next day. My note was posted to Hargate: 
Stéphane was to be kept for me till I could send for her; every tie 
was severed; my bridges were burned behind me; it was “ Exit 
Stephen Barradale.” - 





CHAPTER XIII. 
TOLD BY CONSTANCE. 


“SLEEP, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye,” did not visit me 
the night that Mr. Bouton had paraded his obnoxious words and still 
more obnoxious insinuations and shrugs before me ; and when morning 
came I was so tired, exhausted, and wretched in mind and body that I 
made no effort to descend to our mid-day breakfast. Mamma came 
up-stairs and fumed about for a while, declaring that she did not know 
what ailed everybody: when she was a girl, she never thought of 
staying in her room all day, but girls nowadays could not endure any 
fatigue. I tried to persuade her that nothing really ailed me, unless 
it was the malady which an old negro aunty, who sat outside the big 
market with her head tied up in a bandanna, called “spring fever.” 

It was evident that the rumors which I had heard the night before 
had not reached mamma’s ears yet, and I would not ask anything 
about the Embassy reception, for fear I should hear something of the 
people who were there. I did not even wish to hear the name of any 
one mentioned. 

That afternoon Mr. Hargate’s card was brought to me with a mes- 
sage begging that I would grant him an interview; but I would not 
descend. Sandy came tramping up to my door when his school hours 
were over, and, putting his head in, said,— 

“ Hullo, Con, are you knocked out at last ?” 

I could not even laugh at his slang and nonsense. I did not 
encourage him to come in, as was my usual habit. I was thankful 
that mamma’s dance did not come off until the next day, for by that 
time I should be myself again. 

When finally I did descend upon the day fixed for our dance, my 
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first action was to send a note excusing myself from a coaching-trip 
that afternoon ; my second was to see Mr. Hargate. He had come to 
say something about the rumors that had come to my ears, and to take, 
if he could, part of the blame that was being heaped upon Mr. Bar- 
radale. I of course understood clearly that he had tried to protect 
me from hearing the remarks that were passing from lip to lip the 
night at the Embassy. I assured him as lightly as I could that the 
whole thing was of no moment, of no consequence: I was glad the 
dinner had ,been abandoned, and I was sorry anybody had thought it 
worth while to talk about it. He did not seem satisfied with my 
remarks, and finally said, bluntly,— 

“T only wish to say one thing. I was present when a certain con- 
versation took place at the club, and anything that may have come to 
your ears has been grossly exaggerated and misrepresented. There is 
nothing that ought to discredit Mr. Barradale: any old story that has 
been raked up about him is perfectly stupid, don’t you know?” 

I could not but like him the better for his loyalty and honesty, but 

-it did not change the situation to me. He went on and talked for 
some time in a roundabout way of the affair until he took leave of me. 

I announced to mamma that I should not go out that afternoon, as 
I wished to save myself for our dance that night, and she was forced 
to be content with my decision and to drive out to the club-house, 
where the coaching-party was to have tea, leaving me at home. 

I could settle to nothing. I fidgeted about the rooms down-stairs, 
idly watching the florists who were bending and twisting the fragile 
stems of the spring flowers with fingers that made my heart bleed for 
the tender blossoms. Suddenly a key was fitted into the lock of the 
outside door in the big hall, which sent me hurriedly into the library 
and made me close the door behind me softly. I scarcely dared to 
breathe, so afraid was I of betraying my presence. I was relieved 
when the footsteps passed to the other rooms, and hoped that there was 
nothing to bring them to the library ; but my eye instantly fell upon a 
bundle of papers of papa’s which lay on the table. Instinct told me 
that those papers would be wanted and would be sought for in that 
room, but it was too late for me to escape. 

It was scarcely two minutes before Mr. Barradale stood in the 
room with the door shut, facing me. It was impossible to know from 
the expression of his face what his purpose was or what was passing 
in his mind. He has a way of never looking hurried or flurried. 
His manner and movements and tones are quiet to the point of ex- 
asperation. My own on this occasion were anything but quiet. Oh, 
how I wish I could go back to that April afternoon, with the sun 
slanting across the floor! how differently I would bear my part in the 
interview ! 

It. lasted only a few minutes. The result might not have been 
otherwise, but at least I should not be haunted with the reflection that 
I was hard and unmerciful. 

I don’t know exactly how it began. He made some opening 
remark, and I said I had something to say. I told him that I had 
heard about the postponement of the dinner, which was of no moment 
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to me, but the reason for it was of great moment; and that I had 
heard other things. Then I rushed on. I do not remember all that 
was said, it was so hurried and brief. I know that I almost closed 
my ears entirely when he insisted upon telling me the story of his 
affair with Mrs..Romney. I had already made up my mind about it, 
and I was determined that nothing should alter my view. It did not 
at the time make any impression upon me that he had not known in . 
the beginning that Mr. Romney was living in a retreat somewhere: 
the crime, the real crime, let me state it to myself honestly, was in his 
having loved her at ail. 

I remember the stern, hard expression of his face when I replied 
to his story cuttingly, scornfully, insultingly. I remember that he 
called me “Constance,” not tenderly, either, but in a commanding, 
authoritative tone, that compelled me to listen to his words. He said 
he had committed the “ ineffable folly” of loving me, even when I had 
shown my contempt and worldliness and had treated him with less 
courtesy than I gave to the butler or the footman. He spoke of my 
friendliness and sympathy later, and even coolly hinted that I had 
shown something warmer than sympathy in my manner, which had 
given him the right to love me, and to tell me of it, even though he 
was shorn of his good name in my eyes. 

If I had at that point quietly and in a womanly way told him the 
uselessness of his confession and given him his congé, I should feel 
better in looking back on it ; but no, I was not one whit moved by his 
avowal. I rose in my might, and, oh! I don’t know what I said. I 
dare say I told some truths which were wrung from me in bitterness 
and disgust. I told him that I should scorn to give my love and life 
to a man who had dragged his name through such an affair with a 
married woman, and who had made no better use of his life than he 
had done. I also said something about the jaded, sated emotion he 
called love. I don’t know how much more of it there was. I was not 
behaving like the cool, poised, worldly girl of the nineteenth century 
I had prided myself upon being: I was merely a flesh-and-blood, 
angry, bitter woman. 

He did not protest in the least; he did not defend himself; he 
stood immovably quiet; only a set look about the mouth testified to 
the fact that my words cut. When I had said all that rushed to my 
lips, he replied calmly, while he looked me steadily in the eyes, that 
he had not asked anything of me, neither my love nor my life, and 
when I could think of him without contempt I must remember that, 
such as he was, he loved me; that my ideal man perhaps would not be 
able to do more than that ; and then he turned, and, without any haste, 
picked up the bundle of papers from the desk as he passed it, and left 
the room and the house. [I heard his steps in the stone-flagged hall 
outside ; I heard the front door shut, and all was still again. 

I could not feel that our interview was over, it had been so sudden, 
so bitter. I felt that there must be something more to come ; we were 
not at the end of it yet. 

I dressed for the dance with feverish impatience. I was composed 
and cool outwardly, but a warm tint in my face betrayed the inward 
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feeling. I had never looked so well or so radiant, and my spirits rose 
as one after another of the men who came in that night testified, either 
in words or in open looks, to my appearance. 

Mamma became very impatient because papa did not come down- 
stairs early enough ; and as the evening wore away and Mr. Barradale 
did not appear, she became quite openly annoyed, and, catching sight 
of Sandy darting about outside the reception-room door, she beckoned 
to him and sent a peremptory message to beth of them to come at once. 
I was wondering how we were to meet again after the afternoon in the 
library ; but the crowd would greatly help the situation. 

Mr. Hargate came in with an orchid in his button-hole, and looked 
eagerly to see if I held in my hands the corresponding flowers, I 
raised the big, soft bunch I carried to my face an instant, and smiled 
over the top of them in a way that kept him at my side a firm fixture 
all the evening, as I intended him to be. I danced nearly the whole 
night with him. Mamma said afterwards that she supposed that I 
had some motive in making myself conspicuous with him, and that I 
had danced a great deal more than was decent in my own house, con- 
sidering how many girls were present. 

I don’t believe any one realizes the full significance there is in 
dancing a whole evening with one of John Bull’s sons ; for, no matter 
how many gods and goddesses presided at his birth, or how many 
noble and good things they bestowed upon him, the Terpsichorean 
Muse was absent, and according to preconceived American ideas his 
infant steps were therefore not bent in the way they should go, with 
disastrous results later in life. . 

I knew that very likely I should have to face the consequences of 
~ my conduct with Mr. Hargate, and I did not care particularly. There 
was something in his devotion that soothed me and appealed to me. 
Mrs. Romney did not appear that night, nor did Mr. Bouton; and 
about midnight papa was called away by a telegram and did not return. 

True to my prediction, there was not one of the dainty spring 
flowers in mamma’s decorations that was able to keep its eyes open or 
hold up its head very long in the glare and heat of the warm April 
night. A little after midnight I suddenly began to feel like the daffo- 
dils and jonquils that were garlanded and twined around the electric 
lights. go to droop my head, close my eyes, and go away into 
some quiet, cool spot. The life had gone completely out of me, the 
color died out of my face, the sparkle and gayety fled from my lips. 
I donot know what came over me, but it seemed to me that long be- 
fore the evening was over mamma’s Easter dance was a ghastly failure. 
Mr. Hargate noticed my flagging spirits, and said,— 

“It must be a bore to do this sort of thing so often, don’t you 
know ?” ; 

I am afraid I was frank enough to agree with him. 

Between two and three o’clock in the morning the last guests took 
their departure, the lights were put out one by one, and the house 
settled down to the quiet and solitude befitting the sombre night hours. 
Mamma had gone up-stairs with only two grievances concerning the 
evening, which were the non-appearance of Mr. Barradale and the 
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desertion of papa. I, before going, turned into the library. I hada 
fancy to look a moment about the room where I had so roughly settled 
my score that afternoon. I was terribly dispirited and fatigued. I 
threw myself into an arm-chair, with my head upon my hands, and 
went over the whole interview, the whole scene with Mr. Barradale. 
How should he and I continue to meet in the future ? Upon what 
sort of a footing could we stand that would not bring embarrassment 
to both? And then my mind took a sudden leap to Mr. Hargate. I 
knew that I should have to face an issue with him in the next day or 
two. I had deliberately left no door through which I could escape. 
My conduct that night had given him the right to believe that I would 
turn to him no deaf ear. 

From all stand-points but one Mr. Hargate would be a match that 
would satisfy almost any American girl. He came of an old and hon- 
ored family, the head of which bore a fine title, which it was within the 
bounds of possibility might come to him. There was wealth that 
would some day undoubtedly be his. He would rise in the diplomatic 
service; many countries and climes would be known to me, all society 
the world over would be open to me. He was honorable and a gentle- 
man, albeit a trifle dull. What more? Daniel Webster’s words came 
back ; “I was born an American, I will live an American, I will die 
an American.” 

Well, I should not have to decide it that night, luckily. I rose from 
my chair and prepared to leave the room, when I heard a step coming 
slowly down-stairs. I did not know that any one was still up in the 
house. Just then the door was suddenly opened, and I had to step 
back to avoid being struck in the face by it. 

My heart seemed to stand still as Mr. Barradale walked into the 
room. What was he seeking at that hour of the night? and why was 
he here at all? I wondered. 

As he came in, I noticed, as if for the first time, the fineness of his 
face, his straight, clearly-cut features, that must have come down to 
him from some ancestor. He seemed somehow as startled at seeing me 
as I was to see him, and we stared at each other dumbly. He was 
uncertain, and finally made some remark about not knowing that I 
was in the library. I was too stupid to make any reply ; I felt that 
I had already said all and more than was necessary that afternoon. 

He came slowly towards me with a curious, tense look in his eyes, 
and somehow I was a bit nervous at his approach. I dropped my 
arms and looked at him wonderingly. I don’t know what had become 
of my anger and indignation: they were, I suppose, merely in abey- 
ance for the time being. He brought his face very close to mine and 
looked into my eyes. I stood rooted to the spot. My heart beat to 
suffocation. I don’t believe I could have retreated had I wanted to, 
or if there had been time. I heard my name spoken once or twice 
in a tone that I had never heard: before, and I was suddenly gathered 
in his arms and—yes, kissed two or three times over. Then he re- 
leased me, and, without word or look further, swiftly left the room; 
and for the second time that day I listened to his retreating footsteps. 

When I was behind my own lock and key, I looked at my grave, 
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white face and shining eyes in the mirror. There was a difference in 
them. I felt a difference in myself. I was not the same woman who 
had gone out of that room a few short hours before. I was not the 
same woman who had danced all the evening with Mr. Hargate, who 
had flippantly led him on, step by step, who had thought it possible 
only a few moments ago to make an advantageous international mar- 
riage. 

— touches upon my lips, swift as they had been, had changed 
all the world to me. They had been placed there by one whom I had 
scorned and flouted, by one who had given them at an earlier time to 
another ; but there they were, quivering and triumphant, making it 
impossible for me to do anything but bow to their sovereignty. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
TOLD BY CONSTANCE. 


THE next morning I was awakened by the sparrows that were 
chattering their matins in the ivy outside the windows, and suddenly 
a returning consciousness and memory made me feel that they must 
know that Stephen Barradale had kissed me the night before in the 
library. When my maid came in later, I wondered if she could pos- 
sibly know of it too, and when I dressed and finally descended, I was 


afraid of my own footfall, I was shy of my own presence. I hurried 
ast the library door, fearing to hear some accusing voice from within. 
t was a distinct ordeal to encounter the butler at the dining-room 
door, and when I entered the room upon the stroke of twelve and 
found not only mamma and Sandy but also papa present, I felt sure 
that a family caucus was being held, and that I was to be tried and 
convicted over the breakfast-table. 

I was therefore rejoiced when my entrance caused only an ordinary 
morning greeting. It was rather unusual to find papa in the house at 
this hour, though Sandy .often came from school to take his Juncheon 
when mamma and I breakfasted. 

Mamma was unusually perturbed upon this particular morning, 
and even Sandy looked excited. Papa had evidently just announced 
some bit of news. My alternately flushing and paling cheek excited 
no remark whatever, so I slipped into a chair and said,— 

“‘ What are you telling mamma and Sandy, papa?” 

“Why, I drove over from the department to catch you at breakfast 
and to tell you that Stephen was sorry not to make his adieux in 
person to you, and he wished me to do it for him. He went off in 
such a hurry that I am afraid he left his own affairs at loose ends. I 
thought suddenly of his mare Stéphane, and I want you, Sandy, to go 
around to the stable and tell them to send her here to us, and tell one 
s our grooms to look after her and see that she is exercised every 

ay. 
Me It is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard of. You never 
told me anything about this bank worry,” grumbled mamma. 
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“No, my dear, there are very many of my worries that I do not 
tell you.” 

“Papa,” I managed to say, looking up at him, “I don’t exactly 
understand. Where has Mr. Barradale gone? When did he go? 
And when is he coming back ?” 

“He went this morning. I spoke to him some days ago about this 
business complication of mine. The telegram came late last night, so 
there was no time to lose. I despatched Stephen immediately : he will 
represent me and my interests.” 

“ But, papa, I still don’t understand.” I stopped. My surprise 
and secret shock were swallowed up for the moment in the bewilder- 
ment of the fact that papa would send a man so untried in business, 
so unproved in times of grave responsibility, in grave crises, as Mr. 
Barradale was. The very name of this bank business told me how 
important it would be to have a strong head and hand there to manage 
papa’s interests. I finally went on with the remark I had begun. 

“ Have you enough confidence in Mr. Barradale to trust such a 
mission to him?’ I still could not part with my notions concerning 
the ability of the man who had kissed me the night before. 

Papa turned a surprised look upon me, and replied, emphatically,— 

“‘T have every confidence in Stephen. I found out long ago that 
he has as good a head as any man I know, and, besides that, he has 
judgment, and a cool tenacity that will fit him exactly for the service 
I want.” 

“‘There, Con, you always did think Stephen a fool; now I hope 
you're satisfied with the governor’s opinion. You didn’t even think 
much of Stephen when he knocked down Tom Budd that time: 
he——” 

But Sandy did not go on; the indiscreet allusion to Tom Budd 
brought him up roundly. Mamma said, sharply,— 

“Tom Budd?” 

Even papa said, looking at Sandy intently,— 

“T heard nothing about knocking down any Tom Budd. What 
are you alluding to, my son?” 

Sandy suddenly remembered that he must get back to school, and 
he bolted from the room with the remark that “he’d drop by the 
stable and have Stéphane sent over.” There was quite a pause; then 
papa said,— 

“ What was Sandy talking about just now, Constance? Evidently 
you understand about this Tom Budd. And that reminds me, Stephen 
seemed greatly disturbed last night, and terribly depressed. He went 
away not looking like himself. I’m afraid he was in some trouble, 
but he would not speak of it, and I was so hurried by the urgency of 
the situation that I did not press him.” 

Papa looked at us inquiringly, as if asking for some light on the 
subject. Mamma spoke up at once, and considerably electrified me by 
saying,— 

“Oh, no doubt he was disturbed. I’ve thought for some time that 
he was not exactly himself, and last night I heard some rumor that he 
is in love with Mrs. Romney and is terribly jealous of this Mr. Macon 
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who is following her about. I don’t know. anything about it myself, 
and don’t care much, but perhaps that is what has ailed him for two 
‘ or three days. Mrs. Romney was not present last night, neither was 
Stephen. And, Constance, was not that little Frenchman telling you 
something about all this the other night at the Embassy ?” 

Papa ejaculated, “ Stuff!” 

Luckily, before I could reply, a note was brought in to mamma 
which required an answer. She rose impatiently, and said, as she left 
the room,— 

“Dear me! I shall miss Stephen terribly.” 

As soon as she had gone, I said to papa, hoping to divert him from 
mamma’s extraordinary revelation,— 

“Papa, how long will this business take to transact? how long 
will Mr. Barradale be gone?” 

“Stephen is not coming back at all. He will not return to Wash- 
ington. He has gone as my business representative, and when he has 
closed up this matter, or rather when it is straightened out, I shall 
make him a liberal offer to look after my affairs permanently. He 
is just the man I want, and I shall put him in the way to make his 
fortune. I have rarely been mistaken in character and capacity.” 

Papa’s words sent the blood suddenly away from my heart. I 
stooped down to pick up my napkin; I hoped for a moment to hide 
my face, which I feared was telltale. I raised my head at last with a 
singing in my ears and a tightening of the muscles of the throat that 
were suspicious of tears near at hand. His kisses upon my lips were 
good-by ; they were renunciation, and I had not guessed it. I had 
amp waingl blindly, wilfully undervalued this man all the time he 

ad been at my side, even when I had secretly succumbed to his 
influence. I had half apologized to my inner self for doing so, and 
promised myself that it was only a brief madness, for which I should 
atone by sending him adrift when mamma’s dance was over. Well, I 
had done it indeed, only to find that I was caught helplessly in my 
own trap, that I was held fast by it and could not cry out. 

I had learned, when too late, that there had been one pair of 
clear, discerning eyes that had read and known Stephen Barradale at 
his true worth. I had let the man’s temporary occupation fix my 
valuation of him, even though I gave him my heart silently. True, 
there remained the affair with Mrs. Romney; perhaps that too could 
be made to disappear if it could be viewed with papa’s eyes. But 
nothing mattered now: he was gone, and I should have to wipe from 
my lips the touch he had given them; I should have to patch up my 
heart and go on. 

While all this flashed through my brain and burned into my heart, 
papa had been quietly watching me. His keen, quick eyes were taking 
In some new impressions, and I was off guard for a moment. 

He had been so absorbed in the last weeks in watching anxiously 
the Houses of Congress and the fast disappearing gold reserve that he 
failed to take in the signs in his own household; but now he was 
reading them all too fast, as I learned speedily. He did not speak : 
so I said, hesitatingly,— 
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‘‘ Papa, I think I have been doing this Mr. Barradale some in- 
justice.” 

“T have no doubt of it. But, Constance, I’m rather inclined to be- 
lieve that you know something of what disturbed him; perhaps even 
you were the-——” - 

He stopped a moment, and eyed me with new attention. Some 
sudden suspicion had crossed his brain. I dropped my eyes and rest- 
lessly played with a knife and fork. I wished I dared make a clean 
breast of it all to him. I had no one else to tell anything to. I knew 
that it was a myth for girls to tell their affairs to their parents, but 
papa was different. He had been my friend all my life. I remem- 
bered when he used to hunt up my dolls for me as a little bit of a girl, 
when I used to slip my hand into his and tell him all my childish 
woes. I had never had any mother to cherish me. My motherless, 
bereft condition rushed suddenly over me. I brushed away the tears 
that came to my eyes and smiled up at papa tremulously. 

“ Constance, my little girl, what is the matter? Speak up and tell 
me. I have been reading more in your face in the last ten minutes 
than you knew you were showing. Come into the library.” 

“No, not the library, papa: I’ll go to your den.” 

I was afraid of the accusing library. I felt as if every chair and 
sofa would shriek out to his ears what they had witnessed. When we 
were safely in the shelter of this den of his and the door was shut, I 
found out suddenly that I could not speak, that I had nothing to tell 
after all. I said, nervously,— 

“ Papa, I see the carriage is still waiting to take you back to the 
department: you’d better not keep it waiting any longer.” © 

“T shall always have time to hear anything you will tell me, Con- 
stance.” 

He paused, and I was still dumb. Then he sat down on the big 
leather sofa and made a coaxing gesture so like what he used to do when 
I was a little girl and obdurate, that I quickly sat down within his en- 
circling arm and leaned against him. We were both silent; then he 
began, slowly : ; 

“My little girl is afraid to tell me what I am trying to piece to- 
gether for myself. Last night I saw Stephen’s miserable eyes and rest- 
less manner; he was anxious to leave town, to leave upon any condi- 
tions ; he would not tell me why. This morning I have seen, stupid 
and blind as I am, your evident consternation and panic when you 
heard that he had gone. Your face was telltale, though you tried 
bravely to hide it. I think I see how it is: Stephen has been thrown 
intimately into companionship with you; he naturally learned to love 
you; he has perhaps even told you so. You have not known what 
to do exactly. Of course you are not to blame for his loving you, 
for I feel sure that my daughter has not led on a man just to please 
her own vanity ; and Stephen has gone away sore and wounded.” 

I did not speak. Two men’s faces arose accusingly in my mind. 
Papa had guessed a good deal, but not all. I was appalled by his 
acuteness. I could not speak. He waited a moment, then said,— 

“Have you lost confidence in me, Constance? Can you not trust 
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me as you used to do in your childish days? I am more ready now 
than ever to help you.” 

I sprang up, and said, hurriedly, “ Papa, I will tell you everything. 
May I go back and give you an account of this whole matter from the 
time I came from Europe? Have you time to listen?” He nodded 
a quick assent, and I went on. 

“T will tell you everything, and you may scold me as you used to 
do, but you must help me.” 

I went back to my early acquaintance with Mr. Barradale. I told 

. papa how he had appeared to me in the menial position he held, and 
how arrogant and rude I had been, especially when I learned that we 
were living in his grandfather’s house, into which he had precipitated 
us. Papa had not known this, and remarked, thoughtfully,— 

“TI wonder I did not guess this long ago. It was a strange idea, 
his suggesting this house.” 

Then I went on and told of Sandy’s unfortunate escapade and of 
Mr. Barradale bringing him home intoxicated the night of the theatre- 
party, while we were at supper, and of my going to Sandy’s room and 
finding it all out, and of the cut on Mr. Barradale’s hand which I had 
dressed and bound up. Papa interrupted again: he was deeply con- 
cerned about this part of the story, and thought that he should have 
been told of it long ago. 

I then told him how Mr. Barradale and I had become good friends, 
and how I had soon found out that he loved me, but I was so sure that 
it _ a thing I could never return, or encourage, that I felt entirely 
safe. 

So things had gone on until the night of the reception at the Em- 
bassy, when I had heard for the first time rumors of the hateful story 
concerning Mr. Barradale and Mrs. Romney. I stopped at this point 
and hesitated. Papa said,— 

“T begin to understand. That was only the other night, when you 
insisted on coming home early and snubbed Stephen. What is this 
story ?” 

T told him the story in plain words. I told him the worst I had 
heard, and waited for him to make some comment. He said, merely,— 

“Go on.” 

I passed over without mention my own wretched feelings of anger 
and misery, and went on to my interview with Mr. Barradale in the 
library the day before, when I had taxed him with this story, which 
he had not denied. I told of his confession of love to me, and I re- 
peated all the harsh and unmerciful words of scorn I had uttered. I 
noticed that papa bit his lip and winced. I said,— 

“‘ Papa, you don’t approve of me; I know you don’t.” 

“You could have been more gentle, Constance : those were harsh 
expressions to fall from your lips.” 

“T knew, papa, that of course you would think so; you men 
always regard another man’s peccadilloes with great leniency. Would 
you have had me fall into Mr. Barradale’s arms after hearing such a 
tale?” I was trying to strengthen my position. 

Papa did not answer ; he seemed to be thinking; then he said,— 
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“Well, Constance, this is not all. Finish your tale. Did he de- 
fend himself?” 

“No, papa, he did not defend himself: he seemed to grow cold 
and self-contained. He said I was hard and severe, that I must re- 
member that such as he was he loved me, and that perhaps when I 
came across my ideal man I would find that even he could do no more 
for me, and then he walked out of the room, and “ 

“ And ? Go on.” ; 

“ Well, there’s no more; that is, nothing that would interest you,” 
I said, lamely, not holding up my head. 

“And you have not seen him since?” persisted papa, relentlessly. 

“Yes; after the dance last night, when everybody had gone to bed, 
he came downéstairs and*Walked in upon me in the library. I was 
just about to go up-stairs, and he said a few words, and ”  Thesi- 
tated ; then I looked up into papa’s eyes, and said, simply,— 

“ He kissed me.” 

“Qh, he kissed you, did he?” 

There was the swiftest possible smile around papa’s lips as he 
echoed my words. 

His smile nettled me. He noticed it, and said,— 

“T am smiling because you have been so careful to throw a strong 
light upon one side of this tale, while you have kept the other side in 
shadow; but I can see through a millstone for all that, Constance. 
Stephen kissed you, you say. And then?” 

“Simply nothing more, papa: he walked out of the room and out 
of the house.” 

There was a pause, while I watched papa anxiously. He got up 
from the sofa and walked up and down once or twice with his hands 
behind him. Finally I said, uneasily,— 

“Have you nothing to say ?” 

He stopped before me and lifted my face a moment and looked at 
me sadly. 

“ My little girl is my little girl no longer. What can I do to help 
her? 

“Nothing, papa: you see he is simply gone, and I-——” 

“ My daughter wants him back. Yes, I see perfectly.” 

We regarded each other for a moment ; then papa said, seriously,— 

‘Constance, your conduct in this whole matter, from your own 
showing, has been a curious mixture of impulse and motive. You 
have been both romantic and heartless, both humble and arrogant. 
You have not seen things with your usual clear eyes; you have not 
shown the judgment I should have expected from you. I am afraid 
my daughter has not been entirely honest in her treatment of this man.” 

“Perhaps not in the beginning, papa; but do you attach no im- 
portance to this story about Mrs. Romney ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Well, such things are always a serious detriment to a man; but I 
cannot but think from your account of the story that Stephen came 
out of it well. From a man’s stand-point he behaved honestly, even 
honorably. I do not impeach him. Still, at the same time, it is as 
well that he is not here to see these eyes of yours, child.” 
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Papa paused, and I, with a swift memory of the harsh words I 
had spoken the day before, and of the kisses which had meant re- 
nunciation, felt a quiver which made me drop my head into my hands 
and sent the tears trickling through my fingers. 

Papa stroked my hair, and said,— 

“ How like a woman you are, Constance! Don’t grieve so, child. 
It is well for Stephen to go and prove himself to us, and then, per- 
haps——” He broke off, and said, with a sigh,— 

“ How much you are growing to look like your mother!” 





CHAPTER XV. 
TOLD BY CONSTANCE. 


Durine the next few days that succeeded Stephen Barradale’s 
departure I could not prevent a feverish expectation that something 
would happen which would change the situation for me. Telegrams 
came every day to papa from him, and long business letters too; but 
day after day went by, and I began to realize, with dull surprise, that 
everything was actually over, that nothing would ever come to me 
voluntarily from him again. Papa eyed me in a kindly way, and 
would pass over to me these business letters, the contents and drift of 
which I understood ; for papa had gone into the whole complication, 
.and I was able to understand what Mr. Barradale was accomplishing, 
and I followed as eagerly as papa did the slow and sure unravelling 
of the tangle. Little did Stephen know what pair of eyes was reading 
the statements and figures which to the uninitiated would have been 
unmeaningly dull and technical, but which to my eyes furnished read- 
ing of the most intense sort. 

As time went on I became dispirited and languid, and papa began 
slyly to tease me in his efforts to rally me. If he saw me poring over 
a book, which was a continual occupation with me, for I was much — 
given to philosophical reading just then, he would ask, “ Is it ‘ Mariana 
in the Moated Grange’ to-day, Constance?” and I would smile dis- 
mally at the insinuation. 

Once, after several days of unusual lassitude upon my part, papa 
came into the house and startled the blood into my face by announcing, 
quietly,— 

“T have sent for Stephen, Const®ice.” 

“Qh, papa, no!” I cried, in consternation. 

“Well,” he returned, coolly, “I cannot see my daughter wearing 
herself out in fretting. She is losing her freshness and her amiability, 
and I suppose the only cure will be Stephen’s presence.” 

“Now, papa,” I cried, with returning spirit, “you have done 
nothing of the kind; you have not sent for Stephen. I don’t want 
him, and I am not fretting for him, and I mean to prove it to you.” 

Papa laughed. He had effectually frightened and roused me. I 
determined that I would be myself again, and that not even his eyes 
should detect anything of my inner feelings. Ever after that no one, 
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not even papa, saw me when I was not apparently in the very best of 
spirits. It made no difference what I was, or how great the let-down, 
when I was behind the lock and key of my own door. But I allowed 
myself no indulgences, no repinings, in public. I eagerly went every- 
where and did-everything that this aftermath of a season brought in 
its train. 

It was during these days that I had to face a serious interview with 
Mr. Hargate ; and if ever a young woman was punished for her vanity 
and folly, I was that young woman. I felt myself utterly dishonest 
and criminal as I listened to his straightforward avowal and knew that 
I had nothing to reply, that I could not even feign ignorance as an 
excuse. I needed no worse punishment than the look on his face 
when it dawned upon him that I was saying no; and I needed no 
greater rebuke when he did not utter one word of reproach. But 
there was an expression in his eyes as he looked at me steadily that 
told me I had forfeited some part of the respect of one manly man. I 
went about for days possessed with a most horrible, hangdog feeling, 
and I was almost tempted to call him back and accept him just to 
regain my self-respect. 

Mamma got hold of it somehow, and I thought that I was never 
going to hear the last of it. . She recalled to me the conspicuous figure 
I had made of myself all during the spring, particularly the night of 
our dance, when I had scarcely spoken to any other man. She seemed 
to have the most wonderful memory in enumerating the quantities of 
flowers I had accepted ; she knew all about every branch of his family, 
and all about their estates ; she counted every advantage he possessed, 
and when she had failed to move me or to impress me she asked, 
disgustedly,— 

“ What more do you want, in all conscience ?” 

“Mamma, I am more humble. I want much less than Mr. Har- 
gate can give me.” 

“ Well, I expect you’ll get it,” she remarked, dryly. 

It was now the first of June, and people were beginning to take 
flight in all directions, and mamma was already talking of summer 
plans; but Congress seemed to have no idea of adjourning, and papa 
said that if he got away at all it would be late in the season. I there- 
fore decided that I should remain with him, no matter how long and 
tedious the time might be. 

It was at the close of a long, warm day that papa came home from 
the department bringing letters from Mr. Barradale announcing that 
the complication in the Northwest had been at last satisfactorily 
straightened out, A final meeting of the bank directors had voted for 
papa’s measure; the president of the bank had resigned, together with 
those of the directors who had supported him, and the whole thing 
was practically at an end. Papa was evidently relieved, and said to 
me,— 

“ What do you think now of my estimate of Stephen ?” 

I did not reply, and he went on,— 

“Stephen writes me that he has been offered a position, and asks 
my advice about accepting it. But I want his services still further. 
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I am utterly unable to handle my private affairs while I am here in 
office, and Stephen must do it for me.” 

“ You will need to consult him in person, will you not?” I asked, 
carelessly. 

“No; it can be done by letter, I think,” replied papa, with a faint 
smile around the corners of his mouth. 

The days that followed were deadly dull; the only thing that 
rippled their monotony was the announcement of three bits of news, 
which were the last gossip shot at the departing, dispersing smart set. 
The first was that Roger Macon had left town with all his fire-eating 
Virginia blood up, and it was thought that the ever-convenient and 
much-mentioned Mr. Romney was in danger of his life. Another bit 
of the news was that Mrs. Romney had just leased her house advan- 
tageously for a term of years and was going abroad, to be gone indefi- 
nitely. The third was to the effect that Mr. Bouton had been recalled 
by his government and had sailed for home. These three events were 
the direct sequels to Mr. Barradale’s little conversation at the club 
when he broke up the dinner that was to have been given me. 

It is astonishing how I viewed the whole occurrence now,—how ab- 
solutely into the background the affair of Mrs. Romney had retreated, 
and how different a man Mr. Barradale appeared to me. I wished 
that I might be emancipated enough from custom and tradition to send 
him one word, a word of apology for my rough speeches,—no more 
than that. I remembered the letter that the Disagreeable Man had 
written which he never sent, and I was tempted to imitate it. 

One morning I was in papa’s den waiting for an announcement of 
breakfast. I was sitting at his desk. It was scattered over with 
papers, and among them there was a business letter to Mr. Barradale, 
the loose sheets of which lay directly under my eye, together with a 
memorandum I had made for papa which was to go into this very 
letter. Papa had left it open upon the desk, intending perhaps to add 
something to it later. Evidently he had not meant to take it over to 
the department. I was thinking of it, and also I was still possessed 
with the idea of imitating the letter of the Disagreeable Man. I idly 
pulled a sheet of paper towards me and began to write as my wan- 
dering fancy took me. I entitled it 

“The Ideal Man, The Other Man, and the Foolish Virgin. A 
New Arrangement of the Old Parable.” 

I wrote on and on. I quite warmed to my work. I was much 
pleased with my Foolish Virgin; but at last, before I finished it, an 
interruption came in the shape of the footman, who said that mamma 
was waiting breakfast, and would I please come down-stairs. I hastily 
slipped my Parable between the loose sheets of papa’s letter ; it would 
be safe there until I should come back, and if any eye met it, it would 
be an unmeaning jumble. 

We dawdled unusually over breakfast that day. Sandy came as 


usual for his luncheon and went back to school. Afterwards I ran up 
to papa’s den to slip my scribbled sheet into my gown preparatory to 
taking it to my own rooms. When my eyes swept over papa’s table, 
consternation seized me: not a scrap nor a vestige of any papers, 
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bundles, or letters was to be seen anywhere. I looked around the room 
hastily. Everything was in strict order. I pressed the bell-button 
with sudden energy. When a maid appeared I asked her if she had 
removed any of the papers from the desk. She said that she had not, 
but that while we were at breakfast the messenger had come from 
the department with an order from the Secretary to send him all the 
papers and letters that were on the desk in his private room. They 
had all been gathered up, with a rubber band around them, and de- 
livered to the messenger. 

I ran down-stairs and summoned a servant. I despatched him to 
the stable with instructions to have my cart sent around and a groom 
to accompany me. Mamma said,— 

“Why, Constance, it is not two o’clock, and the sun is terribly hot : 
where are you going at this hour?” 

I don’t know what I replied. I had but one idea, to get possession 
of my idiotic scribble which had gone to the department and would 
come under papa’s eye, or perhaps be seen by his private secretary. It 
was not long before I was driving my spirited young horse over the 
warm, soft pavements. When we reached the department I hesitated. 
I disliked to enter the building and encounter curious eyes, but I must 
do it, and lose no time. I was soon standing at the entrance of papa’s 
anteroom, and in another minute I was asking for him. I was met with 
the reply that papa was attending a meeting of the Cabinet. I had for- 
gotten that it was Cabinet day. I asked for his private secretary, and 
was told that he had just gone out with some important papers. I 
then asked to be allowed to go into papa’s private room and wait for 
him ; but there was a decided demur to this: no one was allowed in that 
room unless invited by the Secretary himself, except, of course, his 
private secretary. I thereupon had to disclose my identity, and was 
reluctantly allowed to enter at last. I sat down at the desk and began 
to scan all the papers that were within range of my eye. I finally be- 
came nervous as I nowhere saw the least sign of what I was seeking. 
I rapidly turned over everything that lay on the desk, but nothing re- 
warded me. I opened various drawers. It was in vain. I waited 
impatiently till three o’clock; then a messenger came in to say that 
the Secretary had sent word that he should not be back again that day : 
he had gone to the Capitol, whither his private secretary had gone 
also. Upon this there was nothing to do but to return home. 

The wildest feeling of dread had taken possession of me. My 
idiotic Parable might now be between the sheets of papa’s business 
letter to Mr. Barradale, which perhaps was lying in the post-office or 
already on its way West to him. This was too unspeakably dreadful 
for me to dwell upon. I tried to turn my thoughts elsewhere and to 
find a thousand ways out of the situation. I thought the day would 
never end. I made a copy from memory of my Foolish Virgin. I 
wanted to recall the full extent of my idiocy. 

I drove out in the late afternoon with mamma, just to help pass 
the time until I could see papa. I thought dinner would never be 
-over and the servants never be gone. Papa looked awfully tired, 
but at last he rose to go to the library. I lighted his cigar for 
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him and followed him. I shut the library door, and asked, breath- 
lessly,— 

a Pa a, you sent a messenger to-day for the papers that were on 
your dk up-stairs: what did you do with the papers and the letter 
when you got them ?” 

Papa looked at me in surprise, and said,— 

“Why, let me see; I sent for them because there was an important 
paper in one of the bundles, and there was a letter to Stephen I forgot 
to mail this morning. My secretary brought them to me at the Capitol 
after the Cabinet meeting; the paper I sent in to the committee, and 
the letter I mailed. I don’t think that there was anything else. Why 
do you ask ?” 

“ Did you read over this letter to Mr. Barradale ?” 

“ Why, I don’t remember. I have been bothered to death to-day, 
and I don’t know whether I read the letter or not: I’m under the 
impression that I did not.” 

“ But, papa, try to think: was there anything among the sheets in 
my handwriting ?” 

“Yes, there was something in your scribble, but it was a memo- 
randum, I think, that you made for me.” 

“‘Oh, papa, do try to be more certain; think as hard as you can. 
Was there no loose sheet with a long rigmarole on it in my hand- 
writing among any of those papers to-day ?” 

“TI did not see any. I took the sheets of my letter to Stephen and 
folded them just as they were, with your memorandum on top. I 
sealed the letter on the floor of the Senate at Jessop’s desk. I called a 
page and sent it to the Senate post-office. ‘The other papers I ran my 
eye over and gave back to my secretary, and he afterwards took them 
to the department. But why all this anxiety, Constance? What has 
happened ?” 

I stared blankly at papa. I was entirely undone. What should I 
do? My folly was inconceivable. The queer chance that had caught 
my folly in its toils was also inconceivable. 

Gradually I told papa, lamely, shamefacedly, of my Parable of the 
Foolish Virgin, of having left it between the sheets of his letter to 
Stephen while I went to breakfast, and of my finding the whole con- 
tents of the desk gone on my return. I told of going to the depart- 
ment and ransacking his desk there, and I wound up with, — 

“T suppose it has gone steaming out West by this time. I shall 
never hold up my head again.” 

As I unfolded my tale, papa’s tired look vanished, his face lightened, 
and finally, when I wound up my recital, he was actually smiling with 
quiet and intense amusement. 

“ Papa,” I exclaimed, “I believe that you have that wretched thing 
in your pocket this minute and you are teasing me.” 

‘No, Constance, I have not even seen it. If I had, though, I am 
not sure that I should have foiled its very evident mission. So my 
little girl thought she would be literary,—thought she would improve 
on the old Bible version of the Ten Virgins? I wonder that you 
don’t see the exquisite humor of the situation.” 
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“You are utterly heartless to laugh at me. I’ve made a fool of 
myself, and I don’t think it is funny at all.” 

“ But, Constance, are you sure that Stephen will apply it ?—that 
he will understand it?” 

“Oh, yes, there’s no chance of his not understanding it; and he 
knows my handwriting. He will think it a scheme on my part. What 
shall I do?” 

“Why, stand by it, Constance; show your courage; whatever 
comes, meet it and bear it as my daughter should. There is no shame 
in loving a man; there is no shame in atoning for a mistake. He 
will write to you, or I am much mistaken, and then you must be 
honest with him.” 

“ And, papa, you don’t mind? You don’t object ?” 

“‘Yes, I shall mind very much,” he said, putting his hand on my 
head. 

“ But, papa, suppose that he doesn’t understand or write?” 

“ But he will. Suppose, Constance, that you show me this remark- 
able production of yours, and Jet me judge. You say you copied it 
from memory.” 

I went hurriedly and brought the obnoxious writing, and handed 
it anxiously to papa. He put on his glasses and read : 

“The Ideal Man, The Other Man, and the Foolish Virgin. A 
New Arrangement of the Old Parable. 

“A foolish Virgin, with lamp unlighted and eyes blinded by dark- 
ness, went forth to meet the bridegroom. In the recesses of her mind 
a glorious vision lay, which was like the kingdom of heaven. This 
vision was a figure, radiant and godlike. In his outstretched hands 
he held all the gifts that were blest and goodly in her sight. Under 
his feet were obstacles that had been trodden down to earth; they 
were poverty, lack of purpose, untoward circumstances, and failure. 
Upon his brow were written, in letters of gold, success, power, riches, 
This radiant vision led her on and on, through all the turnings of her 
groping way, and when she came to the narrow opening where he 
would stand with welcoming arms in the broad light of day, lo! he 
was not there. She rubbed her eyes to see the better, and held her 
unlighted Jamp close to her breast; but her half-blinded vision saw 
no godlike form. Instead there stood before her a suppliant, almost 
empty-handed, but with shining eyes. Partly crushed under his feet 
were success, ambition, and purpose. Upon his brow, in plain letters 
of ivory, there was but one single word, in his outstretched hands there 
was but one single gift, and in his eyes there was one steady light. It was 
Love. The Virgin turned. She heeded not the one gift he offered ; 
she heeded not the outstretched arms. She did not know this stranger. 
She fled back by the dark and winding way she had come: then she 
heard a voice sternly rebuking. It said to her, ‘Thou art blind: 
light thy lamp; go forth again: thou hast met an angel unawares.’ 
The golden vision was suddenly swept from her mind. She saw 
instead, with awakening heart, the shining eyes, the outstretched arms, 
the one word in ivory. She trimmed her lamp, and with quick and 
eager steps hurried once more through the winding way, which was 
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no longer dark. When the narrow opening was reached, lo! the door 
was shut. The Virgin knocked, and cried, ‘Open unto me,’ but a 
‘voice came back and said, ‘ Verily, I say unto you, I know you not.’ 
She tremblingly said again, with imploring accents,— 

“<The Angel of love awaits me. I pray you open unto me.’ 

“ But the same voice uttered again the words, ‘ Verily, I say unto 
you, I know you not.’ Still she called,— 

“ Deny me not ; I have awakened to love, I have atoned.’” 

Papa took off his glasses, and said,— 

“If Stephen finds this between the leaves of my letter to him, he 
will be dense indeed if he does not understand. If I were in his 
shoes it would bring me from the ends of the earth.” 

I covered my face in shame, and said,— 

“T did not know how horribly it betrays me until now.” 

x * * * 7 * * * 


The next few days were feverishly lived through. I made papa 
search every paper that had been sent from his desk to the department ; 
I made him question both the messenger and his private secretary ; but 
it was in vain. I was afraid of every letter that was delivered at the 
house; I was secretly more afraid when none were delivered at all. 

At the end of three days it came. It was no letter, no long- 
looked-for, secretly-coveted letter. It was short, it was terse; it was 
one sentence enclosed in a yellow envelope and stamped “ Western 
Union.” It read,— 


“To Miss ConsTaNCcE CHILps, Washington, D.C. 


“T leave for Washington immediately, to claim fulfilment of the 
Parable. 


“STEPHEN BARRADALE.” 


THE END. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
AND THE EDUCATION OF MEDICAL MEN. 


A VERY gratifying tendency has marked the development of the- 
medical profession in the last generation. The slough of man- 

nerisms, the formal dress, the owl-like solemnity, have been thrown 
off, and the physician, by his own choice, is being judged more by his 
actual attainments than by external appearances. Thirty years ago, a 
bald head, a white beard, and a long frock-coat were as much a part 
of the physician’s equipment as his diploma. Now, on the other hand, 
it is no infrequent occurrence for an elderly man of real ability, and 
modern in his methods of practice, to lose a patient through the fear 
that he may not be fully abreast of the times. What can be further 
from the old traditions than a leading surgeon lounging about in an 
outing shirt and blue belt, or a distinguished physician playing polo? 
Yet these amusements are simply a relaxation from the tension of 
professional study. One of the best indications that the péople are 
learning to judge their medical advisers by their merits is the fact 
that the advertising physicians are being driven to the wall, despite 
the most specious extrinsic evidences of success that the shrewdest 
business methods can produce. 

Thus the education of medical students is becoming a more and 
more important question, not only to those who might suffer at the 
hands of incompetent physicians, but to prospective practitioners, The 
domain of medicine has attracted many drones who have thought that 
“ doctoring” was a lucrative and easy business, and who have apparently 
argued that, since the man who buys a house at the lowest price will 
receive the highest interest on his investment, so the student who 
enters a medical college with the least preparation and who obtains his 
diploma in the shortest time has shown the greatest acumen. Let me 
digress so far as to remark that the use of the verb “to doctor” is the 
shibboleth of the profession, and that the man who “ doctors” people 
is apt to be known as “ Doc.” While every honorable career ought 
to be open to the humblest, the man who attempts to evade the moral 
requirements for admission to the profession by beginning his medical 
studies without proper qualification is guilty of the same kind of dis- 
honesty as the one who seeks to be naturalized and to usurp the privi- 
leges of citizenship without conforming to the laws of naturalization. 
The writer met, as a student, a young man who had decided that it was 
more desirable to wield the surgeon’s knife than the razor and shears, 
and to dispense medicines than bay rum and cosmetics. But this youth 
had not the slightest idea of wasting time on the spelling-book and 
grammar, or even in acquiring the rudimentary culture which depends 
on mere personal cleanliness. Fortunately, this medical career was 
cut short by the intervention of the faculty. On the other hand, some 
of the best and most respected physicians have worked their way up 
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from humble occupations by meeting honestly the preliminary require- 
ments of their profession. 

In no vocation has there been a more rapid advance than in medi- 
cine during the last half-century, and it is significant that the major 
part of this advance has been due, not to the observation and experience 
of the routine practitioner, but to the researches of scientific men who 
have been sneered at as theorists and who have brought to bear on their 
professional work the results of scholastic training entirely foreign to 
the scope of instruction in medical schools a generation ago. What, 
for example, could seem farther removed from the domain of practical 
surgery hon the investigation of little moving plants that are found 
in decomposing animal and vegetable matter? Yet the study of the 
habits of growth of these microscopic weeds, of the soils on which 
they thrive, and of the poisons which prevent their development, has 
revolutionized surgery, and has almost banished from the operating- 
room the fear of suppuration, of gangrene, of erysipelas, and of other 
forms of blood-poisoning. The recognition of the réle of vegetable 
germs in the production of these untoward results of surgical inter- 
ference, and the development of antiseptic methods of surgery, have 
rendered it possible to operate on the brain, spinal cord, stomach, in- 
testine, and other abdominal and pelvic viscera, and even the heart. 
Fourteen years ago the best medical and surgical skill of the country 
could not save the lamented Garfield from death by blood-poisoning. 
To-day the most unpretending surgeon, treating the poorest laborer, 
would be severely condemned, if not actually accounted guilty of mal- 
practice, if he used the same methods. Thousands of women who would 
have been doomed to chronic invalidism a generation ago are now re- 
stored to health by operations attended by an average mortality of about 
two per cent.; whereas the same operations undertaken without anti- 
septic precautions would result in the death of nine-tenths of the victims. 
Thanks to the enforcement of rules of health, based on the same study 
of bacteriology, we no longer witness the devastation of such epidemics 
as were common even ten years ago, while for the first time in medical 
history cholera has been checked in its onward march to the west. In 
internal medicine, the careful use of the microscope, of methods of 
chemical analysis in the examination of the processes of digestion, as- 
similation, and waste, and the employment of various mechanical aids, 
—suggested not by medical studies, but by those of purely educational 
institutions,—have more than doubled the resources of the physician, 
though there are not the same brilliant results to be seen as in the de- 
partments of surgery and of public sanitation. 

Until comparatively recent times it has been possible for any man 
or woman not absolutely illiterate to graduate after two years’ attend- 
ance at a medical college in good standing, if not in the highest rank. 
Twelve years ago there was no medical school in the country that re- 
quired more than three years’ study ; only a quarter of the total number 
made any educational demands on the incoming student, and more than 
half graduated after an attendance on two sessions of twenty weeks 
each. In 1893 the country possessed one hundred and thirty-six 
medical colleges of all schools. Twelve—or nine per cent.—required 
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four years’ attendance on lecture courses averaging two months longer 
than corresponding sessions twelve years ago, while only four schools 
—or less than three per cent.—continued to graduate after two years’ 
attendance. 

The student of medicine spends one or two years and several hun- 
dred dollars in excess of the average law student. In dissecting, in 
his work in the chemical and bacteriological laboratories, by his contact 
with patients, and by the inevitable fatigue of study, he incurs a decided 
risk that the former does not. The law student usually combines his 
theoretical study with practical experience in an office where he receives 
a moderate compensation, sometimes enough for his entire support. 
The medical student, on the other hand, has not more than one chance 
in ten of serving a desirable apprenticeship either in a hospital or with 
a private practitioner. If he is so fortunate as to secure a hospital 
appointment, it involves the expenditure of an additional year of hard 
work, for which the compensation is board and washing besides the ex- 
perience obtained. The graduate who secures a position as assistant to 
some senior practitioner sometimes pays for the privilege, sometimes 
works gratuitously, sometimes secures a few crumbs of practice or 
receives a salary about equivalent to that of the undergraduate law 
student. 

A theological student spends about the same amount of time as a 
medical student, but his work is devoid of the actual hardships which 
the latter encounters, life is made pleasant for him in numerous little 
ways, and, if need be, his course is free of expense and he is practically 
insured against want for the remainder of his life. The requirements 
for teachers and members of other professions vary so much according 
to the grade of work undertaken that no general comparison is possible. 

Although it must be apparent that the technical training of the 
medical student is relatively more arduous than that leading to most 
other professions, there are both general and special reasons why a broad 
preliminary education should be insisted upon. A greater weight of 
individual responsibility rests on the physician than on any other pro- 
fessional man. The minister and teacher are, so to speak, undergoing 
constant examination. There may be a discrepancy between their 
emoluments and their actual value to the community, but their influence 
in private is usually on a par with their merit, so that lack of ability can 
rarely result in harm to others. The lawyer may make mistakes, but 
legal provision is made for their rectification. The physician must 
necessarily work in private, even in secret. A mistake on his part can 
rarely be discovered, and almost never rectified, though it may be pun- 
ished. Moreover, the physician who is really guilty of malpractice 
and who does the most harm in the long run is not the man who oc- 
casionally blunders at an operation or in setting a broken limb, but he 
who fails to discover a kidney trouble, who treats with medicines, ac- 
cording to some time-honored method, a condition requiring surgical 
interference, who gives a medicine which is allowable when another 
would be preferable, who obeys the letter of the laws of health boards, 
but disregards the spirit of nature’s laws concerning the transmission 
of disease. It is right to demand that the man who is to be the confi- 
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dential adviser of families, who is to be admitted to homes at all times 
and on widely different occasions, should be something more than an 
artisan. The physician should be a man of refinement and liberal 
culture. He must be able not only to write a healing prescription, but 
to write it correctly. He will meet in his professional capacity persons 
of all grades of intelligence ; it will be a mortification to himself and 
a source of dissatisfaction to his patients if he cannot meet the best of 
these on their own level. 

The various branches of natura: philosophy have a practical bearing 
on medicine. The vital processes depend upon mechanical and chemical 
laws, and cannot be thoroughly understood unless the underlying prin- 
ciples are comprehended. In wounds of the chest, we must bear in 
mind the application of pneumostatics and pneumodynamics, or our 
treatment will be a failure. In the use of the stomach-tube, in the 
evacuation of fluid from the chest, and in various other practical prob- 
lems, the principles of hydrostatics and hydrodynamics must be kept 
clearly in view. A familiarity with mechanics is necessary, first of all 
for the understanding of the action of muscles or bones and joints, 
and later in order to have a clear conception of the muscular pull upon 
fragments of bone and of the forces to be applied in the reduction and 
retention of fractured and dislocated limbs. The use of the weight and 
pulley in fractures of the thigh, the correction of club-foot, spinal de- 
formity, etc., call for such an understanding of purely mechanical prin- 
ciples as is included in the curriculum of no medical school. Optics 
and acoustics can be applied in almost every detail to the anatomy, 
physiology, and treatment of the eye, ear, and throat. 

The diagnosis of diseases of the kidney depends almost entirely on 
chemical and microscopical proficiency, while our rapidly increasing 
ability to deal with the stomach and liver is due to the researches of 
competent chemists who have been able to act upon hints which would 
not attract the attention of one who relied solely on a medical educa- 
tion. In the proper choice of new drugs, and in dealing with cases of 
poisoning, other chemical knowledge is demanded. 

Electricity is no longer considered a very important adjunct to the 
healing art. Yet a thorough knowledge of its principles would have 
spared the chagrin of the acknowledgment that the electrical therapeu- 
tics of the medical profession for the last thirty years has been almost 
worthless. In the galvano-cautery, the incandescent light for illumi- 
nating various cavities of the body, and the electro-magnet for extract- 
ing foreign bodies from the eye, we have electrical instruments of 
decided value, and competent medical electricians are now extending 
the legitimate use of this great natural force. 

Biology, except in its branches of physiology and bacteriology, is 
taught in few medical schools. Even botany, which would seem to be 
necessary on account of the large number of medicinal plants, is almost 
entirely neglected, so that a drug, even to a well-qualified physician, 
is simply a collection of activities, not a material thing. A full under- 
standing of some of the general principles of biology would prevent 
some of the present misconception as to the action of blood serum, anti- 
toxines, etc., which are now engrossing so much attention. In a paper 
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in the Popular Science Monthly the writer has pointed out the fallacy 
of attempting to inoculate against such a disease as consumption, whose 
poison does not exhaust the soil of the body against the growth of 
other crops of bacteria, as is the case with the once-occurring diseases 
with skin eruptions. Another example is found in the thyroid body 
of the neck, which has something to do with the elaboration of organic 
substances ¢arried in the circulation. Thus it is reasonable to suppose 
that when the thyroid is diseased—notably in certain forms of goitre 
— its function may be partially met by administering the extracts of 
thyroids taken from healthy animals. But medical men have argued 
that if we can thus supply the active principle of the thyroid we may 
find similar uses for extracts from the spinal cord, brain, heart, ete. 
These sophists overlook the fact that, while the extract of an organ may 
truly represent its chemical output, nothing can be squeezed from dead 
tissue to take the place of its nervous energy or vital activity 

A moderate acquaintance with languages is of great value to the 
physician, though not in the way which would suggest itself to the 
casual observer. It is a good rule that it is not worth while to have 
dealings with a person who will not learn the language of the country 
where he has taken up a permanent abode. Foreigners undoubtedly 
have a preference for physicians of their own nationality, but the prefer- 
ence is not a very strong one, and it is based on an instinctive patriotism 
rather than on the mere convenience of communication. The real 
value of modern languages to the physician is that he may be able to 
follow the progress of medical science in other countries. 

A knowledge of Latin and Greek roots is essential to every physi- 
cian. True, this knowledge is usually acquired by memorizing tech- 
nical terms in their Anglicized forms, but it would probably prove to 
be an ultimate gain if the medical student spent six months or a year 
in studying the classical languages in their original form. Prescrip- 
tions are written in Latin; the names of almost all drugs and parts 
of the body are either genuine Latin words or are Latinized from 
modern sources. Diseases and modern operative methods are for the 
most part designated by Greek terms. Dr. John A. Wyeth has esti- 
mated that the medical student is confronted with a technical vocabulary 
of about eighteen thousand Latin derivatives and about twenty-one 
thousand from the Greek. The task of learning these words, for- 
midable as it may seem at first thought, is not a difficult matter for one 
with a fair classical education, for the same root occurs over and over, 
with various prefixes and endings, and combined now with one and 
now with another companion root. 

Although it is an easy matter to demonstrate the need of prelimi- 
nary training for medical students, it is more difficult to determine the 
exact amount to be required. At one extreme is the view of the so- 
called practical men, who would reduce the medical course to the level 
of an apprenticeship to a trade, requiring nothing of matriculates. 
Most medical schools now demand the equivalent of a common-school 
education ; some few go so far as to require a high-school education. 
Johns Hopkins requires a scientific collegiate training, and it is 
probable that in the near future one or two medical schools which 
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make no pretensions to being post-graduate institutions, as does Johns 
Hopkins, will also require a collegiate degree of their matriculates. A 
1 Ngee must be made between the minimum, which is a disgrace 
to the profession, and the maximum, which, without some scheme 
.for combining the collegiate and medical courses, would compel the 
student to pass the best years of his life in mere preliminaries. In 
discussing the subject of general education we must not be misled by 
mere names. Most first-class city high schools offer courses in modern 
languages, sciences, and advanced geometry, which are duplicated in 
colleges. Considering the increase in educational standards, the young 
man of the present, on completing a four years’ academic course, is as 
well schooled as his father who holds an A.B. from some celebrated 
Eastern college. When we take into consideration the advantages of 
public libraries, museums, art galleries, botanical gardens, etc., and the 
combination of study and social pleasure afforded by so many literary, 
scientific, and technical societies, and even the influence of Chautauqua 
circles and University Extension courses, we can assert that the person 
whose scholastic education ceases with the academy can keep pretty well 
in touch with the one who spends an additional four years at college. 
Thus it would seem that for the present the medical colleges of the 
country should unite in demanding a high-school education of their 
matriculates. Such an education can be had in almost every village 
of the land, and in many cities corresponding instruction is given in 
the evening for the benefit of those engaged during the day. In the 
case of applicants claiming an equivalent education, but without cer- 
tificate, it would be extremely easy to form an impartial board of ex- 
aminers from the local high-school faculties. While recommending 
this standard for admission to medical schools, the writer would certainly 
not object to the establishment of a still more stringent requirement. 
On account of the overcrowded condition of the medical profession at 
present, even a prohibitive standard would be desirable from one point 
of view, while, with the supply of graduates in medicine far in excess 
of any possible demand, the right of any individual school to increase 
its requirements cannot be questioned. 


































A. L. Benedict, M.D. 
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EMPLES and palaces and schools made fair 
The City of the Sun ; 

Plato had studied here, and conned with care 

The lore her priests had won. 







The self-same sun looks down from the clear sky 
Upon the vacant plain ; 

One lonely obelisk still rises high 
Above the waving grain. 







Frederick Peterson. 
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i United Sisterhood of Colchester was holding its weekly session. 

The room in which it met was large and lofty, its coloring a 
harmony of rich, subdued tones. There was a blazing back-log on the 
wrought andirons of the great chimney-place, that added a charm to 
the crispness of the autumn air. Afternoon sunshine transferred the 
colors of the stained glass in the windows to the polished floor, and 
threw marvellous tints over the whole assemblage. One yellow gleam 
transformed the fair hair of the president into a saint’s aureole. She 
was young to be the presiding officer of so large a body, but a certain 
serious enthusiasm on her delicate face lent it the dignity her years 
would have denied. 

The Sisterhood arrived by twos and threes. Matrons and maidens, 
grandmothers and young wives, school-teachers and their pupils, the 
prosperous and those pinched by a narrow income, women who earned 
their living and women who had no more pressing work in life than 
to convert cobweb linen into superlative finger-bowl doilies,—all the 
town of Colchester was represented. That was why they had chosen 
the name of “Sisterhood” rather than the more commonplace “‘ Woman’s 
Club.” They represented so thoroughly all ages, all degrees of educa- 
tion, all shades of religious belief, there were such various elements so 
harmoniously united, that no less intimate a name would serve to 
express their relation. 

On this autumn day, as the aureole fell upon the head of Angelica 
Starr, the president, it was noted by many that her face wore a look of 
peculiar exaltation. Its cause was not left long to conjecture. Passing 
as rapidly as possible over the preliminary business of the meeting, 
she came quickly to her point. 

“T am about, dear sisters,” she began, “to overstep my office and 
the usual formalities and speak to you as a woman to women, as a 
sister to sisters, heart to heart.” The tender thrill in her voice touched 
every soul to sympathy. 

“You all know that our Sisterhood is interested in everything 
that makes for the elevation and freedom of womanhood, that we 
are banded indissolubly together to this noble end. We are a unit 
in this cause. There should be no individuality. What hurfs one 
hurts all. Shall one of the members suffer and the whole body not 
be affected ? 

“This is why I come to you to-day, with the tears of reluctant 
duty in my eyes, and say to you that as sisters it is now our duty to 
act. We have never before come into conflict with Man as opposed to 
Woman. We have never sought to join an issue between them. If he 
is content to stand aside, remove his brute strength from the path of 
our progress, and see us march gloriously to the goal of our anticipa- 
tions, it suffices us. We have nothing to do with him. But if he 
stand in our way, let him beware !” 
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A faint flush rose in her cheeks. Her eyes radiated a dark magic 
from under her saint’s aureole. 

“T have never been able to understand why Mrs. Starr is so severe 
toward man in general,” whispered a maid to a matron in the audience : 
“a young and charming widow recently married again scarcely seems 
to be so in particular. A woman who has married twice really doesn’t 
appear to be a man-hater.” 

“‘That’s exactly why she is one,” returned the matron, with a 
mysterious vindictiveness that silenced the maid. 

The president continued : 

“There has recently come to my knowledge a tale of wrong and 
outrage that has wrung the very fibres of my soul, and awakened in 
me a desire to aid the unfortunate victim, which I trust will be shared 
by all the Sisterhood. 

“Tn this very town, one of our very own Sisterhood, who would have 
been with us this afternoon had not these unrighteous circumstances 
prevented, lies crushed under the heel of household tyranny. Claim- 
ing the prerogatives of man, her husband has declared that the present 
hard times demand retrenchment in his family, and has insisted that 
she dismiss her servant. His pretence is that he has been thrown out 
of his situation, that all his reserve fund has been used except what is 
necessary to pay butchers’ and grocers’ bills, that he cannot pay a ser- 
vant’s wages. When she protests, the monster offers to show her his 
bank-book. He adds hypocrisy to injury by doing this with an ap- 
pearance of kindness. When, following the spirit of the age, she has 
offered to leave the dispute to neighbors to settle, he responds that 
there is nothing to arbitrate, and dismisses the servant. 

“Women of Colchester, shall such things be? Shall we see our 
sister thus maltreated, and sit tamely by and make no protest? Or 
shall we rise in the might of our womanhood and declare war against 
the greed of husbands, the Monopoly of Man ?” 

The audience was much stirred. Faces were flushed, eyes were 
brilliant with scorn, eager whispers passed to and fro. Several mem- 
bers at once rose to attract the attention of the chair. But the chair’s 
attention was distracted by her own eloquence, and she went on with 
her appeal. When at last she paused there was a simultaneous cry of, 
“Wedo! We will! What shall we do?” 

The president’s face changed. From its glowing enthusiasm it 
settled into an expression of cold resolve. Thesweet mouth was firmly 
set, the delicate brows were knit, and under them the ardent eyes con- 
tracted to steely points of light. 

“ Strike!” she hissed, between her clinched teeth. ‘‘ Boycott all men !” 

A shudder ran through the assembly. 

“Strike?” “What for?” ‘“ What use will it be?” “How? 
“When?” The questions pattered down like a hailstorm. 

“What for? To express our sympathy with our injured sister. 
What use will it be? It will put our husbands and brothers and 
fathers in such a position that they will force this wretched man to 
yield in order to free themselves from discomfort. How and when? 
At nine o’clock to-morrow morning we will go out.” 
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A buzz arose again in the assembly. At last a stout matron of 
benevolent countenance arose. 

‘“‘ Mrs, President——” 

“ Mrs. Green, ladies.” 

Mrs. Green was not used to public speaking. 

“T rise,” she said, hesitatingly, “ at the desire of many of the ladies 
about me, to express their opinion. Granted the turpitude of one man, 
it seems to us hard that all in town, husbands, fathers, and brothers, 
should suffer for his sin. They are not all raging criminals. It may 
be a confession of weakness, but—we are attached to those who belong 
to us, some of us. They are very good to us.” 

The president’s brow grew a shade darker. 

“It is the opinion of the president,” she replied, coldly, “that the 
guilt of one is the guilt of all. Are they not all men? Are we not 
all women? In my mind that should settle the matter.” 

The-little maid who had interrogated the matron as to the logic of 
the president’s attitude regarding man, jumped to her feet. 

“Mrs. President,” she said, without waiting to be recognized, “I 
would suggest that before we take action on this matter we retire to 
some place where we can do so without infringing the laws of hospi- 
tality. We are here by the courtesy of the Colchester Club: we accept 
the use of this hall from man, whom we are about to boycott.” Then 
she dropped into her seat as suddenly as she had popped up. It was 
the longest speech she had ever made in public, and her voice frightened 
her. 

The president calmly ruled her out of order, and went on. 

“She is a great deal more out of order herself,’ murmured the 
little maid. “The times are out of joint, too ;” and there was some- 
thing quizzical in her smile as she rose and slipped from the hall. No 
one noted her exit in the excitement consequent upon a speech made by 
the matron who had answered her with such vindictive mystery a few 
moments before. 

She desired, she said, to call the attention of the Sisterhood to the 
possibility that a general strike might work as much discomfort to 
themselves as to the men they wished to influence by this means. 
What would become of their houses if they ceased to oversee the work 
in them? “Our Royal Worcester vases will be broken, our after-dinner 
coffees will be nicked, and our children’s finger-nails will not be kept 
clean. Ladies, I ask you, is the play worth the candle?” 

At the mention of the after-dinner coffees a universal sigh arose ; 
but the president rapped the Sisterhood promptly to order. 

“ Private considerations,” she averred, “ should be lost in concern 
for the general welfare. Shall we let our individual ease, the pros- 
perity of our individual families, stand between us and our duty? A 
principle is at stake, my sisters. Shall any of our husbands be allowed 
to discharge any of our servants at will? Shall we thus be ground 
under the iron heel of man’s monopoly ?” 

The president had noted that “iron heel” was a phrase certain to 
kill at many hundred yards’ distance. It produced its effect now. 
One sister, indeed, murmured that she understood the dismissal was 
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quite warranted in this case ; but her voice was drowned in the enthu- 
siastic cry raised in favor of the strike. It was carried by acclamation ; 
and once more the president’s brow was serene as she changed her 
position, that the ever-moving sun might continue to make an aureole 
of her hair. There was a mirror opposite her. : 

The great sympathetic strike was thus definitely ordered. 

Absolute secrecy was expressly enjoined upon the strikers, to “ in- 
crease the moral effect, to make it more tremendous when the moment 
of revelation came,” said the president. If she had further a politic 
idea of preventing soft hearts from being worked upon by pleadings 
or threats, who shall deny her the right of a little strategy ? 

“ But,” said one of the sisters, “when we go out at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning, where shall we go out to?” 

“To the hotel,” promptly replied the president. “Surely we have 
all some money in our possession, enough to support ourselves there 
until the moral effect has had time to work.” 

“ But I am in the strike too,” protested the landlady of the hotel, 
“and the hotel will have to close unless my husband takes charge of it 
himself. And that will scarcely be boycotting him.” 

“TI make it my rule,” said the president, with dignity, “ never to 
_ any bridges till I come to them. Let to-morrow take care of 
itself. 

Meanwhile, the little maid who had slipped out of the meeting was 
walking away, she scarcely knew whither. The smile still lingered on 
her lips, but it was not a happy one, and her cheeks were as pink as 
wild roses in June. She was quite unconscious that her indignation 
was boiling over in little spurts of sotto voce sentences. 

“The insult!” she said, under her breath. “In their own hall, 
too! Id like to know what my father has ever shown me but kind- 
ness, that they should think I could be willing to treat him so!” 

The little maid was housekeeper for a widowed father, who wor- 
shipped her as the particular jewel of his soul and would have been 
glad to keep any other man from similar sentiments. But another 
one had found her out, and also he was young. He was a fine fellow, 
too, in every way worthy of her; but the little maid was self-reliant 
and independent, and so happy in the love of her father that she did 
not like to think of any other love yet, and so she had been rather 
cruel to him. 

It was a coincidence that, walking straight before her in bubbling 
wrath, looking at the ground and not seeing where she went, she should 
have walked squarely into him. 

He looked down very kindly at her from his six feet of vantage. 
“T don’t think you can run me down,” he said, smiling. 

In her excited state, she took his words literally. 

‘Qh, I don’t want to,” she exclaimed, with quite unnecessary 
benevolence. Six feet two looked down at five feet three and iaughed 
outright. But she never noticed it. ‘“ Why. should I want to be so 
cruel, so treacherous, to those who have been so good to me? It’s an 
outrage and ashame. I suppose there are men who are not good to 
their wives and daughters ; but that is no reason why I should maltreat 
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the kind ones about me. Papa and you—all my friends—why, I 
wouldn’t treat you so for anything !” 

The young man was ata loss to understand the occasion of this 
outburst, but thought it was a happy one for him. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said; and, as the twilight was falling 
fast, he tucked her hand under his arm and she let him take her home. 
That was a privilege he had not been allowed for a long time, and he 
was very happy. 


At nine o’clock the next morning the United Sisterhood of Col- 
chester went out in a body. 

The matron who was baking bread left it in the oven, she who was 
ordering dinner left it without dessert, she who was darning her hus- 
band’s socks left the needle sticking in the half-mended hole, she who 
was washing her little boy’s face left one-half of it unwashed. 

One young mother was looked at askance because she stopped to 
finish washing and dressing her baby, and left a tear on its tiny face, 
all rosy and sweet from the bath. Two or three of the more forehanded 
had scarcely taken any sleep that night, that they might leave things 
in comfortable order for their boycotted husbands and the families in- 
volved in the general disaster. They regarded this as a sign of weak- 
ness, and would not have had the president know it for the world. 
“We do our duty,” they said, sighing, “if we go out. She must not 
pry too closely into the matter.” 

The president shone like a star of the first magnitude to-day. She 
was radiant, she gleamed and scintillated, as one after another of the 
ladies who had gone out came into the hotel. 

The hostess met them with some concern. “I’m sure I don’t know 
what ever we are to do,” she said. ‘“ When the servants heard about 
the boycott, they said they would willingly do all they could to help 
us, they had no great opinion of the men anyway ; and so they have 
all boycotted my husband and gone off to the city.” 

“We will divide the work among us,” said the president, “and I 
will take for my share, if you like, the systematizing of the labor. 
This bey save a great deal of time. Can any one lend me paper and 

neil ?’ 

“ We shall have to buy supplies, and the provision-dealer is a man,” 
suggested one of the Sisterhood. 

ow this point of ethics of the boycott would have been got over 
never appeared, for into the midst of their deliberations rushed a 
breathless maid-servant. 

“Ts Mrs. Merrill here? Oh, won’t you please come home and look 
at little Philip, ma’am? He’s all broken out red and spotted, and he 
says his throat’s sore.” 

Mrs. Merrill was out of the house before the sentence was finished, 
leaving behind her a trail of disjointed words—“ He didn’t seem well 
this morning—How could I—boycott”—that found an echo in the 
hearts of other young mothers. 

“If it is measles,” said one. 

“Or scarlet fever,” said another. 
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“ Philip is in school with all of our children.” 

And forthwith all the young mothers stood not upon the order of 
their going. Now, Colchester is a favorite resort for young married 
—_ and this defection thinned the boycotting ranks by at least one- 
third. 

A fine scorn curled the red lip of the president. “It is sad,’’ she 
said, “ to see how the most ordinary promptings of nature will conquer 
the claims of duty.” 

“Is Mrs. Green here?” Another maid-servant appeared, wearing 
her Sunday hat and gloves. ‘I thought you might be glad to know, 
ma’am,”’ she went on, “that a lot of us girls has heard about the boy- 
cott and how the girls at the hotel is going to help the ladies along by 
all going out too; and so we're going to join the strike and go out 
likewise. We think we'll go out to the city, ma’am; and will you 
please lend me your ticket-book ?” 

This unexpected reinforcement did not seem to strengthen the 
strike. 

“T can’t have my house left alone,” said one lady, and “ There 
must be some lunch for my daughters when they come home from 
school. I didn’t agree to boycott my daughters,” said another. 

“We wish the strike well, Mrs. Starr,” said a third, making her- 
self spokeswoman for the crowd, “but really——-” And she melted 
away, followed by another large contingent. 

Example is as contagious among human beings as among sheep. 
As small a thing as will start them in one direction will bring them 
back pell-mell in the other. By eleven o’clock all the ladies of the 
Colchester Sisterhood who had gone out at nine had gone in again, and 
the sympathetic strike was over. 

As it had been conducted from the beginning with such secrecy, 
and as the Sisters saw no particular moral effect to be gained by telling 
the history of the broken boycott, the men of Colchester never knew 
anything about it. They came home at night to find their good wives 
busy about their sick children, or supplying the place of the servants 
who were “ having a day out in town.” 

‘Don’t read me about the labor troubles,” said one of them, when 
the head of the house proposed reading the newspaper aloud that 
evening. “I have no sympathy with strikes.” 

One of the men of Colchester must be excepted. He knew all 
about the great boycott, how it was begun and how it was ended. But 
the little maid made him promise that he would never tell. ‘ Because, 
after all,” she said, “ we are more reasonable than we seem sometimes. 
The women of Colchester have just proved it.” 

And the young man said he thought so too, and that he would be 
glad to promise. 

Now, this was not pure magnanimity on his part. The little maid 
had practically proved her reasonableness to his mind half an hour 
before by listening very kindly to something he had had to say to her. 
And this was the only permanent result of the strike at Colchester. 

T. B. Exeter. 
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H*= an hour before the first gray light of dawn had begun to 

steal round the distant erests of the Kandyan mountains we had 
started, in order to reach the edge of the forest before sunrise. Our 
guide had timed us well. The cold gray light of morning was still 
round us when we reached the river, rushing and gurgling with a liquid 
music over the sandy shallows and between the scattered masses of 
rock that strewed its bed. The eastern sky was flushing from a silvery 
pink to violet as we neared the first outlying satinwood trees, that 
rose, vast pinnacles of shining green, strangely tinted by the colored 
light. And just as we reached the forest itself we halted involuntarily 
to see the sun rise slowly from the eastern ocean, the flood of gold 
above and around him flashing back in a thousand coruscations from 
the glittering plain below. 

As we plunged into the jungle path, the last belated bats were 
flapping their way homeward, and giving place to the first birds of 
day, the crows, whose joyous cries already made the dim recesses of 
the forest start into life. The flood of morning sunshine which lighted 
up the path, though it could hardly be said to do as much for the 
depths of the surrounding jungle, was the signal for the awakening of 
the teeming life of the forest. From every branch on either side our 
path was poured a sudden gush of music. The rich song of the dial- 
bird was mingled with the more distant flute-like notes of the oriole; 
and from the far recesses of the forest the deep mellow call of the 
jungle-cock filled the air with a luxury of sound. Then the insect 
life awoke. Huge dragon-flies, startling in their bright metallic color- 
ing, flashed past us; bright moths and gaudy butterflies floated and 
danced in the streams of sunlight that here and there penetrated the 
overarching canopy of leaves, like huge painted motes dancing in the 
golden tide. Our little party moved silently along the forest path, 
even the horses treading softly, as if unwilling to disturb the universal 
jubilee. No remarks were made as we followed one another in single 
file along the moss-grown track. Our guide’s white turban, a little 
way in advance, served as an index of the windings of the path, as it 
alternately appeared and was lost to sight, gleaming in a setting of 
dark-green leaves. Then came the doctor, his eyes looking neither to 
right nor left, following right onward as though possessed by a single 
idea, from which not all the thousand marvels of that teeming forest 
life could divert him for a moment. I came next, closely followed by 
Hector, mounted on the largest horse we could procure, which yet 
looked absurdly disproportioned to his size. Our two native attend- 
ants, each leading a baggage-pony, brought up the rear. 

In this way we travelled till noon: still the same beautiful dim 
path ; still the same endless wealth of color and of life. But gradually, 
as the sun had risen higher and higher overhead, the coolness of the 
forest shades, so refreshing in the morning, had more and more given 
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lace to a dull and stifling heat. Nota breath of air now stirred a 
eaf of all the myriads that hemmed us in. The slender bars of 
golden light that crossed our path seemed now to scorch and burn; 
and one by one the voices of the forest had sunk into silence. The 
songs that had lately thrilled each leafy arcade were hushed, and the 
clear flute- or bell-like notes that had echoed through the vistas of the 
jungle had grown rarer and more rare, till now at last they had 
altogether ceased. Even the insects had settled, too much oppressed 
to continue their mazy dance or any longer fill the air with their 
drowsy murmurings. Dead silence fell upon the forest. The soft 
footfalls of our horses on the mossy path grew loud. The ticking of 
a watch, even the beating of a heart, made a sound distinctly audible 
in that hushed silence. It reminded me of old stories of an enchanted 
palace in which life had been suddenly suspended, and I seemed to 
myself like the daring prince who ventured to break in upon that 
charmed repose. 

At last we halted beside a brook that crossed the path, and for 
three hours or so abandoned ourselves to the lassitude that oppressed 
us. For my own part, I fell asleep, lulled by the soft, gurgling song 
of the little stream, and soothed by the narcotic of the air. When I 
awoke, our attendants were preparing for a start, and we quickly re- 
sumed our journey. It was now late afternoon, and gradually the 
oppression of the heated atmosphere was diminishing. There was a 
rustle and a shiver among the leaves overhead, and, although the 
breeze did not penetrate the forest depths below, it served to stir the 
air and freshen the atmosphere once more. | 

Again nature awoke. The birds bestirred themselves, and gave 
forth a few notes of song. The paroquets chattered and called among 
the leaves. The butterflies floated and danced in the sunny vistas, and 
the little moth-eating birds darted, bright splashes of color, through 
sunshine and shadow in the chase. All was life once more, but hardly 
the life of the morning hours. There was somehow a new air of busi- 
ness now. Birds and lizards were abroad and were busy, but now it 
seemed |to be in the search for food, and not, as before, in the simple 
expression of happiness, the mere joy of existence. 

And so the day drew towards evening. The sunny gleams with- 
drew from the forest paths, though they still glittered and sparkled 
among the quivering leaves overhead. Gradually a gray shade fell 
over the green depths around us. The vistas were closing in. The 
endless variety of shades around were melting into a uniform purplish 
hue, and something like a misty haze crept gradually up the hollows 
and obscured the view. The sun was going down. All nature seemed 
to know. The songs of the birds had ceased for some time, and now 
even the calls were hushed. There was a rustling and a twittering on 
every bough, as the life of the forest composed itself to rest. Far off 
in the dim depths of the jungle there sounded a ery, harsh, impatient, 
fierce, the cry of a beast of prey, the herald of nature’s dark night’s 
work of blood. A bat whirred swiftly across the track. It was time 
to encamp. 

Once more our guide had timed us well, and we reached our camp- 
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ing-place just as our path was growing so dim as to be no longer safe 
to travel. Here we encamped with the usual precautions against the 
attacks of wild beasts, and here we spent the night without even an 
alarm of danger. 

It was on the evening of the second day’s journey that at last we 
emerged from the narrow forest path just as the daylight was dying 
into a soft green glow in the sky over the dark western ranges. The 
forest had been growing thinner for some time, and now it had sud- 
denly ceased, and we found ourselves on open ground, where here and 
there a solitary tree stood in sombre majesty, casting its long dark 
shadow on the grass, the lonely sentinel of the wood behind. 

Hills now rose on all sides, crowned and dotted over with trees, 
standing either in clumps or singly, and, reflecting back the tender 
glimmering of the earliest stars, a great still sheet of water, lay before . 
us, which stretched away silent and unruffled, fringed with the shadows 
of the hills, and flecked with the images of the few tinted clouds which 
still hung motionless in the sky overhead, into the dim mysterious 
recesses of the mountains. 

“ Minihiri Rama!” exclaimed our guide, raising his arm and indi- 
cating the lake before him with a free sweep of his hand as he reined 
in his horse and gazed round him with an air of reverential awe. The 
view was indeed a strange and solemn one, as seen in the slowly fading 
light of the tropical day. The perfect stillness of the scene, the great 
lake sleeping under the solemn shadows of the hills, bearing, as we 
knew, upon its shore the ruins of a dead city of the past, had on my 
mind, at least, a strange, impressive effect. This was increased, I think, 
by the knowledge that the great sheet of water before us was itself the 
work of man,—of the same men, indeed, who in the dim, long-forgotten 
past had built the city whose remains strewed the margin of the work 
which had survived them by so many generations. 

It was too late to attempt any exploration of the ruins that evening, 
and it would have been unsafe to spend a night among its mouldering 
remains, the harborage of wild animals and venomous reptiles: so 
once more we encamped for the night. 

The tent was pitched, and after a time my companions retired to 
rest, wearied with a long day’s journey. For my own part, I seemed 
to have lost the power to sleep. It was in vain that I tried to com 
myself to rest; the excitement in my blood forbade success. At last I 
gave up the attempt, and quietly, without disturbing my companions, 
I stepped out into the night. 

The moon was rising behind the dark mass of the forest we had 
so lately passed. The violet blue of the tropical sky was fading to a 
silver gray, and the stars were receding into faint points of twinkling 
light before her coming. The broad breast of the mountain before 
me already slept in her soft white radiance, each clump of scattered 
trees upon its slope glittering like a pyramid of shifting light. 

At the foot of the mountain lay the great lake. Not a ripple 
moved its placid surface, in which, as in some vast mirror, there slept 
the images of the dark mountain, the shimmering trees, and the paling 
stars, in faint opalescent tints of light. It was a scene of enchantment, 
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such as no painter had ever dared to throw upon canvas, no poet ever 
tried to perpetuate in verse. 

As I gazed, the moon rose slowly in the sky, a burnished shield 
of liquid light. Her long white rays glittered upon the solemn forest 
and penetrated the far recesses of the hills, trailing a broad pathway 
of silver over the water till it was lost in the distant shadows of the 
mountain. 

As if drawn by some spell, I walked slowly towards the lake till 
I stood at last on a rising ground that overlooked the broad still sheet 
of water. There, to the right, between the mountain and the shore, 
lay the ruins of the city of the long dead past. Flooded by the moon- 
light, it swam in a haze of glory, each mound of decaying stone crowned 
with trees, each crumbling wall clothed with a garment of nature’s own 
providing. It was the very apotheosis of decay. 

It had been no puny city. Far up the mountain’s lower slope, far 
back to where the hills drew down to the shore, the long succession of 
its ruins extended,—here in great shapeless mounds that stood alone, a 
few broken shafts and shattered pediments still standing out, clear, 
sharp-cut, and angular, in the silver light, there in long ranges of 
crumbling walls, through which vast fig-trees shot up their wealth of 
leaves, that marked the course of some broad avenue which went on 
and on till it lost itself in the white distance. 

As my eyes dwelt upon the scene, it seemed tochange. As I gazed 
upon its ruins, the dead city woke from its sleep of ages, and became 
once more a city of the living. The long, moonlit avenues were filled 
again with thronging multitudes, and the hum of myriads of voices 
seemed to reach my ears. Long colonnades grew up, as if by magic, 
along each side of the broad street, overshadowed by huge branching 
trees: the white pillars, the stately porticos, the high roofs, broken 
into a thousand fantastic shapes and angles, glittered whitely in the 
moonlight. 

There was life everywhere. Hurrying multitudes thronged each 
road; groups of turbaned servants carried palanquins; long proces- 
sions wound down the avenues and approached the temples ; riders in 
gorgeous costumes passed by ; soldiers marched through the streets in 
picturesque and serried ranks. The city of the long past age lived 
again before my eyes. Its temples were restored; its palaces shone 
fresh as from the hand of the builder; its teeming thousands poured 
through every avenue and woke again the long silent echoes of each 
street. By the lake, too, there was life. Temples, gorgeous with 
marble and glittering with gold, lined the shore. White-robed Brah- 
mins flitted up and down the long staircases that descended to the lake ; 
worshippers crouched on the lowest steps, or crept painfully upward on 
hands and knees towards the pillared porticos above. Yes, and there 
upon the shore was a funeral pyre, on which lay a still, white-robed 
figure, while a group of other figures stood, pale and silent, round. A 
priest approached the pile, bearing a lighted torch: he applied it ‘to 
the heap. A long, pale column of smoke arose. It mingled with 
the — It grew dim and dimmer as I looked, and then it 
vanished. 
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In its place once more was the pale shine of the moonlight on the 
silent lake, and its soft clear radiance on the dim dead shore. The 
city, even as I looked, had sunk again into silence and decay. Its 
temples were once more heaps of ruin; its palaces had crumbled into 
shapeless masses, crowned again with nature’s kindly vestment of 
green. Its teeming multitudes had disappeared, and the hum of its 
myriads had sunk into the soft murmur of the night breeze through 
the trees. 

Only the lake remained, the silent, glassy, unruffled lake, bearing 
on its bosom still the dark reflection of the mountain, the soft gleam 
of the stars, and the broad pathway of the soaring moon. As I looked, 
a head and then a body rose slowly from the water and moved stealthily 
up the shore. The white rays glittered on his wet, scaly armor; he 
disappeared among the ruins. It was a crocodile. My vision was at 
an end. I had seen the sole surviving representative of life steal into 


the city of the dead. 
Owen Hall. 





A HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILES AN HOUR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘' THE WONDERS OF MODERN MECHANISM.”’ 


T is generally conceded that sixty miles an hour is the practical 
limit of speed on steam railways, as at present constructed. It is 
rather startling, therefore, to be told that a company has been formed 
and that capital has been obtained for the purpose of erecting a railway 
which will bear trains at double this speed. A hundred and twenty 
miles an hour is a speed that, if maintained, would carry one around 
the world in a trifle over eight days. It is faster than the hurricane, 
the carrier-pigeon, or anything else that moves upon this mundane 
sphere. Yet the National Rapid Transit Company is asking the 
United States Senate for privileges looking to the establishment of a 
line between New York and Washington, and specifying in the pro- 
posed bill that the schedule-time shall not be less than one hundred 
miles an hour, which necessitates a speed of a hundred and twenty 
miles per hour to cover loss from stops. Further, the General Electric 
Company of New York is willing to guarantee motors, generators, and 
other electric mechanism for such a road, warranting them to main- 
tain a speed of one hundred and fifty [note the fifty] miles an hour 
when delivering a hundred horse-power per motor, with two motors 
per car. 

All this is possible through what is known as the Brott rapid 
transit system. This system makes use of what is miscalled a bicycle 
railway. It is not a bicycle construction in any proper usage of the 
word, which means two wheels; but the likeness to the bicycle is 
found in the fact that the supporting wheels are in line and run on a 
single rail, instead of on a parallel track, as in the ordinary railway. 
It is an elevated road, as no chances can be taken with grade crossings. 


Voi. LVI.—44 
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The supporting wheels—or traction wheels, as they are called—have 
very wide flanges, to keep them on the track, and balance is assured by 
side wheels which may occasionally touch the side stringers if the cars 
oscillate a little. It is well known that a body running on wheels 
arranged in a line tends to remain upright, so that these side wheels 
will have little to do except when a train is starting or stopping. 
These side wheels are to have pneumatic tires, to prevent jar to the 
passengers when they impinge against the stringers. The cars are to 
be made of steel and vulcanized timber. The electric motors will be 
of the gearless type, operating directly on the axle, one on each side. 
The electric current will be taken from a conductor on the trolley 
principle, and power-stations will be erected about fifty miles apart to 
supply the current by feeder-wires to intervening points. The con- 
ductor, which will be almost too large to be termed a wire, will 
probably be carried under the cars instead of overhead. It will 
deliver the current to the car-motors at a pressure of one thousand 
volts, double that used on street-railways. The generators at the 
power-stations will develop it at ten thousand volts, and transformers 
will be used to reduce it as it reaches the conductors. The three-phase 
alternating current system will be used. 

The elevated double-track construction is such as to mutually brace 
the tracks. An even grade will be maintained by simply altering the 
length of the poles, which will be cheaper than the building of em- 
bankments and cuttings necessary in the construction of surface-roads. 
An almost absolutely straight line will be preserved, as curves interfere 
with speed. The supporting poles will be about twenty-five feet apart, 
and will be set into underground sills and braced below the frost-line. 
Light trains, preferably of two cars, will be run, and, as the system is 
entirely express, a higher rate of fare may be expected than is charged 
on existing lines. 


The Brott Electric as | 
2. En 


An experimental single-track line of thirty miles is to be built 
between Washington, D.C., and Chesapeake Bay, on the design shown 
in the illustration. The construction is most economical, requiring no 
iron or steel except for the track-rails. It will be observed that the 
cross-sill or tie rests on the ground, and to it are secured the posts that 
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support the stringers and side rails. The centre stringer has supports 
midway of each span, and being so near the surface the roadway will 
have all the strength and stability required. The centre rail will have 
normally an elevation of about two feet, except at road-crossings, where 
it will be elevated to afford passage underneath. The cross-ties may 
lie on the ground or be elevated, as the nature of the ground renders 
desirable. A steel-truss construction will be used in crossing rivers or 
deep gullies. The wood used in construction is to be subjected to a 
preserving process. The peculiar story-and-a-half design of the car 
should be noted, the half-story being below, and constituting a room 
forty feet long, six feet wide, and four feet high, suitable for carrying 
baggage, the mails, ete. It is reached by outside doors. Above is the 
compartment for passengers. 

Another line is projected in the vicinity of Minneapolis. The 
simple construction would seem to be well suited for pleasure railways 
and light passenger traffic, and the success of these lines would un- 
doubtedly lead to the construction of express lines between the great 
business centres of the world. 

It is interesting to consider the reasons for believing that it is 
practical to maintain the — speeds possible with this system. The 
principal resistance to speed is, of course, frictional, and in the case 
of a railway is of three sorts,—flange friction, journal friction, and 
rolling friction. As a bicycle rail-car will tend to stand upright with- 
out mechanical assistance, the side friction of the flanges will be re- 
duced toa minimum. A reduction in the curves of the track will also 
effect a saving, and between the two the saving of flange friction ought 
to be at least seventy-five per cent. Journal friction can be reduced 
in about the same proportion by using modern steel ball-bearings. 
Rolling friction can be reduced by the use of lighter cars. It does not 
amount to much, anyway. Locomotives have a reciprocating motion 
of the pistons that cannot approach in speed the rotary motion of an 
electric motor. With every stroke the piston and connections have to 
come to a dead halt and be reversed. A rotary motion is continuous, 
and in practice admits of certainly twelve times the speed obtainable 
with an equivalent reciprocating mechanism. Improved tracks, having 
no severe grades or curves, will do the rest. 

How about the resistance of the air? some one will query, at this 
point. It is scarcely worth figuring on. If air-resistance increased 
with the square of the velocity, as many have maintained, how would 
it be possible to fire a projectile twelve miles with a single impulse? 
It is now claimed that it does not increase in that ratio. Mr. F. O. 
Crosby has demonstrated that air-pressure increases with the velocity, 
so that at one hundred and sixty miles an hour there would be twice 
the resistance at sixty miles an hour. It remains to be seen whether 
his conclusions will be accepted by physicists; but, whatever this re- 
sistance may amount to, it is in practice reducible about two-thirds by 
making the forward end of the train in the form of a pointed cone, so 
that the air simply glances off. 

Engineer F. L. Averill, of Washington, who has figured on this 
problem, says that nine hundred and forty-seven horse-power would be 
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sufficient to drive a train of the character described one hundred miles 
an hour, on a two-per-cent. up-grade, against a head-wind blowing 
thirty miles an hour. He adds,— 

“The tractive force necessary to move the train in’ this last ex- 
ample requires a total weight on driving-wheels of eleven thousand 
eight hundred pounds, far within the necessary weight of motors and 
cars. 

“The power shown above to be necessary would require only from 
eighty to one hundred and eighteen horse-power motors to be applied 
to each of eight driving-axles. With six-feet drivers, to make one 
hundred and fifty miles per hour would require seven. hundred revo- 
lutions per minute. That the power and velocity of motors would be 
well within present possibilities goes without saying. 

“The electricians say that there is no difficulty likely in conducting 
the electric current from a trolley-wire to motors at this speed. 

“ Lubrication seems without difficulty, provided that all wheels are 
made somewhat larger than in the present railway cars and that the 
journals are ample in size to reduce the pressure on bearings. 

“It would seem as if the promoters of high-speed projects had 
only to provide first-class machinery, cars, and roadway, taken with a 
good system, in order to fulfil their expectations with perfect safety. 
The benefits from such a high-speed service are incalculable. The 
influence upon commerce and all business would be marked. The 
great economy of time in travel and transportation would greatly 
stimulate both, and ought to bring a golden return to the successful 
project.” 

The whole plan is so entirely practical that it is only a matter of 
time when such roads will be established between all important points. 
The substitution of the electric motor and special devices for fast travel 
may be delayed by the managers of steam-railways, whose business 
will be injured thereby, but the change has got to come. Present 
methods are not in keeping with the progressive science of the age. 
The steam-roads carry a ton of car-weight for every passenger they 
transport, where only four hundred pounds are required with the new 
system. The slaughter of people by crossing roads built at grade on 
the surface must be stopped, and this is one way to avoid it. Why 
should the mails occupy twenty-four hours in transit between New 
York and Chicago, when the distance can be covered in eight hours? 
Why should passengers be bothered with sleeping-car accommodations 
to make a journey that can be accomplished within the short hours 
that now constitute a legal working-day ? 

In the Brott system locomotives are dispensed with. The motors 
are on the axles, under the cars. Hence it is possible to dispense with 
the mighty locomotive, that has to be made nearly as heavy as the 
whole train in order to secure a proper hold upon the track. Now 
that ocean steamers have so closely approached railroad speed, it is 
high time that the land roads forged ahead before designers of water 


craft catch up. ‘a cslaliiccit 
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A ROMANCE IN LATE FALL. 


“(T\HE thirty-first day of October. So it is. Hallowe’en! Queer 

how I seem to remember that date.” The magazine fell from 
Miss Lucinda Damon’s knee, and she drew her thin hand slowly 
across her eyes, “ Well, I don’t know that it is so strange, either,” 
she added, reflectively, “for it was the last good time that I ever had. 
Only sixteen then, and I’ve been an old woman ever since.” 

The north wind whistled about the small cottage and seemed to 
emphasize its mistress’s lonely mood ; the half-burnt log in the fire- 
place fell with a dull thud, and Miss Lucinda rose to her feet with a 
sudden determination. 

“T suppose I’m an old fool,” she muttered, with a little deprecating 
laugh, “ but I’m going to do it anyway. Luckily, there is no one here 
to see.” 

She took up the lamp and hastened into an adjoining bedroom. 
Her hands were trembling as she bent over an old cedar chest and 
lifted the lid, and a dull flush rose to her cheeks as she took from its 
depths a mass of crumpled muslin. 

“Tt is wrinkled and yellowed,” she said, with a faint smile, as she 
slipped off her dark alpaca and drew the dainty ruffled skirt over her 
head, “ but it goes better with its owner than if it had kept its fresh- 
ness all these years.” 

In a few moments she raised the lamp and held it up beside the 
mirror. She scarcely knew what she had expected to see. Perhaps 
she had unconsciously hoped that the old-time gown would bring back 
some of her lost girlishness. At all events, she seemed unprepared for 
the reflection which confronted her. Possibly it was the cut of the 
round baby waist finished in frills of soft lace about the shoulders 
which made the bones in her thin neck so startlingly prominent. Or 
perhaps the delicate gown once worn by the girl of sixteen made the 
now old and faded face above it look still older and more faded by its 
very incongruity. 

Miss Lucinda shuddered slightly and turned away. Then a sudden 
gleam of hope came to her. “Ah, I forgot,” she said, opening a 
drawer. “I always wore the amethyst necklace with this gown. Maybe 
it is the want of that which makes my neck look so—queer.” 

By this time she had in her hand a little jewel-box, and in another 
moment a quaint old-fashioned necklace of exquisite pearls and ame- 
thysts was clasped about the withered throat. She looked at the image 
seriously for a minute, and then gave a tremulous laugh. “It seems 
hard to believe,-but I was pretty once. The night of my Hallowe’en 
party,—just before father lost his money and we left Dorset forever,— 
folks said that I was going to be a real beauty. Rather a waste to 
bring a beauty to Faxton to live. Here I have grown to be an ugly 
old woman,—an ugly old woman with not a single romance to look back 
upon ; and yet they say that every woman has at least one in her life.” 
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She took off her necklace and put it carefully back in the drawer 
where it had lain untouched for a score of years. She unfastened the 
broad belt ribbon of the pretty gown, hesitated, and then with a quick 
determination re-hooked it, while a shamefaced smile crept over her 
face at her own foolishness. 

“May as well be consistent,” she soliloquized. “If an old maid 
of fifty-three is weak-minded enough to try Hallowe’en charms, she 
ought to wear the trappings that go with such silly doings.” 

The wind penetrated keenly through the gauzy muslin as she 
stepped cautiously out of the side door, protecting her skirts with one 
hand and holding a tiny cracked mirror high in the other. 

Then she began a slow passage backward around the house, once, 
twice. “My fate has one more chance,” she laughed, softly, stopping 
to take breath before starting on her last pilgrimage. 

The moon struggled out from behind a bank of dark clouds as she 
reached the shrubbery by the east corner, and it sent a little shaft of 
light straight onto the mirror. There was a startled cry, a swift 
rustle of muslin skirts, and Miss Lucinda was once more in the 
sitting-room, with both hands clasped above her beating heart; for in 
that brief flash of light the little spinster was sure she had seen a 
man’s dark face reflected on the glass. 

“My gracious me!” she panted, “I never had such a fright in my 
life. But it must have been imagination. No one could possibly be 
outside.” She glanced fearfully at the shadeless windows, half expect- 
ing to see the face peering in at her. ‘‘ What nonsense! It was dark, 
and my nerves were all in a flutter. It was most likely only a branch ; 
and yet—I can see those strange eyes so distinctly. There, I won’t be 
such a goose.” 

She gave her thin shoulders a resolute shake, and, going into the 
pantry, brought out a pan of apples, which she placed on the table 
before her. Selecting the largest and most perfect one, she cut the 
skin from it carefully, and then passed the long red paring about 
her head, giving it a quick throw over her left shoulder the fatal 
third time. It fell in a little twisted curl under the clock and made 
no intelligible form: so, after trying in vain to reconcile its shape 
with some one letter in the alphabet, Miss Lucinda turned her back 
on it disappointedly and knelt down by the hearth with a handful of 
chestnuts. 

“The little one is for me,” she said, placing two side by side on the 
coals. “And the big one——well, I don’t want to name it for the 
grocer or the butcher or old Dr. Thornhill, so it will have to be just 
any one.” — 

She watched the two chestnuts intently, holding her breath in sus- 
pense as the one she had named for herself slowly smouldered and 
became a little charred heap on the hearth. “TI don’t care, as long as 
the other one stays by it,” she began. “ And it is really: Merciful 
heavens! what is that ?” 

A deafening crash came from the fields behind the cottage. The 
hoarse shriek of a locomotive mingled with shouts and terrified cries. 
Miss Lucinda sprang to her feet and flung open the outer door. A 
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flood of light from the little hall-way shone out across the adjoining 
meadow. By its aid she discerned a group of dim figures coming 
towards her from the direction of the railroad track which had been 
recently laid across the corner of her south meadow. In a moment 
she recognized old Dr. Thornhill, the foremost of the group. Behind 
him came two men bearing a motionless figure on a stretcher. 

“Get some old linen, Lucinda,” shouted the doctor as soon as he 
was within speaking-distance.. “ We will have to take him into the 
spare room on the ground-floor. He is too much hurt to be moved 
up-stairs.” 

“ How did it happen ?” quavered the little spinster, as she tore an 
old sheet into long strips. 

“ Accident to the eight-forty Springfield train, marm,” returned 
one of the men. “Connectin’-rod to the injine broke an’ ripped up 
all the sleepers. Two cars went off the track, but nobody was much 
hurt exceptin’ him.” And he pointed with his thumb towards the bed. 

‘“‘ Bandages,” said the doctor, brusquely, and Miss Lucinda ap- 
proached with the linen strips. . 

At the same moment the patient half opened a pair of dark eyes 
and fixed them blankly on her face. 

“Why, here! what’s this?” exclaimed the doctor, catching Miss 
Lucinda’s swaying figure and dropping her without ceremony onto the 
wood-box. “ Lucinda, woman, what’s the matter with you? You 
are too old to turn pale at the sight of a little blood. One reason why 
I ordered this man to be brought here was because I knew you were 
such an excellent nurse.” 

By astrong effort Miss Lucinda controlled herself and rose steadily 
to her feet. 

“It was just a passing weakness, doctor,” she apologized, meekly. 
“Tam perfectly calm now. It was because I thought I recognized— 
the face. But it couldn’t be,” she added, under her breath. “It 
couldn’t be. This man was on the train five miles away at the time. 
Could it have been a presentiment ?” 

After the doctor had made his patient comfortable, he turned to 
the light with some papers in his hands which he had taken from the 
injured man’s pockets, and began a vain search for an address. 

There were several time-tables, a paper covered with rough figures, 
and a hastily drawn plan of the interior of a house, but there was no 
clue to the stranger’s identity. The man watched him listlessly until, 
in further search in the pockets of the rough gray coat, the doctor 
drew forth a small pasteboard box. Then a quick gleam of intelli- 
gence brightened the dull eyes, and he made a faint clutch at it. Miss 
Lucinda was at his side in an instant. 

“Don’t open that, doctor,” she said, laying her hand on his arm 
entreatingly. “See how it distresses him to have it touched. Give it 
to me, and let me take care of it for the present until he is better.” 
And she gave the patient a protecting little glance as she carried the 
unopened box triumphantly away with her. 

Half an hour later Dr. Thornhill went into the sitting-room to give 
Miss Lucinda parting instructions for the night. 
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“ And I'll be up early in the morning,” he concluded, buttoning 
his coat closely around him. “ He will sleep quietly enough to-night 
with the narcotics I have given him. I won’t answer for him to- 
morrow, though; so you had better get some rest yourself while you 
can. You won’t feel in the mood for trying any more Hallowe’en 
charms to-night, I guess.” 

He glanced quizzically at the chestnuts on the hearth, and at the 
apple-paring in the corner of the room; then his gaze rested on the 
queer little figure of Miss Lucinda herself, and he smiled broadly. 

Miss Lucinda became suddenly conscious of her ball-room attire. 
She made a weak effort to pull the lace higher about her throat, and 
for the first time in years an embarrassed blush burned in her cheeks. 
“To think I should be caught making such a simpleton of myself!” 
she murmured, as the door closed on the doctor. “I do hope he 
didn’t notice !” 

The few days that followed the accident were filled with keen 
interest for Miss Lucinda. As she sat by the bedside of the injured 
man, her thoughts strayed away from the practical, homely details of 
her real life, and she allowed her imagination free play, with at last 
something tangible to work upon. It was a quaint little romance 
that she finally fashioned out of the strange happenings that Hallow- 
e’en. The image she had caught sight of in the glass while backing 
around the cottage the little spinster came to regard with a sacred 
sort of awe, termed it her “vision” in her dreams, and with a deep 
feeling of sentiment which had lain dormant all the long years pre- 
vious she would glance at the dark face on the pillow and timidly note 
the resemblance it bore to the mirrored reflection. 

The man never spoke, but now and then he would slowly open his 
eyes and reward his kind nurse with a glance which she readily inter- 
preted as thanks for her untiring care. The only thing of which he 
seemed to be conscious was the small box which had caused him such 
excitement when he had seen it in the doctor’s hands the night he had 
been brought to the cottage. To reassure him of its safety, Miss Lu- 
cinda had at length placed it under his pillow, and. in his wakeful 
moments his hand would always steal into the hiding-place and clutch 
his treasure. 

Whenever he slipped his hand under the pillow in this way, Miss 
Lucinda had a sudden sinking in her heart. It was quite possible that 
it contained some remembrance of a dead love,—“ or a gift to a living 
one,” thought the little woman, with a shudder. 

The business-like visits of the doctor broke rudely in upon these 
fanciful moments: his brusqueness brought the dreamer out of the 
clouds with an unpleasant shock. 

“ Lucinda,” he said, one day, drawing her into the little kitchen, 
“T must confess that this case puzzles me. This man should have his 
wits about him by this time, if he is ever going to. And yet I can’t 
get an intelligible word out of him.” 

Miss Lucinda looked grave. “The wound on his head——” she 
faltered. 

“The wound on his head is nearly healed. No, I am beginning 
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to doubt——_ I wish I could find out the fellow’s address, It is 
queer there should be no name anywhere about him. Of course I 
have advertised in the papers, but no one comes to look him up. I 
thought when he began to improve he would be able to tell us some- 
thing about himself, but whenever I try to question him he merely 
looks at me in a vague, wandering way, and does not seem to under- 
stand. If the man has escaped from a retreat e 

Miss Lucinda bridled as angrily as if Dr. Thornhill had questioned 
her own sanity. 

“ He is perfectly rational,” she protested. ‘ You do not know how 
to approach him, that is all. Healways knows—me.” And she looked 
down with a conscious smile. 

“Hm! Well, then, if he does, do for heaven’s sake find out his 
name,” growled the doctor, stamping out of the door. 

That afternoon Miss Lucinda made her first attempt to obey his 
commands. She had been sitting by the bedside with her knitting- 
work, glancing occasionally at the invalid, who was sleeping quietly. 

The last time that she raised her eyes, she found that he had 
awakened and was looking at her with a keen, bright gaze. Miss 
Lucinda blushed. She had found herself blushing many times in the 
last few days, and she rose with a little flurried movement. 

“Dear! dear !” she said, nervously, “ it is time for your medicine.” 

After she had given it to him, she continued to stand beside the 
bed, turning the spoon absently between her thumb and forefinger. 

“Don’t you think,” she began, gently, “that you could perhaps 
tell me your name now ?” 

The stranger moved his head uneasily on the pillow. 

“Or—where you came from ?” she supplemented, timidly. 

The man knitted his handsome brows in a quick frown and darted 
a strange look at her, but he did not answer. A swift thought came 
to the little spinster. ‘How stupid of us! He is a foreigner, of 
course, and has not understood one word that we have said. I will 
soon fix that.” 

She hurried across the room to an old bookcase filled with the 
school-books which had not been opened for thirty-odd years. Hastily 
selecting one, she went back to the bedside and turned over the dusty 
leaves with eager fingers. Her patient watched her curiously. 

“He is Frenchier-looking than he is German, so I guess I will 
try that first,” she decided, aloud, running her forefinger down the 
yellowed margin of the book. Then, in a loud, staccato voice, she 
demanded ,— 

“ Parlez—vous— Francais ?” 

The words had a singular effect upon the patient. He bit his lips 
violently, then turned his face away from her and broke into a smothered 
laugh. Miss Lucinda drew back in alarm. This apparently uncalled- 
for mirth confirmed only too sadly the doctor’s theory. Two loving 
tears rolled down the little woman’s cheeks, and she laid her frail 
hand with a protecting movement on the brown head. 

“ My poor love,” she murmured, solemnly, “I will take care of 
you always. They shall not shut you up again.” 
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The man gave a quick gasp and raised himself on his elbow. 
“My God !” he cried, wildly. ‘“ How did you find out ?” 

Miss Lucinda backed away from him in terror. 

“ Oh—oh—lie down again,” she quavered. ‘ I—would not have 
said that—if I had thought you—would understand. Oh, do lie 
down again, and don’t for mercy’s sake move till I come back.” 

The next instant she was running across the fields towards Dr. 
Thornhill’s house, two miles away. 

When the doctor’s buggy rattled up to the little cottage an hour 
later, Miss Lucinda was the first to alight, and she rushed into the 
house at once. 

The doctor, following, found her standing in the middle of the 
deserted chamber, staring blankly at the small pasteboard box which 
lay on the empty pillow, and holding a piece of inky brown paper in 
her hand. Together they breathlessly read the words scrawled upon it : 

“ Dont lay it up against me for litein out like this. But I found 
I had pressin bizness in the city when I found you was on to me. 
You are asharp one. How did you ever guess I was a jail-bird ?” 
(Miss Lucinda clutched the doctor’s arm.) ‘ But I aint bad all threw 
as you will find by lookin in that box on the piller.” (Here the doctor 
seized the box, cut the cord which bound it, and shook out the contents 
on the bed. Miss Lucinda stared in a dazed way at her own necklace 
of améthyst and pearls which lay in a little heap before her.) “I 
warnt on that train that got busted at all. I was goin threw Faxton 
and I seen the light in yer winder and you afore the glass a riggin 
yerself up ter kill.” (The spinster’s very ears grew pink.) “I 
watched you put away your jewels and I got in the winder while you 
was goin round the house, and took em. Then I cut acrost the fields 
and as I was stoppin to let the train go by that blasted injine broke 
and somethin hit me on the head. I didnt know nothin more till I 
found that old fool of a doctor had got me tucked up here in bed. 
Then I couldnt seem to git away. You and him was always watchin 
me. But you can take yer oath I shant never forgit how good you 
was tome. You have been a reel mother and I shall always think of 
yer like that i 

“A mother !” breathed the spinster, faintly. ‘A mother!” And 
when the doctor had gone, Miss Lucinda knelt down by the hearth 
and watched her only love-letter crumble away to a heap of feathery 

ashes. 
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er year wanes not in sadness or dejection, 
But with the thoughtfulness of retrospection. 
Grace F. Pennypacker. 
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r spite of the fact that it is sometimes possible to step onto the 

high street of Crisfield at twelve o’clock noon and fail to discover 
indications of animate existence, this little Maryland town, located on 
the eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay, possesses claims to distinction 
which every epicure will regard with profound respect. It is the 
geographical centre of the habitat of the diamond-back terrapin, and 
boasts the largest annual capture and shipment of this aristocratic 
reptile. It was here that an ingenious process was discovered for 
causing crabs to shed their shells on short notice, thus creating the 
possibility of unlimited soft crabs on demand. Crisfield has tried the 
experiment of frog-farming, with problematical success. Boats come 
to its wharves laden with freshly caught cargoes of shad, sea-trout, 
bay-mackerel, and fat-backs,—the last a little, round, unsung fish, a 
taste for which should never be acquired, as it will thereafter be an 
inextinguishable hunger and fever in the blood. The small number of 
fat-backs taken, combined with the characteristic disinclination of the 
Marylander to sell anything that can be eaten at home, may render 
this warning superfluous, for it is probable that the fat-back, laid open 
and browned to the exact color of an oak-leaf after it has been touched 
by three black frosts, will forever remain a delicacy peculiar to the 
Eastern Shore. 

From the windows of Crisfield homes it is possible to observe the 
short aquatic flights of wild ducks and Canada geese; and the finest 
oyster-ground in the world lies just off the town. The men of the 
village are in turn fishermen, crabbers, terrapin-catchers, duck-gunners, 
and oyster-tongers, according to the season and the exigencies of the 
weather ; and they literally scoop, tong, seine, dredge, and drag their 
living from the waters of the great bay, which washes in miniature 
waves against their moss-grown wharves. 

Hastening down to the water-front of Crisfield, one afternoon in 
the winter of 1891, I noticed that the habitual quietude of the town 
was strangely disturbed. Knots of weather-beaten men occupied the 
corners, stragglers with guns on their shoulders were moving in the 
direction of the bay, women were hurrying from door to door, and the 
whole street was pervaded by an air of preparation, possibly not un- 
familiar to those whose memories embrace the year 1861. The frag- 
ments of conversations which came to my ears were not unmarked by 
profanity, and the words “ oysters,” “ pirates,” “ line,” “ Virginia,” and 
“ Maryland” seemed to predominate. Circumstances did not permit me 
to pause for the purpose of inquiring into the cause of this excitement ; 
at which, in truth, I could make a tolerably correct guess, for the con- 
flict known in local annals as “the Pocomoke oyster war” was then 
waging, and Crisfield was the basis of naval operations from the 
Maryland side. My reason for haste lay in the fact that I carried a 
letter from an influential State official, requesting the captain of the 
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oyster police sloop Daisy Archer to take me aboard as a passenger for 
the space of the twenty-four hours following the receipt of the note, or 
as much longer as circumstances might determine; and I feared that 
any delay would reduce the chances of finding the boat at her day- 
anchorage in Crisfield harbor. 

Arriving at the wharf, my fears were dispelled by seeing the sloop 
lying a quarter of a mile out and making no visible preparations for 
immediate departure. The offer of a gratuity procured the services of 
a boatman, who fulfilled his promise of putting me aboard in less than 
ten minutes. 

“ Air yo’ one o’ the oyster p’lice?” he inquired, as he reached for- 
ward for a stroke. 

* No. I am simply going to take passage for a few hours on the 
sloop. 
fe Better think twice’t about it, ’less yo’ has partic’lar business down 
the Sound. That boat’s goin’ ter see trouble ’fore mornin’.” 

As the skiff a couple of minutes later touched the low, black side 
of the sloop, I had no opportunity of inquiring particularly into the 
basis of the man’s apprehensions. Climbing over the gunwale and 
asking for the captain, one of the crew conducted me into the small but 
comfortably furnished cabin, and introduced me to Captain Hudson, a 
spare but kindly-smiling man, who welcomed me with a courtesy that 
deepened into cordiality when he had examined the credentials which 
I presented. 

“So you want to take passage on the Archer? Well, you come at 
a good time,—that is, if you are fond of excitement. We have our 
hands full of this oyster war. I received a telegram from below, this 
afternoon, saying that the Virginia boatmen were gathering in force to 
make a raid into what we consider Maryland waters. If this infor- 
mation proves correct, there will probably be a battle on the Pocomoke 
Sound to-night. What was the feeling in Crisfield when you left?” 

“The town seemed to be unusually alive.” 

“Tt’s the same all along the shore. Every oysterman who goes 
out is armed to the teeth, and there have been not less than a hundred 
shots exchanged on the Sound during the past week.” 

“Captain,” I said, “I shonld like some preliminary information 
regarding the merits of the interstate controversy which has assumed 
such a warlike aspect.” 

“T shall be glad to give you the benefit of such knowledge as I 
possess, if you will first excuse me for a few minutes while I go on 
deck and give orders for getting under way. The police steamer, 
Governor McLane, broke her propeller last night, and is now on the 
way to Baltimore, in tow of a tug. The sloop ordered from Annapolis 
to take her place cannot possibly arrive in less than thirty-six hours ; 
in the mean time the Daisy Archer will have to fight this battle single- 
handed. Better come on deck and take a look at my boat.” 

It was evident at a glance that the Archer was built for speed 
rather than stability or capacity. Allowing for a little extra breadth 
of beam, her build was precisely that of a shallow-draught, forty-five- 
foot racing yacht; and, as the mainsail slowly rose on the mast, I 
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roughly estimated its area as well up toward a thousand square feet. 
A small brass gun on the forward deck was the only indication that 
the sloop was designed for offensive purposes; though the rifles and 
revolvers which I had noticed in the cabin were sufficient to remove 
any impression that the Archer was merely a pleasure-boat. 

“This whole trouble,” said the captain, “originated in a piece of 
negligent surveying. You are aware that the lower end of the great 
peninsula which separates the Chesapeake from the ocean belongs to 
Virginia. The boundary-line between that State and Maryland begins 
at the Atlantic, runs due west until it strikes the Pocomoke River, at 
or near its mouth, turns sharply to the southwest, and then, somewhere 
out in the bay, is again deflected toward the mouth of the Potomac. 
In other words, the line zigzags across the Chesapeake, and to-day, the 
record of the original survey being lost, it is impossible to locate the 
points of these angles or authoritatively to declare the number of 
degrees they contain. In spite of numerous attempts at arbitration, 
the line between Maryland and Virginia, so far as this marine territory 
is concerned, is still undetermined. Maryland contends that begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Pocomoke the line runs southwest at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, exactly bisecting Pocomoke Sound, 
and so continues to the middle of the bay. Virginia, on the principle 
that the portion of the Chesapeake which lies directly between her 
eastern and western shores belongs to her, holds that, beginning at the 
same point, the line makes an angle of not more than five degrees to 
the southwest, thus just escaping the most southerly point of Maryland 
territory. This leaves a triangular section of the bay disputed property. 
The base of this triangle is twelve and its sides sixteen miles long, 
and the angle of the apex, in the mouth of the Pocomoke, is nearly 
forty degrees. 

“ For more than a century this fact was considered of no importance, 
the authorities of the two States never dreaming that it would ever 
become the subject of dispute. But the discovery of the possibility of 
growing oysters in artificial beds threw a new light on the situation, 
for those interested soon ascertained that this territory was, for its 
size, one of the most valuable oyster-grounds in the world. This is 
peculiarly true of the Sound upon whose waters we are now sailing. 
It is almost completely landlocked, that chain of islands in the west 
forming a natural breakwater which shields it from the rough waves 
outside. It is of uniform and favorable depth, and certainly not in 
the Chesapeake, perhaps not in the United States, would it be pos- 
sible to find a bit of ground so well adapted to the laying down of 
oysters. Warrants covering it have been issued both by Maryland 
and Virginia, each assuming an undisputed ownership; and, as the 
neighboring citizens of the two States who hold these conflicting 
guarantees have made frequent complaints of territorial invasion, the 
contending commonwealths, pending further arbitration, have deter- 
mined to support their rights by force. ‘This explains the presence of 
armed police sloops in these waters.” 

“You are empowered, then ad 

“My orders are to repel any invasion, by citizens of Virginia, of 
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territory to which Maryland lays claim, and to support the people of 
my State in the enjoyment of the rights defined by the warrants in 
their possession.” 

“What number of warrants have been issued ?” 

“They are held by hundreds of oystermen in each State. Only a 
limited section, comprising about six acres, is assigned to each indi- 
vidual, and these waters are amply broad enough to accommodate all 
who may apply. It is impossible to exaggerate the bitterness which 
has thus been aroused. It is as though two parties laid claim to the 
same piece of valuable farming or mining land and each side had 
=" its retainers for the purpose of resisting aggression by the 
other. 

During the progress of this conversation the Archer was running 
rapidly down the Sound, under the influence of a fresh easterly breeze, 
which, however, seemed to be moderating with the sinking of the sun 
toward the horizon. I called the captain’s attention to the remarkably 
large number of sloops and little fore-and-aft-rigged bateaux that were 
putting out from the coves and creeks along shore. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and every man in those boats has a musket 
lying at his feet. Entertaining a well-founded distrust of our ability 
to repel the pirates, for so oyster thieves are called, they are going 
down to protect their individual beds ; though it is quite possible that 
some of them are actuated by curiosity, or even by the mere love of 
fighting. Many of these people have their entire worldly capital 
invested in the waters of this Sound; and to the fact that they are, as 
a consequence of their exposed life, rough and desperate men, you 
must add the consideration that they are literally contending for their 
only reliable means of subsistence, their fishing and crabbing being 
merely side-issues to the great business of oystering.” 

“Bring up the guns and ammunition,” ordered the commander, 
addressing two of the crew, who were leaning against the great boom 
which obliquely traversed the deck. 

The men lifted a hatchway located just abaft the mast, and, from 
a miniature magazine, handed up a number of small bags containing 
cannon-powder, and some solid shot, apparently about an inch in 
diameter. Having deposited these in an iron chest in the rear of the 
gun, they proceeded to bring up from the cabin a dozen Winchester 
rifles, which they placed in racks arranged for the purpose at convenient 
points about the deck. 

‘In case we get into a skirmish,” said Captain Hudson, “and you 
do not fancy being shot at without returning the fire, you are at perfect 
liberty to use any of these weapons. The magazines are full, and each 
of them is good for thirteen shots.” 

“ An inauspicious number, captain.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but more unlucky for the man at the muzzle 
than for the man at the breech.” 

There could be no doubt that, so far as preparations aboard the 
Daisy Archer counted, the situation was rapidly assuming a decidedly 
warlike appearance. The jib was hauled down and oo 5 lashed, lest 
it should interfere with shots over the bow. Four of the crew, well 
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accustomed to their duties, settled themselves at convenient points 
behind the forward bulwarks; and two others, removing the cover 
from the breech of the brass gun, busied themselves in a minute ex- 
amination of the heavier portion of our armament. 

“Do you really mean to tell me, captain,” I said, impressed by the 
grim air that was beginning to pervade the deck, “that the Virginia 
oystermen will venture into a territory protected by a boat so well 
armed as this sloop?” 

“You must remember that they have the whole width of this 
Sound in which to manceuvre, and that it is impossible for us to cover 
a watery surface of at least seventy-five square miles. While we, as 
at present, are skirting the eastward shore, a dozen boats may slip past 
us, under cover of those islands, load with stolen oysters, and get back 
within the jurisdiction of Virginia, before we are even aware of their 
presence on this side of the line.” 

During all this time, possibly two hours, the sloop had been gradu- 
ally eating her way into the wind, and approaching the mouth of the 
Pocomoke River. Now the helm was put to starboard, the sheet 
squared, and, at accelerated speed, we dashed off to the southwest. 

“We are going down the line now,” said the captain. “The 
Maryland oystermen are instructed that they must not approach within 
two miles of the boundary, that there may be no danger of the police 
mistaking them for invaders. Any sail appearing in the west or south 
is likely to be that of a pirate.” 

For the next hundred minutes silence and darkness reigned on the 
deck. The freshening breeze urged the little sloop through the water 
at a tremendous rate, sometimes dashing her bow beneath the crest of 
one of the short waves ahead and covering the men forward with 
semi-saline spray. Occasionally a moving congeries of lights appeared 
in the west, indicating the presence of a steamer in the main channel 
up and down the bay, and once or twice the fierce beam of an electric 
search-light swept across our sail. 

“If the pirates are out to-night they are keeping very quiet,” 
remarked the commander, as he ordered the steersman to put the sloop 
about. “We can run no further in this direction without bumping 
into an island. We must work to eastward again, and come back over 
the same course.” 

On this new tack we showed a light ahead, for it carried us through 
the fleet of Maryland boats, some of which we were dimly able to dis- 
tinguish, lying at anchor, but with all sails set. An occasional hail 
floated over the water to our ears, and sometimes an oath seemed to 
form itself out of the darkness and come hurtling across the deck, 
generally originating in the vicinity of some boat whose berth was too 
closely threatened by our rushing prow. A series of short tacks carried 
us back into the broad mouth of the river, and at twelve forty-five the 
boom was again squared for the run down the line. 

“ All eyes open now!” was the order. 

The darkness was lifting a little, auspicious of moonrise, and, as a 
light that grew almost into a dawn was gradually diffused over the 
surface of the water, our vision, made acute by long peering through 
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the darkness, caught the glint of many sails, directly ahead and sweep- 
ing in a great half-circle toward the southeast. 

“Great Cesar!” ejaculated the captain. “The pirates are really 
coming in force. The whole Virginia fleet seems to be bearing down 
upon us. Is that gun all right ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Stand by, ready for a shot. Are you in your places forward 
there ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” came in chorus from the four men who were assigned 
to duty along the gunwale. 

“ Don’t fire till I give the word; then aim midway of their sails.” 

The notes of preparation were still sounding as we dashed into the 
advance guard of the piratical fleet, this skirmish line consisting of 
five small sloops, the largest of which was not more than twenty-five 
or twenty-eight feet long. 

“ Boats ahoy!” shouted the commander of the Archer, addressing 
those within hailing distance. ‘You must leave these waters. About, 
there, and hurry !” 

It was evident that the Virginians were making a concerted move- 
ment upon the oyster grounds, for the sloops calmly disregarded the 
order; nor did they deign a reply to the repeated hails which the 
captain flung right and left at the boats which were within range of 
his long-distance voice. This indifference had no salutary effect upon 
the temper of the commander, and his accents rapidly changed from 
the mildly persuasive to the roughly imperative. 

‘“‘Get back there!” he roared. ‘ Put about, or I'll fire on you!” 

It was, perhaps, fear of the police sloop’s gun which prevented the 
oystermen from replying in the terms characteristic of their profession ; 
but terror of the brass one-pounder did not rise to the degree which 
induces precipitate flight, for the northward movement of the boats 
was not interrupted. 

“This is one of the difficulties with which we have to contend,” 
said the captain. “It would be easy for us to capture a few of these 
boats, but that would have no effect upon the others, which, as you 
observe, are scattered in a line five or six miles long. The only thing 
possible is to get the advance guard on the run, and thus strike a panic 
into the fleet.” 

“Starboard your helm,” he called to the man at the wheel. 

“Starboard ’tis.” 

“ Haul the sheet in flat.” 

si ar *tis.” ' ' 

“Hold her on that upper sloop.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” ‘at : 

By this time the boat which led the fleet was some distance away, 
but we rapidly overhauled her, and in ten minutes we were close on 
her quarter. 

“ Aim for her mast,” was the order. ‘Are you ready? Fire 

There was a flash, a roar, and a great cloud of white powder-smoke 
floating to leeward. The piratical sloop had a gaping hole in her 
canvas, and that was all. Not quite all, either; for, like miniature 


? 
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echoes from the bends of the surrounding sails, four rifle-shots rang 
out in quick succession, and as many bullets whistled across the deck 
of the Archer, one traversing the cabin in its flight. 

“‘They’re showing their teeth!” cried the captain. “Try another 
shot, and see if you can’t chip a mast this time. You boys along the 
gunwale there, fire at every flash you see, and aim low: we must show 
’em that we mean business.” ‘ 

For the next twenty minutes the Daisy Archer was transformed - 
into a veritable sloop of war. The little cannon barked almost as fast 
as it could be loaded and aimed, and the intervals were punctuated by 
the sharp reports of the rifles along the sides. Crouching on the deck, 
by advice of the captain, lest I should chance to interpose a physical 
obstruction to one of the bullets, which passed with a peculiar and 
unpleasant, tearing sound through our mainsail, I could not well 
observe the destructive effects of the successive discharges; but I was 
soon convinced that our gunners were not so practised in their art as 
some of whom we read in the history of naval warfare. No cheer 
proclaimed that one of the enemy’s masts had gone by the board, and 
no “ Ha, ha! we hulled her that time!’ was wafted to my ears from 
the forward deck. Indeed, I imagine that, in spite of our heavier 
armament, the Archer, overborne by superior numbers, would have 
come off second-best in the conflict had we not received unexpected 
reinforcements. The Maryland oystermen, whose boats were lying at 
a distance not exceeding a mile and a half from the battle-ground, 
attracted by the firing, raised their anchors and came sailing down, 
only too eager to witness and participate in the fight. 

With their arrival the conflict became general. The moonlit surface 
of the Sound was transformed into a scene of indescribable confusion. 
I roughly estimated that at least forty sloops, each manned by two or 
three riflemen, were engaged. To the eastward, as far as the eye could 
see, the semi-darkness was pierced by quick flashes; and as the police 
boat darted hither and thither, wherever the combat was thickest, our 
arrival was hailed by about equal proportions of cheers and hoots ; and 
more than one Virginia pirate that night, after consigning the Archer 
and her crew to Hadean regions, did his best to accomplish the fulfil- 
ment of his maledictions in behalf of those of our number who were 
unprepared for such a rapid transition. 

The presence of the police sloop, however, served to turn the scale 
in favor of the Maryland fleet. Half an hour after the firing of the 
first gun the captain called my attention to the fact that some of the 
Virginia boats were in retreat, and with this evidence of defeat the 
thought of flight seemed to pervade the hostile squadron. Sloop after 
sloop put about and, with quartering sheet, fled to the south, firing a 
few parting shots over the stern. 

Our gunners, in vindication of their prowess, pointed triumphantly 
to the fact that one of the enemy’s boats was disabled by a shot which 
parted her halyards, thus rendering her an easy capture. Four others 
were taken by our allies the oystermen, and their crews delivered to 
the police sloop for safe-keeping. Rough fellows they were, and un- 
subdued in spirit, even under the stress of captivity in the cabin and 
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with the prospect of six months in the workhouse stretching away 
before them. 

With five confiscated boats, in charge of improvised Maryland 
crews, following in our wake, we worked slowly back to Crisfield 
harbor, where we cast anchor an hour after sunrise. After expressing 
my gratitude for the cordial but dangerous hospitality of Captain 
Hudson, and commending the courage of the crew, I escaped to the 
shore and a hotel, where an accommodating landlord won my undying 
regard by furnishing me with an extra supply of blankets, wherewith 
to thaw the water-chill out of my bones. 

I believe that, with the possible exception of similar incidents 
attending the disputed seal-fisheries in Behring Sea, this is the only 
occasion since the close of the civil war upon which a cannon has beer 


fired, with hostile intent, in territory belonging to the United States, 
David Bruce Fitzgerald. 





A POET. 


HE angels had fashioned a human soul; and they brought it be- 

fore the Lord of Life, that he might lay his hand upon it and bid 
it live. And as the Lord of Life laid his hand upon the soul, he spake 
unto the angels, saying, “ Ye have done well. This soul shal] be a 
Poet. He shall dwell upon the high places; he shall know Truth, and 
his love shall be universal.” 

Now, the Soul heard what the Lord of Life said, and as the angels 
bore him down to the earth he remembered the saying, and treasured 
it in his heart. Yet while he dwelt upon the earth as a little child he 
marvelled over the words of the Lord of Life, and could not compre- 
hend them ; but when he had grown to manhood he began to under- 
stand. And when their meaning grew clear to him, he confided to his 
bosom friend what he had heard the Lord of Life say. But his friend 
answered him with a laugh,— 

“What nonsense! You have been dreaming. Why, you are but 
such another as myself, who must work for your living here in the 
valley. You have no time.to go up to the high places to sing.” 

Then the Poet sighed, and resolved to speak no more of the matter ; 
yet he knew that it was not a dream, that he had really heard those 
great words, and that they had been spoken of his own soul. 

But one day the Poet fell in love with a maid who dwelt near 
him; and when he had told her of his love, because he would not 
hide anything from her, he told her also what the Lord of Life had 
said. 
Then tears came into the eyes of the maiden, and she spoke sadly : 
“ What the Lord of Life hath uttered must be true. Leave me. Go 
up into the high places; learn to know Truth, and let thy love be uni- 
versal. Though it break my heart, I must bid thee go.” 
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“Nay,” he answered, ‘I will not leave thee. If it had been for 
me to walk in the high places, I should not have been born in the 
valley. Truth hath not been revealed unto me, nor is my love univer- 
sal, but for thee alone. The Lord of Life hath lied.” 

Then the maiden shuddered, and said, “ Blaspheme not the Lord 
of Life. Go up, I say, go up into the high places, and there inquire 
of him what he would have thee do. Go up into the high places. 
Though it break my heart, I must bid thee go.” 

Then the Poet answered her lightly, “Since you wish it, be- 
loved, I will go. But when I inquire of the Lord of Life if I am 
to be a Poet, he will mock me, saying, ‘Hast thou known Truth at 
all? Or is thy love universal?’ I shall return to thee ere the night 
falleth.” 

Then the Poet went up into the high places and cried aloud, saying, 
“O Lord of Life, what wouldst thou have me do? Is it thy will that 
I should be a poet?” 

And the Lord of Life answered, “ Even so.” 

Then the Poet marvelled, and would not yet believe but that the 
Lord of Life mocked him. And he sought to reason even against the 
Lord of Life, saying,— 

“Tt cannot be that I shall sing upon the heights, for I was born 
but in a valley, and it is hard for me to climb.” 

The Lord of Life answered, “ Yea, it is hard ; but it is possible.” 

“ But I know not what Truth is like at all.” 

Ms Long shalt thou seek for Truth, and shalt find it after many 

ears.” 

. “But my love is not universal. I love only the maid who dwells 
in the valley below. I pray thee, O Lord of Life, let me return unto 
her. It is not for me to be a poet.” 

Then the Lord of Life spake sternly : 

“Thou shalt return to the valley no more. Thy life-work awaits 
ee.” 

Now, when the Poet heard that he should see his beloved no more, 
he was sorely grieved ; and he reproached the Lord of Life, saying, 
“If it was written from the beginning that I should be a Poet, why 
hast thou thus dealt with me? Why was I born in the valley, and not 
upon the heights? And why doI love the maiden so? Through this 
has great anguish come upon me, and a longing that will not cease.” 

Then the Lord of Life laid his hand gently upon the Poet, and 
comforted him. And when he had comforted him, he said,— 

“Through the pain and the longing that are in thy heart, thou 
shalt learn the pain and the longing of all humanity. And when thou 
hast learned that, thy lips will be opened, and thou shalt sing a mar- 
vellous song. And they who dwell in the valley below shall hear thy 
song, and bless thee for it. For because thou wast born in the valley, 
and lovest the maiden thereof, thy song shall be even such a song as all 
men desire to hear.” 

And it came to pass even as the Lord of Life had said. 

Geraldine Meyrick. 





THE PET MEANNESS. 


THE PET MEANNESS. 


T is a very curious thing that everybody, nearly, has a rooted 

aversion to giving away some one thing. No matter how gen- 

erous the man or the woman may be, in this one thing he or she is a 
miser. 

Baron James Rothschild did not in the least mind giving thousands 
of dollars to a hospital, tens of thousands in dozens of directions ; but 
when it came to stamps, the great financier, it is said, could not bear to 
pay the postage on his private letters, but would send them at the ex- 

nse of the firm. With “ Madame Chére Mére,” in one of Frederika 
remer’s charming stories, it was lace. She could give her children 
houses and lands, and to yield them fields and farms did not cause her 
a pang; but when it became a question of duchess “ point” she con- 
one that nothing could be more painful than to part from the least 
it of it. 

One of the richest women in this country hoards matches as if 
they were so many wands studded with diamonds. She will give one 
or two, under protest, to a relative in need of them, but she buys 
them by the gross, and lights and relights them until the last charred 
bit falls off, leaving her often with burnt fingers and a regretful wish 
that “she could have used that one once more.” When her children 
come of age, she gives each of them two hundred thousand dollars 
with the greatest possible cheerfulness, but if they were to ask her for 
a whole box of matches she would feel that she was being impoverished, 
and if they took six, that she was being robbed. 

Then there is the well-known case of the millionaire who supports 
a newsboys’ home, but will never buy a paper unless he can beat down 
the boy who is selling it and get it at half-price,—after which he not 
infrequently presents Bim with a quarter. If one could lay bare the 
secret motives and springs of action exposed in such cases, it would be 
curious to see how far habit, prejudice, and mania affect each case. 
One woman, with a davenport stuffed full of writing-materials, can’t 
bear to lend an envelope; another draws the line at needles, though 
she has more packets of them than she will ever open, and a bank- 
account that insures her thousands more if she should need them. 
One man will give his friend a horse that costs fifteen hundred dollars, 
and begrudge him a single ivory shirt-stud. Another will give a 
handsome dinner to twenty people, that will cost him hundreds, and 
feel it an affliction to pay a car-fare. Still another has been known to 
buy a yacht, provision it, sail around the world with it, entertain suc- 
cessive sets of people on it in the handsomest style, and pay all his 
bills for these expenses with the most praiseworthy regularity, except 
those for black pepper. Bands to play on board, bunting to decorate 
the yards, expensive suppers for any number of people, wines by the 
dozen hampers, flowers enough to fill the hugest conservatory, additional 
servants, tons of coal, an extra launch, will all pass unnoticed, un- 
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challenged ; but when it comes to pepper he makes notes, consults 
cook-books, summons cooks, makes his steward’s life a burden to him, 
—so much so that he has been known to have nine of these indis- 

nsable functionaries in his employment in the course of five seasons. 
Unlike the Chevalier Xavier de St.-Foix, “sans siz sous, et sans souci,” 
he makes himself miserable over the minnow, and swallows the whales 
without making a single face. He will have pepper, but it must be 
got below the market price all over the world, and must be used as he 
uses it; that is, as if it were gold-dust instead. 

Shoes were the pet meanness of a distinguished English nobleman 
whose ground-rents in London alone would have shod all its inhabi- 
tants for centuries to come. It is related of him that he once took his 
favorite pair in person to a cobbler, and that after carefully examining 
them the man said to him, “I never saw the like since I’ve been at 
the business, You are either the greatest pauper in England, or the 
Marquis of . 

“T am the marquis, not the pauper,” said his lordship, and, far 
from being offended, seemed greatly amused. To mount a new pair 
of shoe-strings, even, is pain and grief to him, and a new pair of shoes 
always brings on a violent fit of gout, so vehemently is he opposed to 
the sad necessity of donning them at all. 

Lord Eldon was a peer of this pattern, only he proceeded to the 
other extremity, and would never allow his wife and daughters but one 
bonnet between them. One wonders what pretty Betty Surtees saw in 
him to induce her to elope with him, cost what it might. 

There is a Frenchman whose eccentricity in respect of a pet mean- 
ness is very often commented upon in Paris; for, though he has a 
model establishment and positively rolls in money, he cannot bear to 
use towels freely,—his own or his neighbors’. It is said that upon 
staying at one of the old castles of Brittany for a week he took his 
hostess aside privately and showed her over three dozen towels that he 
had been gloating over for days. “ All these, madame, I have saved,” - 
he remarked, with great delight. “Your servants put them in my 
room, it is true, but I and my wife have only used one between us. 
Servants are careless, wasteful creatures: I return the rest.” 

A thoroughly consistent “crank,” this, for most people’s economies 
become extravagances when the property of other people is in question. 
Indeed, with a great number of persons the pet meanness assumes that 
very form. Who has not known them—the people who save their 
own books and dog’s-ear yours; the lady who locks up her own hair- 
pins and pockets three packages in the room where she is billeted as a 
guest; the man who saves all his own cigars and helps himself to a 
most disgusting extent to those of his host; the neighbor who will not 
risk her velvet coat in a snow-storm, but borrows her cousin’s without 
the least anxiety? It is but “doing unto others as you would they 
should do unto you” wrong side out; but there are sensitive souls that 
resent this form of selfishness more than any other. 

There have been some truly sublime examples of that kind of 
thing. The most harrowing that I can recall is that of, let us say, 
Mrs. A., who sent a note to Mrs. B. asking for the loan of a lace 
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flounce. It was accorded, with the understanding that it was to appear 
at a certain fancy-ball and then to be promptly returned. The ball 
came off in due season, and, as it happened, a death occurred in Mrs. 
B.’s family that week, so that her thoughts were not of flounces for 
some time. When she did remember the matter, she wrote a note to 
Mrs. A., and received in return a small parcel of lace done up in a 
very soiled sheet of paper. She opened it, and found a number of 
strips of black lace, cut into short lengths,—no note, apology, or ex- 
planation. She recognized the pattern of her white lace flounce, valued 
at five thousand dollars. The only thing Mrs. A. ever said about the 
affair was naive in the extreme. “ Why, what did she expect? My 
dress was a red satin Spanish one. It would have ruined the costume 
to put white lace on it. I couldn’t think of such a thing. I wouldn’t 
make a fright of myself for anybody, and I couldn’t cut mine.” 
There was a very pretty quarrel, you may be sure, a scandal, a suit ; 
but Mrs. A. remained unconvicted of a pet meanness, though she had 
a valuable collection of laces of many kinds, black and white. 

All these are but cases of arrested development in mania, and that 
miserliness which has been called the safe form of madness. Old 
Elwes blowing out his rushlight when his friend came to see him 
(also a miser), because he could “talk just as well in the dark,” is but 
the rounded and perfect exponent of the same principle of action 
pushed to its utmost extreme. And curious it is to think that every 
one of us is a potential miser when he cries, “Oh, don’t touch that. 
See here! Come away! I'll give you anything else, but don’t ask 
me for ”” (some trivial, absurd thing). There are people who 
can’t bear to part with a pin. There are people who can’t stand the 
idea of separating from a cake of soap. ‘There are people who pine 
miserably at the thought of giving away a pill. None of them, how- 
ever, would mind giving advice to anybody who could be induced to 
receive—I will not say act on—it ; and it is about the only thing of 
little or no importance (as a rule) that people are willing to part with 
freely, though economy in this direction would be appreciated by large 
numbers of youths and maidens, servants and children, bankrupts and 
invalids. 

As a rule, too, it is only among the prosperous that one finds the 
pet meanness. The pvor haven’t time to develop fads of any kind ; 
they never have much of anything, but they give of their little in a 
way that puts their richer neighbors to the blush. 

The most amusing instance I can recall of the effect of a suddenly 
acquired fortune upon a pet meanness is that told by an English 
author about an old woman in an almshouse who came into a million 
by a Chancery decision that had been pending a hundred years. She 
bought everything that money could buy,—silks, velvets, laces, furs, 
estates, carriages, horses, soi-disant friends even. She threw away 
her bank-notes upon everything imaginable, in a kind of frenzy of 

ssession, But when it came to tea, she suffered: she debated, she 
chaffered, but she never could make up her mind to buy and pay for, 
at any one time, more than a “ quarter of a pound of good black Bohea.” 
She would have felt beggared by a pound of any tea at any price; it 
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had always been so precious to her that she had lost all sense of its 
intrinsic value. Perhaps it represented to some extent the bright un- 


attainable, without which life has no zest. 
Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
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HILE on a prospecting tour through the Indian Territory in the 

fall of 1856, we stopped one day, for the usual “ nooning,” on 

the bank of the Arkansas River, a dozen miles or so below Bent’s 

Fort, at which we had, the day before, attended a grand. powwow of 

traders and Kiowa Indians. Some members of this tribe, despite the 

sturdy denials of those present at the palaver, were known to have 
lately massacred small parties of white immigrants. 

My companions were Colonel Henry King, still living, and his 
vounger brother Dan; while, to take care of our big supply-wagon, 
four mules, and three saddle-horses, we had two servants,—one an 
Irishman named Mike Grogan, the other a Georgia negro called Sam. 
Though fairly good men in their way, these two were perhaps the 
most comical and blundering pair that ever furnished amusement 
for and tried the patience of any company of travellers. Neither 
could use a gun to any purpose,—they carried none, in fact,—and 
hence there were but three of us to withstand any attack of wandering 
savages. 

At that time breech-loading repeating guns had not been intro- 
duced ; but, besides our revolvers, Dan King and I were armed with 
single muzzle-loaders, while the colonel rejoiced in the possession of a 
fearfully heavy double rifle, expressly made for him out of two Spring- 
field barrels, forming a rather clumsy but most effective weapon. 

After dining and enjoying a two hours’ rest, we were about to hitch 
up the wagon mules again and resaddle our horses for the road, when, 
suddenly emerging from an adjacent belt of timber, there rode up to 
us a band of fourteen war-painted Kiowas, all armed with flint-lock 
smooth-bore guns. Among them we instantly recognized a chief who 
had been especially emphatic in protestations of friendship during the 
powwow at the fort. 

The mere presence of these warriors conclusively proved that they 
had purposely followed our trail, and, versed in Indian ways as we 
were, it hardly needed their surly, lowering looks and guileful manner 
to convince us that mischief was brewing and that our lives were 
in imminent danger. Dismounting in ominous silence, the fellows 
attempted to mingle with us; but our leader, Colonel King, sternly 
ordered them off, in the same breath telling Mike and Sam to huddle 
the animals up in a bunch by the wagon and keep guard over them. 
Meantime, we three stood, with poised rifles, awaiting the first overt 
act on the part of the savages, who, somewhat taken aback by our 
coolness, now handled their antiquated guns in an irresolute though 


still threatening manner. 
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Just at this moment a lone pelican, slowly floating on outstretched, 
fixed wings, came sailing down the river, at a distance of about one 
hundred yards from us, and, apparently, seventy yards high. 

Moved by an impulse for which, as he has often since said, he 
could never account, the colonel threw up his rifle and fired at the 
bird, which, greatly to our surprise, though we well knew our com- 
rade’s skill, whirled over and over, came toppling down, and fell into 
the water with a splash. 

“Be jabers, kurnel, that was a grand shot intoirely! Shure it’s 
yersilf has the ilegant eye in yer head!” exclaimed Mike, while Sam’s 
delighted grin well-nigh made an islet of his wool-crowned skull. 

The utter unexpectedness of the shot and the still more unexpected 
sight of the falling pelican seemed to temporarily paralyze the Kiowas. 
Then the chief broke out into a fit of half-silly laughter and clapped 
his hand to his mouth with a long, guttural grunt, the other braves 
dutifully following suit, as the whole crowd gazed at the lucky marks- 
man with mingled respect and astonishment, casting their eyes from 
him to the pelican, from the latter to him again, and once more cover- 
ing their mouths while emitting another series of those peculiar grunts 
by which wild Indians express unbounded amazement. 

Seeing the effect on their minds, I told Mike to ride into the river, 
here quite shallow, and bring the bird ashore. But never for the frac- 
tion of a second did young King and I, presently reinforced by the 
colonel (it was wonderful how quickly we could in those days recharge 
our muzzle-loaders), cease to cover the gaping savages, not one of whom 
dared to point his weapon in our direction; for all fully realized that, 
whatever its final outcome, a present attack would inevitably result in 
instant death to at least four of them. 

When Mike returned with the pelican, we saw that the shot had 
chanced to be a centre one, the half-ounce ball having entered under 
one wing and come out above the other. This fact intensified the sur- 
prise and awe of the redskins, who probably reasoned that men who 
could shoot like that were customers too dangerous to meddle with. 

After silently examining the bullet-hole, there was a renewed round 
of grunting and a deal of jabbering in Kiowa among themselves, the 
result being that, without having spoken one word to us, the whole 
squad remounted and rode away. Undoubtedly the fortunate killing 
of the hapless pelican had postponed, if not entirely averted, the pur- 
posed attack upon us. 

But now blundering Mike’s native valor overcame his acquired 
discretion. He still bestrode one of our fastest horses, and as the 
Indians scampered off he rode after them, tauntingly yelling, “Scoot! 
ye bloody haythins, scoot! Shure it’s yersilves darsent tackle four 
white jintlemen an’ one naygur !” 

There came precious near being only three “ white jintlemen” left, 
however ; for, in spite of our recalling shouts, Mike kept on after the 
Kiowas, until, at a distance of six hundred yards from us and about 
fifty ahead of their mocking pursuer, four of the rearward warriors 
suddenly whirled around and dashed straight at him. Two of their 
hastily fired bullets passed harmlessly through his clothing, and, before 
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he could check and turn his horse, four viciously thrown tomahawks 
flashed perilously near his head. 

This was too much for the redoubtable Grogan. Screeching like 
a scared coyote, he threw himself flat on the thoroughbred’s neck, dug 
his unspurred heels into the animal’s flanks, and came tearing back to 
us a most demoralized Irishman. Luckily, his fine-limbed Kentucky 
horse had proved too fleet for the ponies of the Indians, who, before 
coming within sure range of our rifles, wheeled off in sullen retreat. 

“Goramighty, Mike, you purty near done lose dat red hair ob 
yourn!” chuckled Sam, as the frightened teamster scrambled to the 

round. 
i. Bedad, thin, Sambo, the likes Il niver happen to your wool, for, 
it’s gospel truth, thim rampajus vagabones doesn’t condesind to scalp 
naygurs,” retorted Mike, with entire truth. 

“Quit your fooling, men, and hitch up at once,” ordered Colonel 
King. “We've not seen the last of those redskins. There’s good 
camping-ground on the West Branch, about fifteen miles from here, 
and we must reach it before dark.” 

Putting both pairs of mules to the wagon, and driving steadily on, 
we accomplished this distance easily enough, and by sundownr had 
forded the branch; all experienced plainsmen made it an invariable 
rule to cross any encountered stream before camping for the night. 

“There’s one comfort,” observed the younger King, as we sat at 
supper : “if the reds try a raid on us they’ll have to make some noise in 
splashing through the water ; so we can’t well be taken by surprise.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself with that idea, Dan,” replied his brother. 
“Indians on the war-path are not usually polite enough to give warn- 
ing. These rascals will cross the river higher up and sneak down on 
us quiet as death. Kiowas, however, seldom attack by night. Just 
before daybreak is their favorite hour for scalp-lifting. But we won’t 
take any chances. After it becomes quite dark, we'll leave a big fire 
burning here and steal off to some distance. If not taken by surprise, 
we've little to fear from a band of that size, for those miserable old 
smooth-bores won’t carry accurately one-half so far as will our re- 
volvers, not to mention the rifles.” 

“ Lord ’a’ massy, kurnel,” interposed our irrepressible darky, “ won’t 
you gib me an’ Mike some shootin’-irons? We mought hit a Injun if 
any ob de varmints comes clos’t ’nuff.” 

“Why, yes, Sam, you may get a couple of those double-barrelled 
fowling-pieces out of the wagon. They’re all loaded with duck-shot. 
But you mustn’t shoot each other,” laughingly answered the colonel. 

“Dis chile, nor nobody else, won’t eber shoot Mike, ’kase he’s 
bound ter be hung,” gleefully rejoined Sam. 

“ An’ bad cess till me if I’d washte good lead on a naygur,” pro- 
tested Mike. “ Arrah, the loikes av him’s no game for a jintleman’s 
divarshun: so the two av us is purty safe.” 


The September night closed down oppressively warm, and by nine 
o’clock had grown as black as a wolf’s throat. At that time, after 
heaping two or three old logs on the fire, we moved, with the whole 
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outfit, silently away for about one-third of a mile and recamped close 
to a “sink-hole” containing water, which, though now quite low, had, 
during its periodical overflows, scooped out, in the course of ages, a 
narrow, crooked, deep gully down to the river,—furnishing a capital 
shelter for us in case of necessity. 

As we were here enshrouded in intense darkness, not venturing to 
light even a pipe, much less another fire, none of us, except Colonel 
King, were, until hours afterwards, aware of the existence of this 
trench ; but he, knowing every inch of the country, had purposely led 
us to its vicinity. 

After securing the horses and mules to and around the wagon, 
Mike and Sam curled themselves up under it and were soon asleep, 
while we took sentry duty by turns, one of us being always on the 
alert and two resting beneath the canvas cover. Though ourselves 
quite invisible from a distance of ten yards, we could plainly see the 
fire we had left, but nothing more formidable than a prowling wolf 
or two came within its circle of light during the night. 

I happened to be on guard at four o’clock in the morning, and, as 
previously agreed upon, quietly awaked the King brothers at that 
hour. The first lava-like streaks of coming dawn were then appearing 
in the east, but we could still see the now smouldering fire at our late 
camping-place. 

“We'd better put fresh caps on our rifles and revolvers,” said 
Colonel King. (No copper cartridges were in use at that time.) 
* We'll know directly whether the redskins are yet on the war-path, 
and By George, they are!” For at this moment the tethered 
mules pricked up their long ears and moved uneasily, a sure sign that 
the sagacious brutes scented Indians. 

Though trembling shafts of light were now beginning to pierce the 
upper air, the gray-green grassy plain below was still in deep gloom. 
Snatching a night-glass, our leader gazed earnestly for a few seconds 
in the direction of our abandoned camp. Then, as we, too, levelled 
our glasses, he smilingly whispered, “ ‘Those mules know more than 
any of us, boys.” 

So it seemed; for this is what we dimly saw: a line of fourteen 
shadowy forms creeping on hands and knees towards the dying embers, 
beyond whose dull gleam the murderous crew expected to find five 
sleeping enemies and a rich booty, the former to be speedily butchered 
and the latter easily taken. 

“Oh, this is fun!” softly exclaimed the colonel. “ But you'll see 
more of it so soon as those red devils find that wagon, live-stock, and 
men are all gone.” 

On and on, like writhing serpents, slowly crawled the dusky 
assassins, until, on reaching the nearly extinct fire, they saw that 
between it and the horizon was naught but empty space. Then, with 
yells of astonished rage, they sprang to their feet, but only to stoop 
low again and grope on the ground for our trail, as it was still too 
dark fur them to see even the great white-topped wagon, less than 
six hundred yards away. We, however, by the aid of our glasses, 
could see al¥ that took place. 
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Almost in an instant the savages hit upon the trail, followed it for 
a few rods, then bunched up together and seemed to be consulting, the 
result of which was that the whole fourteen started off up-stream. 

“‘They’ve no idea how close we are, boys, and are making for that 
clump of alders by the river, to fetch their ponies; but daylight’s 
coming fast, and they’l] see us before they get there. You may as well 
rouse up Mike and Sam. We're pretty sure to have a scrimmage, and 
they’ll be wanted to watch the cattle,” coolly observed the colonel. 

Passing through the encircling line of horses and mules, Dan King 
crept under the wagon to awake the men. Next moment he called out 
in a tone of surprise, “ Mike’s here all right, but the darky and his 
gun are gone!” 

“ Why, Mike, what on earth has become of Sam?” asked Colonel 
King, as the Irishman crawled into view, rubbing his eyes. 

‘“Sorra the bit av me knows, sor. Shure the blisséd naygur—bar- 
rin’ the snorin’ av him—rooshted aisy as a pig forninst me all night, an’ 
I niver missed him. Mebbe the craythur’s shneaked out wid his gun 
to shcare a jack-rabbit, for divil a bit av him cud hit the bashte,” ingen- 
uously replied Mike. 

Meantime, in the broadening light, we could see, without the aid 
of glasses, that the Indians had reached and were about to cross the 
mouth of the gully before referred to; when, just as they stood on the 
brink, there flashed from its bottom, about thirty yards higher up, a 
sheet of flame, accompanied by the full, round report of a double 
smooth-bore gun. On this five or six of the savages began to caper 
about like half-crazed turkeys,—as, indeed, more civilized warriors 
might well have done on finding their legs plentifully peppered by 
bird-shot. 

“Sure as you live,” exclaimed Dan, “ that fool nigger has sneaked 
down the ditch and fired both barrels of his pop-gun into the crowd of 
Indians. They’ll see our camp now. The fellow must have gone clean 
mad, or else he’s trying to take the shine out of Mike.” 

For perhaps ten seconds the redskins seemed panic-stricken ; then, 
evidently catching sight of their single foolhardy enemy, they plunged, 
with furious cries, into the gully and gave chase, even the wounded 
braves limping along at a good gait. 

But this slight delay had enabled Sam, who could, on occasion, 
shuffle his flat feet with wondrous celerity, to increase his thirty-yard 
lead to more than a hundred, and he turned the shoulder of the nearest 
bend in time to escape a shower of bullets. 

“Come on, boys! We must save that idiot, I suppose,” grumbled 
the colonel, “though he really ought to be shot.” 

Picking up our rifles, we jumped into the ravine, followed by Mike, 
and, after running three hundred yards or so, saw Sam, hatless and 
gunless, tearing frantically along, while, now less than eighty yards 
behind him, came the howling Kiowas, knife and tomahawk in hand, 
none of them having stopped to reload. 

The negro, so scared that his black face had turned to a grayish- 
ashen hue, was directly in a line between us and his bloodthirsty 
pursuers: so one of us shouted, “Throw yourself flat down, Sam!” 
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The fellow instinctively obeyed ; and then the savages, seeing us stand- 
ing with levelled rifles, turned about as if to fly. Too late! Our 
guns cracked on the instant, and three of the foremost warriors fell, 
while a fourth was brought down by Colonel King’s second barrel. 
“That will do, boys. Let them go,” he said. “They’re quite de- 
fenceless at present, and have got a wholesome lesson. No useless 
slaughter.” 

The ten survivors—those tickled by Sam’s small shot and all— 
scurried affrightedly down and out of the gully, soon gaining the 
alder grove, whence we saw them bring their hidden ponies, mount, 
and ride away, leading the four animals whose late owners would never 
again go on the war-path. 

Then our leader turned angrily on Sam. “ What ever induced you 
to make such a confounded ass of yourself?” he asked. 

“ ‘Why—why, massa kurnel, Mike he done said dat Injuns doesn’t 
eber scalp colored folks. I waked up mighty airly, an’ when I seen 
dem red villuns a-turnin’ back from de ole camp I jest slipped inter 
de ditch ter get a shot at dem,—an’, by golly! I hit ’em, too!” 

“No; these Plains Indians don’t care for woolly scalps, I believe,” 
laughed the mollified colonel ; “ but, you ridiculous donkey, they would 
have skinned you alive all the same.” 

“ Dat’s purcisely what I ’spicioned, sah, when dey cum at me in 
sich er obstropelous mannah. But, praise de Lawd, dey couldn’t cotch 
dis chile!” 

“ An’ it’s moighty glad I am that they didn’t,” generously put in 
Mike. “ Be the same token, Sam, there must be a dhrop av the 
Oirish in yer swate carkiss, ye’re so keen for foightin’. But if that 
ould gun hadn’t shcattered like a hail-shtorm, ye’d niver have hit a 
sowl of thim.” 

Returning leisurely to camp, we tethered our hungry animals out 
to graze, got breakfast, and in due time resumed our journey. We 
were never again, during that expedition, annoyed by hostile Indians ; 
but I have always believed that to the chance coming of that lone 
pelican and Colonel King’s consequent lucky shot we owed our escape 
from a probably fatal encounter when the Kiowas first overtook us. 
Indeed, we afterwards learned that the band had come out expressly 


to take our scalps and capture the valuable outfit. 
William Thomson. 





COME NOT AT NIGHT. 


O DEATH, come not for me at dead of night! 
Call not my soul to take its lonely flight 
Through dark and storm unto the world unknown. 
But when the golden sun from out the sea 
Shall lift his face to light a path for me, 
O Death, come then, and claim me for thine own. 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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i= poet Lowell possessed in full measure the artistic nature. The 

furious rush of inspiration, with its wilful eddies and back- 
currents of indolence and procrastination ; the impatience and tender 
affection at once, wreaked upon all the petty, confining details of life; 
the alternations of self-worship and deadly doubt,—all these he knew 
full well. They are revealed over and over, even in the discreet 
selection from his friendly correspondence only—not from his love- 
letters—which Mr. Norton has published. But the rare flower of 
genius was planted in a vase, to borrow Goethe’s phrase, of sturdy 
Puritanie manhood. His nerves were steadied and his blood purified 
for him by centuries of virtuous, peaceful ancestors. And the man 
never surrendered to the genius; nay, rather, the man’s sense of duty 
encroached upon the higher rights of the dreamer. Whenever the 
note of repining is struck in these frank, healthful letters, the regret 
is over the neglect of that supremest and rarest among all his rich 
gifts,—poetic inspiration. 

To a little circle of beloved friends, Lowell fully revealed himself ; 
it was indeed a necessity for him. ‘Toward the world he was suave, 
mannerly, but, after all, with a barrier of reserve that could not be 
passed. Doubtless a man like Longfellow, conscious that the inner 
gates are safely barred against all humanity, can more safely assume 
the manner of open hospitality to all. In these letters we can all see, 
at least far better than before, just how Lowell’s work was accom- 
plished. To be sure, the most precious part of the process remains no 
less a mystery; it is probably always a mystery, even to the artist 
himself. The noble “Commemoration Ode,” like the “ Vision of Sir 
Launfal,”’ came to the poet almost as an instant inspiration, and took 
nearly final shape as fast as he could write it down; yet he had really 
been collecting the material and preparing himself to give it artistic 
shape throughout his whole life. It was only a process like crystal- 
lization that was at last so suddenly completed. 

Until the memorable year 1847, when “ Hosea Biglow” leaped into 
world-wide fame, Lowell had won his way but slowly, like Hawthorne, 
toward the great heart of the people. This is not altogether strange. 
His poems were heavily, often too heavily, freighted with the results 
both of study and of thought. They are, to be sure, the sincere 
utterance of his soul, but they have not, as a rule, the simple, singing 
melody of Longfellow or even of Whittier. The taste for the best 
things in Lowell’s earlier work, especially, is usually an acquired taste, 
—acquired by loving study and long familiarity with him in mature 
life. Longfellow is oftener the companion of boyhood, Whittier the 
trumpet voice that startles our dreaming youth. 

Love is a constant element in Lowell’s earlier utterances, at least. 
Sound morality, perfect trust in God’s wisdom and man’s future, are 
never lacking. There is also, however, a vein of mysticism, which 
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often darkens, though it does not perturb, the clear current of his 
thoughts. In this respect he is more literally than elsewhere Emer- 
son’s pupil. Thus, Emerson, gazing at Concord River, thinks at the 
same time of another stream,—truth’s current, or time, or human life, 
it may be (for it is by no means clear), and he sings, in “Two 
Rivers,” — 









Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain; 
But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as thou through Concord Plain. 








This fancy is repeated by Lowell, more elaborately, in “ Beaver 
Brook,” and still again, as he muses on his beloved Charles, in the 
“ Indian Summer Reverie :” 










Flow on, dear river; not alone you flow 
To outward sight, and through your marshes wind; 

Fed from the mystic springs of long ago, 

Your twin flows silent through my world of mind. 







To be sure, this perception of an analogy between an outward 
vision and a spiritual reality is not only the very essence of mysticism, 
but also, as Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell all tell us, of poetry 
itself as well. 

In the same way, Emerson’s “ Forerunners” expresses a feeling 
common to all poets,—perhaps to all men,—that our rarest and loftiest 
thoughts still elude our grasp: 











No speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails, 







But Lowell could hardly have failed to remember his master’s very 
words, when composing his “ Envoi to the Muse :” 






I seem to fold thy luring shape, 
And vague air to my bosom clasp, 
Thou lithe, perpetual Escape. 














Indeed, here, and in Whittier’s “‘ Vanishers,” the similarity in words, 
and even in metre, appears to be a loyal confession of indebtedness ; 
for among this generous-hearted band there are no mean jealousies or 
concealments. 

Lowell’s poetry always continued to be enriched by echoes and 
allusions from earlier singers. Often, indeed, this is frankly avowed, 
as when, beginning “Sir Launfal” with the words 














Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie, 






he alludes plainly to Wordsworth’s greatest ode, on Immortality. But 
Lowell is in no sense a plagiarist, nor even really indebted, as Long- 
fellow so constantly is, to other literatures. All he says comes warm 
from his own throbbing heart. He may borrow a word or a phrase to 
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utter himself, just because his scholar’s memory has held and loved it, 
but he could have struck out his own expression at least as well. 
Occasionally, in moments of deepest feeling, he crashes forth a rugged, 
vigorous phrase such as Longfellow’s more silvery chime never strikes. 
This is especially well seen by comparing Longfellow’s “ Two Angels,” 
written on the day Lowell’s wife died,— 


And softly from that hushed and darkened room 
Two angels issued where but one went in,— 


and the stricken poet’s own “ After the Burial :” 


It is pagan; but wait till you feel it,— 
That jar of our earth, that dull shock 
When the ploughshare of deeper ‘a 

Tears down to our primitive rock. 


It may be said that Lowell was the sufferer, and naturally spoke from 
the heart. But that only points more sharply the difference in the 
artists. Longfellow after a similarly bitter bereavement waited in 
silence eighteen years, then wrote a tender and graceful sonnet—for his 
own eyes only. In fact, Longfellow uttered in tasteful verse almost 
every human impulse except his own elemental feelings. There is but 
one slight love-note in all his poetry. 

Of all Lowell’s close personal attachments, this intimacy with 
Longfellow is perhaps the most important. A century hence, this 
generous friendship may have become as prominent in the story of 
New England literature as is to-day, in our oldest home, the tie that 
bound together the poet-pair of Weimar. 

Indeed, these two loyal friends, Longfellow the gentle and the 
impetuous Lowell, seem to me beyond question our two most important 
poets. Every mature American should have read all their works 
repeatedly. But while the tender sentiment, the broad human sym- 
pathy, even the sunny, genial scholarship, of Longfellow might make 
a child think (most untruly) that he has mastered the full meaning, 
there is much in Lowell’s verse which will utterly baffle us until our 
own deeper joys and sorrows furnish the key. Indeed, there will 
always be acute educated men (perhaps women too) who will declare 
half his verses unintelligible to them. His own father was one such 
critic. Lowell is often essentially untranslatable, nor can his mean- 
ing be expressed at all in prose,—a test Longfellow rarely resists so 
stubbornly. 

As an artist in the technique of verse, in the combination of organ- 
like harmonies of sound, Lowell, when at his best, is unrivalled in 
America, and sometimes near to imperial Tennyson. Let him who 
thinks these words extravagant read, for instance, aloud, the twenty 
opening lines of “Sir Launfal :” 


Over his keys the musing organist, 
Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 
And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay. 
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A loftier music still is often heard in the “ Harvard Ode ;” e.g., 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the Past; 

What is there that abides 

To make the next age better than the last? 


And precisely these two poems were essentially improvisations, struck 
off at a white heat, and almost at a sitting. Lowell does not always 
choose words so smooth-gliding as those just quoted. The tones of 
the whirlwind, the surf, and the thunder are not those of the brook or 
the rain; but all are nature’s voices. The severest test of this har- 
monic power is blank verse. Here Longfellow’s “ Divine Tragedy” 
often breaks down altogether into rugged prose, while “ The Cathedral” 
need not fear comparison, at least in part, with the 


God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages. 


Indeed, there are not a few passages of “The Cathedral” which 
ring a clear and unmistakable challenge upon the Miltonic shield itself. 
We may choose, almost at a venture: 


His holy places may not be of stone, 
Nor made with hands, yet fairer far than aught 
By artist feigned or pious ardor reared, 
Fit altars for who guards inviolate 

God’s chosen seat, the sacred form of man. 


One almost remembers these lines upon a page of “ Paradise Lost.” 
It is interesting to note that Lowell, the most fastidious of critics, 
prone enough to self-dissatisfaction in all else, defends with unfailing 
confidence the metrical skill, the ear for harmonies, of Lowell the 


po Lowell’ best poetic utterance is generally felt to mark our highest 
achievement in verse hitherto; but his poems are uneven, in the artistic 
sense, often unfinished. Some of them, indeed, were prematurely 

rinted, before the vein of thought had worked itself out. Longfellow 
fas produced a far greater mass of faultless verses, though they are all 
in less lofty keys than “The Cathedral” and the ‘“ Memorial Odes.” 
It is not incredible, then, that the call of patriotism has indeed deprived 
us of our rarest poet’s unuttered master-song. 

Certainly of Lowell the writer, far more than of any contemporary, 
it is constantly said, and said by those who knew him best, The man 
was far greater than all the memorials he has left of himself. They 
do not adequately reveal his genius. If there was indeed such a 
sacrifice of his highest literary attainment, the more precious and 
memorable for us all should be the costly lesson of his life. 


Weak-winged is song, 
Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light. 
William Cranston Lawton. 
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